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CALENDAR 


SCHOLASTIC  YEAR,  1939-40 
1939 

September  19,  Tuesday Matriculation  of  Freshmen. 

September  20,   Wednesday Registration  of  Upperclassmen. 

September  21,  Thursday First  Semester.    Classes  meet  at  8  a.m. 

Opening  Chapel  Service  at  Noon. 

October  10,  Tuesday Founders'  Day.  Commemorative  Ser- 
vice at  9  a.m. 

November  1,  Wednesday Last  Day  for  Announcement  of  Can- 
didacy for  Degrees. 

November  30,  Thursday Thanksgiving   Day — Holiday. 

December    15,    Friday Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

1940 

January   3,   Wednesday Christmas  Holidays  end. 

Classes  meet  at  8  a.  m. 

January    29,    Monday First  Semester  Examinations  begin. 

February   3,    Saturday First   Semester   Examinations  end. 

February  5,  Monday Second  Semester  begins. 

February   7,   Wednesday  Ash  Wednesday.   Chapel  Service. 

March  21,  Thursday  noon Spring  Recess  begins. 

March  22,  Friday Good  Friday. 

March  24,  Sunday Easter  Day. 

March   28,  Thursday Spring  Recess  ends. 

Classes  meet  at  8  a.  m. 

May    30,    Thursday Second  Semester  Examinations  begin. 

June  6,  Thursday Commencement  Exercises  begin. 

June  10,  Monday Commencement  Day. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

"I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  The  University  of  the 

South,  for  the  uses  of  said  University,  the  sum  of 

Dollars",  etc. 


Other  property  may  be  bequeathed  under  the  same  Form,  and  specific 
directions  given  as  to  the  use  of  the  gift. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


Warren  Kearny,  D.C.L.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Chairman. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Alexander  Guerry,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  D.D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Maxon,  D.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Clingman,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rt.  Rev.  R.  Bland  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rev.  Thomas  N.  Carruthers,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Sheerin,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

L.  Kemper  Williams,  D.C.L.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Frank  Hoyt  Gailor,  D.C.L.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Joseph  E.  Hart,  York,  S.  C. 

William  E.  Baldwin,  D.C.L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Thomas,  B.A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Secretary. 


LEGAL    TITLE    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY 

"THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH" 


I O  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.A.,  D.C.L., 

V ice-Chancellor. 


BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.  D. 
Vice -Chancellor  Emeritus. 


SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE, 

B.A.    (Oxon.);  LL.B.,  Columbia;   Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins, 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  History. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER, 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.  L.,  University  of  California;  B.D.,  General  Theological 

Seminary;  D.  D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

ROY  BENTON  DAVIS, 
B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Missouri, 
F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the   South, 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS, 

C.E.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  1 1 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Mississippi;  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics  and  Sociology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND, 

B.A.,   University   of   Chicago;    M.A.,   University   of   Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Interpretation. 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN, 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 

Professor  of  Economics. 

JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Retired;  B.  S.  and  Honor  Graduate,  U.  S. 

Military  Academy;    Graduate   U.  S.    Engineering   School, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Columbia, 
Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  STOWELL  McDONALD, 

B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER, 

B.S.,  Colorado  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming, 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

ROBERT  LOWELL  PETRY, 

B.A.,  Earlham;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 

Professor  of  Physics. 

ARTHUR  TAYLOR  PRESCOTT, 

B.S.,  MA.,  Louisiana  State  University;  D.C.L.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Government. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Th.D.,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School, 

Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity. 
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EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR., 

B.A.,  College  of  Charleston;    M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburg; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG, 

B.A.,  Cornell, 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT, 

BA.,  Southwestern  College;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa, 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON, 

B.A.,  M.A.,   South  Carolina;    Ph.D.,  North  Carolina, 

Professor  of  French. 

The  Rev.  JOHN   RUSSELL  DALLINGER, 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;    B.D.,  Episcopal  Theological  School; 

S.T.M.,  Harvard  University, 

Acting   Chaplain,   and  Associate   Professor   of   Old   Testament  Language 

and  Interpretation. 

ABBOTT  COTTEN  MARTIN, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR., 

B.S.,  University  of  the   South;  M.A.,  North  Carolina, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL  SCHOFIELD  McCONNELL, 
A.A.G.O.,  B.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.A.,  Princeton, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Miisic  and  Spanish. 


OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION  1 3 

JAMES  EDWARD  THOROGOOD 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD, 

B.A.,  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.A.,  D.C.L., 

Vice-Chancellor   and   President    of   the    Corporation. 

BENJAMIN   FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.D., 

Vice-Chancellor  Emeritus. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D., 
Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL  DALLINGER,  A.  B.,  B.D.,  S.T.M., 

Acting  Chaplain. 

REYNOLD  MARVIN  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

Health  Officer. 

REYNOLD  MARVIN  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

JOHN  M.  HARDY,  M.  D., 

HARROLD  RAE  FLINTOFF,  Superintendent, 

Staff  of  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

TELFAIR  HODGSON,  M.A., 
Treasurer. 

WHITFIELD  WANNAMAKER  WATSON,  B.  S., 
Business  Manager,  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

CHARLES  WALTON  UNDERWOOD, 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands. 

Mrs.  RAINSFORD  GLASS  DUDNEY, 
Registrar. 

Miss  VIRGINIA  ESTELLE  HOWARD, 

Secretary  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

WILLIAM  PORTER  WARE, 

Secretary,  Sustaining  Fund  and  Public  Relations. 

GORDON  MORRIS  CLARK,  B.S., 

Director  of  Athletics. 
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Miss   LOUISE    FINLEY, 

Librarian. 

IREL  HALL  HODGES,  MA,  B.S.  in  L.S., 
Associate  Librarian. 

Mrs.   WILLOUGHBY    CLAYBROOK, 
Library  Assistant. 

ALBIN  CLIFFORD  THOMPSON, 

Director  of  the  University  Press. 

W.  CECIL  MYERS, 

Manager  of  the  University  Utilities. 

Lt.  Col.  JAMES  H.  REYNOLDS,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  Retired, 

Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD,  B.A., 

Manager  of  the  Sewanee  Union. 

ERNEST  WRIGHT  COTTEN,  Head  Proctor. 

ARCH  BISHOP,  JR., 

WILLIAM  JAMES  COCHRANE,  JR., 

OLIVER  MORGAN  HALL, 

THEODORE  DuBOSE  STONEY, 

CYRIL  NEVILLE  STURRUP, 

Hall  Proctors. 


HEBDOMADAL  BOARD 

Constituted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  act  as  a  council  of  advice  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  government  of  the  University. 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY, 

V ice-Chancellor,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

GEORGE  M.  BAKER, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

BAYARD  H.  JONES, 

Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

JOHN  R.  DALLINGER, 

Acting  Chaplain. 

TELFAIR  HODGSON, 

Treasurer. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

With  powers  and  duties  defined  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  University. 

Composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Chaplain  and 

all   Full   Professors. 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY, 
Fice-Chancellor,  Chairman. 

SEDLEY  L.  WARE, 

GEORGE  M.  BAKER, 

ROY  B.  DAVIS, 

WILLIAM  H.  MacKELLAR, 

WILLIAM  W.  LEWIS, 

HENRY  M.  GASS, 

GEORGE  B.  MYERS, 

ROBERT  MacD.  KIRKLAND, 

EUGENE  M.  KAYDEN, 

JAMES  P.  JERVEY, 

WILLIAM  S.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

john  m.  s.  Mcdonald, 

ROBERT  L.  PETRY, 

ARTHUR  T.  PRESCOTT, 

ROYDEN  K.  YERKES, 

JOHN  F.  MOYER, 

EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR., 

DAVID  E.   FRIERSON, 

JOHN  R.  DALLINGER, 

BAYARD  H.  JONES. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Catalogue. — Dean    Baker,    Dean    Jones,    Professor   Kayden,    and    Mrs. 
Dudney. 

Athletic  Board  of  Control. — Dr.  Guerry,  Professors  Long,  Moore,  Moyer 
and  Petry,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Armes  and  Henry  Spencer  Ross. 

Faculty  Chairman  of  Athletics. — Professor  John  M.  Scott. 

Student    Publications    and    Literary    Societies. — Professors    MacKellar, 
Knickerbocker  and  Ware. 

Student  Organizations. — Professors  Baker,  Griswold  and  Jervey. 

Library. — Professors  Davis,  Kayden,  Ware,  Bruton  and  Long. 

Fire  Protection. — Mr.  Watson,  Professors  Moyer  and  Bruton. 

Chaplain's  Advisory   Committee. — Dean  Baker,  Dean  Jones,  Professors 
Jervey,  McDonald  and  Scott. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  FACULTY 

Entrance  and  Classification. — The  Dean,  Professors  Gass  and  Davis  and 
the  Registrar. 

Schedule. — The  Dean,  Professors  Davis,  Gass,  Petry  and  Knickerbocker. 

Graduate  Studies. — The  Dean  and  Professors  Frierson  and  Kayden. 

Applications  for  the   Rhodes  Scholarship. — Professors  Gass,  Long  and 
the  Dean. 

Discipline. — The  Dean,  Professors  MacKellar,  Gass,  Davis,  Lewis  and 
Jervey. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Entrance  and  Schedule. — The  Dean  and  Professor  Yerkes. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  twenty-two  Southern  Dioceses, 
which  are  represented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  by 
the  Diocesan  Conventions  or  Councils.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1857  by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Southern 
Dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  being 
the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise.  A  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  a  domain  of  nearly 
10,000  acres  was  secured  at  Sewanee.  Substantial  endow- 
ment was  secured  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  central  build- 
ing had  been  laid  October  10,  i860,  and  active  measures  taken 
to  push  the  work  forward,  when  the  Civil  War  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  all  operations. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  nothing  remained  of  the  University 
except  its  domain  and  written  charter.  In  1868,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bishop  Quintard,  the  University  was  put  into 
operation  on  a  small  scale  with  the  Academic  Department 
(College  of  Arts  and  Sciences)  and  a  preparatory  school  (now 
the  Sewanee  Military  Academy).  The  Theological  School 
was  organized  in  1878. 
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Sewanee,  the  site  of  the  University,  is  located  on  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau  about  midway  between  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road and  on  the  Dixie  Highway.  Railroad  tickets  may  be 
bought  to  Cowan  or  to  Sewanee;  cab  service  from  Cowan. 
There  are  express,  money  order,  telegraph,  and  long  distance 
telephone  services  at  Sewanee.  The  University  is  approxi- 
mately 2,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  about  1,000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  valley.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  climate 
is  healthful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  especially  exempt  from 
malaria  and  pulmonary  troubles.  The  water  is  pure  free- 
stone water  from  springs  and  deep  wells  (periodic  bacterio- 
logical tests  are  made  and  show  freedom  from  harmful  bac- 
teria.) 

Owning  its  own  domain  of  10,000  acres  the  University  is 
able  to  control  any  lawless  or  undesirable  persons  from  living 
within  several  miles  of  the  University. 

The  University  of  the  South  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Tennessee  College 
Association,  and  the  Southern  University  Conference.  It 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  statement  formulated  by  the  Uni- 
versity Senate: 

"For  the  full  realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  founders  there 
has  always  been  contemplated  a  group  of  small  colleges,  sim- 
ilar in  their  plan  and  methods  to  the  one  now  in  existence, 
and  bearing  the  same  general  relationship  to  the  university 
idea  as  the  Oxford  colleges  bear  to  Oxford  University.  The 
ideals  of  the  founders  find  their  present  expression  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Theological  School,  known  col- 
lectively as  The  University  of  the  South 
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"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system  of 
our  country,  with  a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be  made 
by  no  other  agency.  In  an  age  when  the  demand  for  the  im- 
mediately practical  is  so  insistent,  when  the  integrity  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperilled  by  the  demands  of  vo- 
cational training,  we  adhere  to  the  pure  cultural  function  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  the  training  of  youth  in  Christ- 
ian virtue,  in  personal  initiative,  in  self-mastery,  in  social 
consciousness,  in  aesthetic  appreciation,  in  intellectual  integ- 
rity and  scientific  methods  of  inquiry. 

"This  function  can  best  be  performed  in  a  small  college 
through  the  medium  of  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinction 
maintaining  intimate  personal  contact  with  a  carefully  se- 
lected group  of  students. 

"As  a  further  means,  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  should  not  only  be  of  a  definite  character  but 
seek  consistently  and  positively  the  correlation  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  by  referring  them  to  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  light  of  which  can  be  seen  Mathematics  and 
Physics  reaching  up  through  Philosophy  to  the  knowledge  of 
God;  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Geology  as  a  progressive  rev- 
elation of  the  creative  forces  in  the  universe;  and  Economics, 
Sociology,  and  Political  Science  looking  forward  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  Christian  ideal  of  human  society  founded  on 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

"The  well-rounded  curriculum  recognizes  the  importance 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  and  conserves  thereby 
the  best  that  there  is  in  the  past  of  the  race;  it  gives  a  po- 
sition of  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  together  with  a  training  in  oratory  and  debate,  as 
necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
ditions; it  gives  due  recognition  to  Pure  Science,  the  Social 
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Sciences,  and  History  as  indispensable  instruments  for  main- 
taining an  intelligent  contact  with  contemporary  life  and  civ- 
ilization; it  includes  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  as  the 
surest  means  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  those  nations  who  share  with  us  the  burdens  01 
human  progress;  it  looks  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  as  the 
agency  which  synthesizes  and  unifies  all  departments  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  The  educational  program  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  requires  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
human  body  and  the  necessity  for  its  development  in  whole- 
some and  well-regulated  athletics. 

"Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  religious  faith  is  the  essential 
basis  of  right  conduct  and  as  that  faith  is  best  cultivated 
through  the  aid  of  Divine  Revelation,  the  University  of  the 
South  regards  as  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  its  ideals 
of  cultured  and  useful  manhood  systematic  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  Bible.  Finally,  as  there  is  no  true  progress 
without  a  goal,  the  University  of  the  South  states  this  to 
be  the  end  and  objective  of  its  effort  in  any  and  all  of  its  de- 
partments: the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
the  kingdom  of  love,  as  interpreted  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  is  situated  on  its  own  domain  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  one  thousand  acres  of  which 
are  reserved  for  building  sites,  athletic  fields,  and 
parks. 

All  the  permanent  University  buildings  are  of  Sewanee 
sandstone,  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  an 
excellent  variety  of  sandstone,  easily  worked  and  very  dur- 
able. 

Building  lots  are  leased,  at  reasonable  prices,  for  a  long 
term  of  years  to  suitable  persons.  Inasmuch  as  the  entire 
one  thousand  acres,  with  all  improvements,  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  lessees  secure  valuable  privileges  for  a  nominal 
sum. 

The  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. — The  Hodgson  Me- 
morial Infirmary,  the  first  stone  building  for  University  uses, 
was  erected  in  1877.  This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  memory  of  a 
daughter,  was  intended  for  a  library,  but,  owing  to  changes 
in  the  general  plan  for  University  buildings,  was  found  to 
be  too  far  from  the  central  group.  In  1899  this  beautiful 
structure  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hospital,  with 
wards  for  both  free  and  pay  patients.  In  1908  another  addi- 
tion was  built,  containing  a  well-equipped  operating  room. 
On  February  10,  191 1,  this  hospital,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1908  addition,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions made  it  possible  to  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale  in  1912, 
the  proceeds  of  the  fire  insurance  policy  being  set  aside  as 
part  of  a  permanent  endowment.  The  new  building,  which 
is  equipped  in  conformity  with  modern  requirements,  is 
known  as  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 
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St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Morris  Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  was  built  in  1878  for 
the  use  of  the  School  of  Theology.  It  contains  a  library, 
three  lecture-rooms,  and  eighteen  studies,  each  study  opening 
into  a  pair  of  bedrooms,  thus  affording  accommodations  for 
thirty-six  students.  The  hall,  attractive  in  itself  as  a  speci- 
men of  architecture,  faces  the  pleasing  grounds  of  Manigault 
Park. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  at  one  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  St.  Luke's 
Hall. 

Thompson  Hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  was  erected  in  1883  and  enlarged  in  1901. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling  of  Chicago  generously  provided 
for  the  remodeling  of  this  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  James  L.  Houghteling.  Known  as  the  Sewanee 
Union,  Thompson  Hall  contains  students'  club  rooms,  a 
sandwich  shop,  an  auditorium  for  lectures  and  dramatic  club 
plays,  and  a  theatre  with  the  latest  sound-reproducing  equip- 
ment for  motion  pictures.  Much  of  the  community  life  is 
centered  in  this  building. 

The  Library  Building,  formerly  known  as  Convocation 
Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  the  University.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1886. 
Through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus,  this  building  was 
furnished  and  equipped  as  a  library  in  1901.  The  tower  that 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  called  Breslin  Tower, 
the  funds  for  its  erection  having  been  donated  by  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Breslin  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Lucy. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  is  twenty-nine  by  thirty  feet  at  the  base,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet. 
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In  1935,  the  General  Education  Board  generously  con- 
tributed $25,000  for  the  renovation  of  the  Library.  The 
Reading  Room  has  been  remodeled,  the  basement  has  been 
converted  into  a  modern  fire-proof  stackroom  for  80,000  vol- 
umes and  class  rooms  have  been  provided  for  in  the  tower. 

In  1900  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas,  D.D.,  of  Tux- 
edo, New  York,  placed  in  the  tower  a  clock  and  West- 
minster Chimes  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ferris  Douglas. 

Walsh  Memorial  Hall  contains  administrative  offices, 
classrooms  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
University  Art  Gallery.  This  building,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Vincent  D.  Walsh,  of  Louisiana,  was  erected  in  1890,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  daughter  Susan  Jessie. 

Magnolia  Hall,  a  building  of  frame  construction,  pro- 
vides a  central  Dining  Hall  accommodating  about  240 
students. 

Dormitories.  Students  of  the  University  are  housed  in 
modern  fire-proof  dormitories.  There  are  five  of  these  build- 
ings for  the  convenience  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  They  are  centrally  located  and  contain  ma- 
tron's quarters,  students'  common  room  and  dormitory  ac- 
commodations for  40  to  60  students  in  each  building.  Hoff- 
man Hall  (built  1921),  Sewanee  Inn  (built  1922),  Can- 
non Hall  (built  1925),  Johnson  Hall  (built  1926),  and  Tuck- 
away  Inn  (built  1930).  This  last  named  building,  besides  its 
dormitory  accommodations,  has  ten  guest  rooms  for  the 
use  of  visitors  and  in  the  summer  months  it  is  used  exclusive- 
ly for  guests  and  visitors. 

Quintard  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  in  1901,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  by  Mr.  George  Quintard, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  the  same 
city,  the  former  donating  $40,000  and  the  latter  $15,000. 
This  superb  stone  structure,  the  main  building  of  the  Se- 
wanee Military  Academy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October 
28,  1919.     It  has  been  rebuilt  with  fire-proof  construction. 
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The  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House.  Built  1927.  This 
is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure  containing  accommodations 
for  basketball,  handball,  indoor  tennis,  squash,  shower  baths, 
locker  rooms,  and  equipment  room. 

All  Saints'  Chapel.  Used  as  the  devotional  center  of  the 
University.  It  was  designed  by  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Fergu- 
son, and  when  the  complete  plans  of  the  architects  are  car- 
ried out,  All  Saints'  Chapel  will  be  a  magnificent  church  in 
collegiate  Gothic  style. 

The  Carnegie  Science  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  about  90  feet  by  60  feet,  and  has  three  stones 
and  a  basement.  It  is  fire-proof,  being  of  Sewanee  sand- 
stone with  reinforced  concrete  floors,  stairways  and  roof. 
The  Chapin  Physical  Laboratory,  which,  with  the  physics 
lecture-rooms,  occupies  the  first  floor,  has  been  equipped 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Chapin,  of 
New  York  City.  The  Howard  Chemical  Laboratory,  with 
lecture-rooms,  museum  and  chemical  library,  occupies  the 
second  floor.  Its  equipment  was  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Giles  Howard,  of  Chattanooga.  The  third  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  biological  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms,  to- 
gether with  a  drafting  room  for  engineering  work. 

The  telescope  of  the  "Sewanee  Observatory"  has  been 
temporarily  mounted  on  the  roof  of  Science  Hall.  The 
purchase  of  this  telescope,  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  was  made 
possible  through  a  generous  donation  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris, 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  these  public  buildings,  the  University  also 
owns  a  number  of  residences  for  accommodation  of  its  of- 
ficers and  faculty. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  University  has  an  adequate  water  supply  which  is 
furnished  by  deep  bored  wells  and  springs.  Periodic  bac- 
teriological examinations  show  purity  and  freedom  from  any 
harmful  bacteria. 
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EXPENSES,  i939-'4o 
The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  University  for 
the  scholastic  year,  exclusive  of  Science  fees,  are  as  follows: 

/—Payable  as  follows- *> 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences                 Total      Sept.  19/39  Feb.  5/40 

Tuition   $250  00        $125  00  $125  00 

University    Fee    25  00            12  50  12  50 

Student   Activity   Fee    25  00            12  50  12  50 

Room    1 10  00            55  00  55  00 

Board    296  00          148  00  148  00 

Laundryf     32  00            16  00  16  00 

Total     $738  00        $369  00        $369  00 


Students  taking  work  in  the  Science  Department  pay  also  the  following 
fees :  In  Chemistry,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  and  a  contingent 
fee  of  $3.00  per  semester;  in  Biology,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester; 
in  Physics,  Forestry,  Engineering,  Botany,  a  general  fee  of  $4.50  per 
semester. 

r-Payable  as  follows-^ 

School  of  Theology                                   Total      Sept.  19/39  Feb.  5/4.0 

University   Fee $  25  00        $  12  50  $  12  50 

Student    Activity   Fee    25  00            12  50  12  50 

Room  St.  Luke's 45  00            22  50  22  50 

Board    296  00          148  00  148  00 

Laundryt    32  00            16  00  16  00 


Total  $423  00        $211  50        $211  50 


The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for  an 
entire  semester  or  for  the  entire  period  of  the  semester  fol- 
lowing his  admission.    The  full  charges  for  the  semester  are 


tThe  laundry  fee  covers  the  laundry  service  for  each  student  for  the  number  of 
articles  each  week  listed  in  the  following  schedule:  5  shirts,  5  collars,  4  suits  of  under- 
wear, 4  pairs  of  socks,  2  pajama  suits,  6  handkerchiefs,  2  pillow  slips,  2  sheets,  1  bed- 
spread, 6  towels,  2  washcloths.  This  schedule  is  a  liberal  allowance  and  should  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  a  student.  For  any  excess  laundry  above  the  number  permitted,  a 
student  will  be  charged  according  to  the  list  prices  of  the  Sewanee  Laundry  for  each 
article. 
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due  and  payable  in  advance  upon  entrance  and  payment  of 
all  charges  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  registration. 

If  a  student  withdraws  or  is  dismissed  from  the  University 
after  enrollment,  even  after  enrollment  of  one  hour,  for  any 
cause  except  illness,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  the 
sum  paid  to  the  University  or  to  cancellation  of  any  sum 
due  and  payable  to  the  University.  In  the  event  of  a  stu- 
dent's withdrawal  from  the  University  by  reason  of  illness 
and  with  the  advice  and  permission  of  the  Health  Officer, 
he  shall  receive  a  refund  of  one-half  of  all  charges  for  the 
period  of  time  from  his  withdrawal  to  the  end  of  the  semester. 
A  student  is  officially  enrolled  in  the  University  for  a  semester 
immediately  upon  completion  of  his  registration. 

Any  plan  of  payment  which  is  a  deviation  from  the  regula- 
tion that  all  charges  are  due  and  payable  upon  registration 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  must  be  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasurer  before  registration  takes  place.  If 
a  method  of  payment  in  installments  is  accepted  and  ap- 
proved, all  charges  for  the  semester  must  be  paid  in  full 
three  days  before  the  final  semester  examinations  begin.  Stu- 
dents whose  accounts  are  in  arrears  at  this  time  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  their  semester  examinations. 

If  a  student  or  patron  pays  in  installments  according  to 
accepted  and  approved  previous  agreement,  a  carrying 
charge  will  be  made  by  the  University.  This  carrying  charge 
will  be  $1.00  for  every  #50.00  or  portion  thereof  of  the  sum, 
payment  of  which  is  postponed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
semester.  For  example,  if  payment  of  #75.00  is  postponed, 
the  carrying  charge  will  be  #2.00;  of  #130.00,  a  carrying 
charge  of  #3.00. 

If  a  student  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  charge  account 
with  one  of  the  University's  agencies  such  as  the  University 
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Supply  Store,  this  account  must  be  paid  before  the  end  of 
the  semester  and  before  the  semester  examinations  begin. 

The  University  does  not  charge  a  contingent  fee.  Any 
student  responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  repairs  or  replacement.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  parties  responsible  for  damage  to  property, 
then  the  proportionate  cost  of  damages  shall  be  charged 
against  each  student  in  a  dormitory  or  in  the  University,  as 
the  case  may  be.  All  charges  for  damage  to  property  become 
part  of  the  student's  account  for  the  semester  and  must  be 
paid  before  the  "semester  examinations  begin.  A  student  is 
requested  to  report  damage  of  property  immediately  to  the 
Business  Manager  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  repairs  if  he  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  charge  for  room  includes,  of  course,  cost  of  light  and 
this  is  interpreted  by  the  University  as  the  reasonable  use 
of  electric  current  in  lamps  or  globes  of  customary  size,  and 
which  provide  the  necessary  degree  or  amount  of  light  ac- 
cording to  test  and  check  of  Health  Officer.  The  charge  for 
room  does  not  include  over-sized  lamps  or  globes  or  electric 
cooking  or  heating  appliances.  The  University  charges, 
therefore,  a  fee  of  $1.00  a  semester  for  each  over-sized  lamp, 
and  a  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester  for  each  electric  cooking  or 
heating  appliance. 

The  laundry  fee  covers  laundry  service  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  articles  each  week  for  each  student.  The  Univer- 
sity reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  sending  to  laundry  by  any 
one  student  of  an  excessive  number  of  articles  at  one  time, 
and  to  charge  excess  laundry  fee  after  due  warning. 

The  regular  schedule  of  charges  covers  the  scholastic  year 
exclusive  of  the  Christmas  vacation  and  Spring  recess. 

A  room-reservation  fee  of  #10.00  is  required  of  college 
students.    This  is  not  an  extra  charge,  for  this  fee  is  credited 
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to  the  student's  semester  room-charge.  A  room  will  not  be 
reserved  without  payment  of  fee.  Old  students  have  choice 
of  room  until  July  1st.  After  that,  each  room  is  reserved  in 
the  order  of  receipt  of  reservation  fee.  This  fee  will  not  be 
returned  unless  room  reservation  is  surrendered  prior  to 
September  1st. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  registration 
after  the  opening  date  of  each  semester. 

The  Student  Activity  Fee  covers  admission  to  all  local 
athletic  events,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and  the 
support  of  student  activities  in  general. 

The  University  fee  covers  general  items  not  included  in 
other  charges. 

Inasmuch  as  the  University  pays  the  hospital  the  diiference 
between  the  ward  charge  of  $2.00  a  day  a  student  and  the 
per  diem  cost,  no  rebate  for  board  will  be  made  to  students 
for  time  spent  in  hospital. 

AH  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  University  halls  or 
in  halls  licensed  by  the  University.  All  students  are  required 
to  take  their  meals  in  one  of  the  two  University  dining  halls. 
This  provision  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  young  men  who 
live  at  home  with  their  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  who  attend  the  College  as  day  students. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  4  sheets,  2  double  blankets,  2  spreads  for 
single  beds,  4  pillow  cases,  12  towels,  6  napkins. 

A  graduation  fee  of  #10.00  is  charged. 
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VACCINATION 

All  students  are  required  to  present  upon  entrance  a  phy- 
sician's certificate,  showing  that  they  have  been  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  within  three  years  and  against  small  pox 
within  seven  years. 

AUTOMOBILES 
Students  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  College  and 
students  of  the  School  of  Theology  are  allowed  to  own  and 
operate  automobiles;  provided  they  have  the  written  consent 
of  their  parents  and  comply  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

The  following  scholarships  are  available  to  students  of  the 
College,  but  involve  no  remission  of  tuition  fees: 

The  Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $14,000.  For  the  benefit  of  Christian 
education.  Recipients  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas. 

The  Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Fund 

A  fund  of  $500  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Trustee, 
the  income  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  poor  and  deserving  boys  in  obtaining 
an  education. 

The  George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  the  gift  of  R.  McClelland.  Brady  and  Mary  A. 
Berry,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  George  Nexsen 
Brady,  toward  the  expenses  of  a  worthy  student  in  the  University,  prefer- 
ably a  postulant  or  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Hale  Touret,  Bishop  of  Idaho,  during  his 
lifetime,  and  thereafter  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan;  or  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in  the  event  of  no  nomination  being 
made  by  either  of  them  prior  to  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  term. 
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The  Margaret  E.  Bridgers  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  to  educate  one  or  more  deserving  young  men 
of  promise  in  need  of  financial  aid,  said  beneficiary  to  be  selected  and 
nominated  by  the  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $8,000,  established  1926,  by  Misses  Elvina,  Eliza,  and 
Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  sister 
Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke.  To  assist  in  the  education  of  a  worthy 
Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant  or  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  V ice-Chancellor  of 
the  University. 

The    Columbus,    Ga.,    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  of  New  York.  Originally  this  was  a  graduate  scholarship,  but  in 
1936,  by  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Peabody  transferred  it  from 
a  graduate  scholarship  to  an  undergraduate  scholarship  in  the  College. 
The  beneficiary  to  be  named  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles 
Cross,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  needy  and  worthy  students  to  be 
selected  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  University.  Established  193 1. 

The  Byrd  Douglas  Fund 

The  income  of  property  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys,  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Bishop  Dudley  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  Aldrich  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  this  University.  The 
beneficiaries  are  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $3,000  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Misses  Eva  C. 
and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  some  student  at  the  University  of  the  South,  and  to 
be  awarded  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  said  University. 
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The  Florida  Scholarship 

The  income  of  property,  valued  at  $10,000,  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Anastasia  Howard.  The  beneficiary  is  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment  Fund 

The  income  from  $11,000,  the  gift  of  the  late  Judge  William  A.  Good- 
wyn, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Goodwyn,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  one  or  more  worthy  students  who  could  not  otherwise  defray 
their  college  expenses. 

The  James   Hill   Scholarships 

The  James  Hill  Scholarships  are  provided  by  the  income  from  a  bequest 
oi  $39,000,  made  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Mississippi,  for  educating  promis- 
ing young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  defray  their  college  expenses. 

The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  La  Grange,  Troup  County,  Georgia.  A  fund 
to  be  held  in  trust  anjd  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the 
income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
of  a  postulant  or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta,  the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta;  and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  \boun4  to  serve  said  Diocese 
after  his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in 
which  he  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.   Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1929,  by  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Hunt,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

The  George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $6,000,  established  in  1938  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Kausler,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  assist 
in  the  education  of  a  needy  boy.  When  possible,  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisi- 
ana youth  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  to  know  in  whose  name  the  schol- 
arship functions. 
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The  Minna  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $1,000,  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mountain  boys. 
Established  in  193 1  by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  of  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Overton  Lea,  of  Nash- 
ville, as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  an  alumnus  of  this 
University. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 
Established   1932 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  of  young  men  when  in  actual  at- 
tendance as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  or  for  assisting  a 
young  man  in  his  preliminary  education  upon  written  statement  of  his 
intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 

The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  state- 
ment in  writing  that  it  is  his  or  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for 
the  ministry  and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  will  transmit 
the  names  of  applicants  and  their  needs  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 

(The  present  trustees  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the  Mercantile- 
Commerce  Bank  k  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

The  Northern  Students'  Fund 

The  income  from  a  fund  (now  $3,100)  originated  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fra- 
ternity to  assist  worthy  students  from  the  North.  Beneficiaries  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  residents  of  Northern  States. 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1924,  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Renshaw  O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband;  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  annually  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Fund 

Under  the  will  of  Airs.  Harriet  Page  Ramage  there  was  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $8,877.53  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the 
Academic  course  for  such  students  and  under  such  conditions,  limitations, 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  faculty  of  the  University  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt.  The  said  scholarship  shall  be  known  as  the  Burr  James 
Ramage  Scholarship  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 
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The   Benjamin   Strother  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1926,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  memory  of  her  son.  Nominations  to  be  made  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina  from 
among  worthy  boys  resident  in  said  Diocese,  preference  being  given  to 
boys  of  Edgefield  County. 

The  Laurence  Moore  Williams  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  established  1934,  by  the  wife,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Laurence  Moore  Williams,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University;  to 
be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University,  preference  being 
given  to  its  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  worthy,  needy 
students;  the  beneficiaries  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Other   Sources   of   Aid 

A  reduction  of  tuition  fees  is  also  granted  to  the  sons  of  persons  resi- 
dent at  Sewanee,  or  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  Tennesssee,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  procure  remunerative  work  for  those  who  re- 
quire such  assistance.  Worthy  students  who  wish  special  help  in  theii 
university  course  should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as  possible  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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ADMISSION 

The  University  of  the  South  embraces  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment. 

The  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should 
communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  Department  which  he 
wishes  to  enter,  before  coming  to  Sewanee.  On  his  arrival 
he  should  present  himself  to  the  Dean.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements having  been  met,  he  should  conclude  his  finan- 
cial arrangements  with  the  Treasurer.  When  the  Treas- 
urer's approval  has  been  obtained,  the  student  registers  in 
the  office  of  the  Registrar,  and  may  then  report  to  his  classes. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  in  advance,  accom- 
panied by  the  reservation  fee  of  $10.00,  to  the  Treasurer. 

THE  GOWNSMEN 

Graduate  students,  theological  students,  and  such  students 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  have  attained  Junior 
or  Senior  rating,  are  formed  by  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  an  Order  of  Gownsmen.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  academic  dress  (the  Oxford  cap  and  gown),  and  en- 
joy certain  privileges  and  immunities. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  the  South  awards,  on  due  examination, 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  honorary  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  are  conferred 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
subject  to  the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects. 

1.  The  Ruggles-Wright  Medal  (for  French),  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ruggles-Wright,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded 
annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  (for  Social  Science),  founded  by 
the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  consists  of  books,  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student 
who  has  made  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological 
and  economic  studies. 

4.  The  Buchel  Medal  (for  Spanish),  founded  by  Mrs.  Otto  Buchel, 
of  Texas. 

5.  The  •  Jemison  Medal  (for  Debate),  founded  by  Robert  Jemison, 
[r.,  of  Alabama. 

6.  The  Washington  Medal  (for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  student 
of  the  University  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  founded  by 
Mrs.  George  Washington,  of  Tennessee. 

7.  The  South  Carolina  Medal  (for  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry 
Green,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.  The  Guerry  Medal  (for  English),  founded  by  Alexander  Guerry, 
of  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

9.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  (for  character),  es- 
tablished by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  first  permanent  stone  structure  erected  in  Sewanee, 
built  by  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  a  library — a  significant  fact,  emphasizing  the  con- 
ception of  a  library  as  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University.  This  was  in  1877,  nine  years  after  the  Uni- 
versity opened.  This  building  was  found,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  University  activi- 
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ties,  and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  the  Walsh  Me- 
morial Hall  was  completed  as  the  chief  building  for  academic 
purposes,  the  most  frequently  used  books  were  transferred 
to  a  large  room  in  this  building  so  as  to  be  more  accessible. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  this  working  library  and  all  collec- 
tions of  books  belonging  to  the  University  were  removed 
from  the  cramped  quarters  in  Walsh  Hall  to  the  adjoining 
Convocation  Building,  which,  through  the  generosity  of  an 
alumnus,  was  furnished  and  equipped  for  library  purposes. 
This  was  a  fortunate  change,  for  the  present  home  of  the 
library  is  not  only  architecturally  the  most  attractive  of  the 
University's  stone  structures,  but  also  the  physical  centre  of 
the  University  group,  thus  affording  a  natural  focus  of  all 
academic  activities. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  support  of  the  Library,  there  may  be  noted: 

The  Esther  Elliott  Shoup  Book  Fund, — the  income  of 
$2,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Polk  Library  Fund — $15,000.00,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Polk  in  memory  of  his  grandfather  and  father, 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  and  Dr.  William  M.  Polk.  The  in- 
come is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Henneman  Memorial  Library  Club,  established  in 
1909  in  memory  of  Professor  J.  B.  Henneman  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  helping  to  build  up  the  library,  has  already 
contributed  more  than  three  hundred  volumes. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  recently  contributed 
$15,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  payable  $5,000  a  year  for 
three  years. 

The  catalogue  shows  now  48,444  bound  volumes,  besides 
many  more  unbound  or  uncatalogued,  which  are  being  pre- 
pared for  general  use.  The  library  is  a  designated  deposi- 
tory of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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The  reading-room,  which  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  is 
open  from  8  to  5  and  8  to  10  o'clock  daily.  In  the  cases 
around  the  walls  are  some  6,000  volumes  especially  chosen 
for  reference.  This  room  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  of 
the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

The  religious  life  of  the  students,  no  less  than  their  in- 
tellectual interests,  receives  the  earnest  solicitude  of  the 
University.  Every  effort  is  made  to  set  before  them  a 
high  standard  of  Christian  living  and  thinking. 

The  Chapel  is  the  centre  of  the  University's  life,  and  it 
exercises  a  real  influence  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
students.  The  Chaplain  lives  in  close  contact  with  them  and 
is  accessible  to  them  at  all  times. 

Students  of  the  College  are  required  to  attend  Morning 
Prayer  daily  and  the  11  o'clock  service  on  Sundays.  They 
are  welcomed  at  all  other  services,  especially  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  8  o'clock  every  Sunday  morning  and  7:10  Wed- 
nesday mornings,  the  program  of  Lenten  Services,  the  Twi- 
light Service  Thursday  evenings  and,  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel, 
early  Communion  and  daily  Evening  Prayer. 

The  Student  Vestry  is  a  council  of  advice  to  the  Chaplain 
and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  him  in  furthering  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  students.  There  are  numerous  visitors 
throughout  the  year  who  speak  or  preach  in  Chapel,  and 
hold  conferences  with  groups  of  students  at  the  Chaplain's 
house. 

The  Choir,  ably  directed  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  and  the  group  of  Acolytes  and  Crucifers  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  vital  religious  expression.  Credit 
towards  the  degree  is  granted  for  participation  in  the  Choir. 
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THE  HONOR  CODE 

Students  in  the  University  subscribe,  upon  entrance,  to  an 
Honor  Code,  which  assumes  that  any  adequate  conception 
of  honor  demands  that  a  man  shall  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat.  All 
examinations  are  conducted  under  this  code,  and  violations 
of  the  code  are  referred  for  judgment  to  a  Student  Honor 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  class. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Sophenm  and  Neograph  are  literary  clubs  for  practice  in 
writing.    Intercollegiate  debates  provide  practice  in  speaking. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  University  was  granted  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Charter 
by  the  Triennial  Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember, 1925.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  known  as  Beta  of 
Tennessee,  was  installed  March,  1926. 

The  Scholarship  Society,  with  a  more  inclusive  member- 
ship than  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  aims  to  stimulate  student  interest 
in  scholarship. 

FRATERNITIES 

Eight  Fraternities,  or  Greek  Letter  Societies,  have  chapters 
at  Sewanee:  the  A  T  Q,  the  2  A  E,  the  K  2,  the  $  A  0, 
the  ATA,  the  K  A,  the  $TA,  and  the  2  N.  Each  of  these 
fraternities  has  a  chapter  house.  They  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  University  and  by  a  Pan-Hellenic  Council  of 
their  own  representatives.  Students  who  present  fifteen 
units  for  entrance  to  the  University  are  eligible  for  election 
to  membership  in  a  fraternity. 

The  following  Honor  Fraternities  are  represented:  Omi- 
cron  Delta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  Sigma  Upsilon. 
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ATHLETICS 

In  1924  the  control  of  all  athletics  was  taken  over  by  the 
University  under  Ordinance  37,  and  their  direction  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control,  composed  of 
Faculty,  Alumni,  and  student  representatives.  The  Athletic 
teams  of  the  University  have  achieved  distinction  in  intercol- 
legiate contests,  and  general  interest  in  sports  is  stimulated  by 
intramural  contests  in  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  track, 
and  swimming. 

In  addition,  the  extensive  domain  of  the  University,  with 
cliffs,  ravines,  and  caves,  affords  unusual  opportunity  for 
walking,  climbing,  and  camping. 

The  University  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  injuries 
arising  from  athletic  sports. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

This  department  is  equipped  with  excellent  facilities  for 
the  printing  of  ecclesiastical  and  scholarly  books,  church  year- 
books, diocesan  journals,  school  catalogues,  etc.  It  occupies 
a  commodious  building,  of  the  local  buff-colored  sandstone, 
erected  on  the  University  Reservation. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  a  quarterly  periodical  founded  in 
1892  and  edited  by  the  Professor  of  English  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University,  is  printed  here. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Sewanee  Purple,  a  weekly  paper,  and  The  Cap  and 
Gown,  the  Sewanee  annual,  are  edited  and  published  by 
students. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
FACULTY 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.  A,  D.  C.  L., 
Vice-Chancellor. 

BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.D., 

Vice -Chancellor   Emeritus. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean,  and  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History. 
ROY  BENTON  DAVIS,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR,  M.A,  LL.M., 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS,  C.E., 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Brigadier  General  JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL  DALLINGER,  A.  B.,  B.D.,  S.T.M., 

Acting  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

ROBERT  L.  PETRY,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  MAXVVELL  STOWELL  McDONALD,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
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•     JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Forestry. 

ARTHUR  TAYLOR  PRESCOTT,  M.A.,  D.C.L.. 

Professor  of  Government. 

EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG,  B.A., 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  French. 

ABBOTT   COTTEN   MARTIN,  M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR.,  M.A, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL  SCHOFIELD  McCONNELL,  M.A.,  A.A.G.O. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Spanish. 

JAMES  EDWARD   THOROGOOD,   B.A.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 
GEORGE  NOBLE  WAGNON,  Biology. 
ALBERT  SYDNEY  JOHNSON,  Chemistry. 
FRANK  NEWTON  HOWDEN,  Philosophy. 
RUSSELL  WOOD  TURNER,  Physics. 
WALTER  LEWIS  McGOLDRICK,  Library. 
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ADMISSION 


The  normal  time  for  a  student  to  enter  the  College  is  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  September.  He  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Semester  in  February,  if  besides 
having  the  fifteen  entrance  units,  he  is  qualified  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  classes.  A  candidate  for  admission  at  that 
time  should  communicate  with  the  Dean  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  January. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  are  admit- 
ted in  either  of  two  ways :  on  examination,  or  on  presenting 
a  certificate  from  an  approved  school. 

The  "unit"  system  is  adopted  in  estimating  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  College.  A  unit 
represents  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  high-school 
work  in  one  subject.  Thirty-six  weeks  with  five  forty-min- 
ute periods  each  week,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  constitute 
a  full  year's  work  in  the  subject.  The  ground  which  should 
be  covered  each  year  in  a  subject  is  indicated  on  pages  46-54 
of  this  catalogue. 

A  student  applying  for  entrance  to  the  College  must  present  fifteen 
acceptable  units  as  follows:  Four  units  in  English,  two  units  in  Mathe- 
matics (1  in  Algebra  and  1  in  Plane  Geometry),  and  nine  elective 
units. 

In  the  elective  units,  not  more  than  three  in  History,  and 
not  more  than  two  vocational  units  will  be  accepted. 

Elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  subjects  on 
page  46.  However  the  Entrance  Committee  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, accept  proper  equivalents  for  these  subjects. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  coming  from  other  standard  colleges  should  show 
detailed  evidence  of  the  work  done  there.  On  this  evidence, 
or  on  the  evidence  of  examination,  Quantity  and  Quality 
credits  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  transferring 
from  other  institutions  must  meet,  upon  entrance,  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  our  own  students.  No  degree  will 
be  conferred  upon  anyone  who  has  not  spent  the  last  year 
before  graduation  in  residence. 

Certificates : 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  the  College  Entrance  Board 
of  New  York;  from  all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  from  schools  on 
the  accredited  list  of  other  recognized  college  associations 
and  of  State  universities  outside  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  Southern  Association;  also  from  schools  not  on  these  lists 
whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee. Certificates,  however,  are  not  accepted  unless  at 
least  15  units  conform  to  our  requirements. 

All  students  who  wish  to  present  certificates  in  lieu  of  ex- 
amination should  write  to  the  Registrar  for  blank  forms  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  attended. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
should  be  mailed  by  him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Registrar  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Students  applying  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  who  have  not  previously  had  an  acceptable  certifi- 
cate sent  to  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  deprived  temporarily 
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of  college  privileges  by  the  necessity  of  correspondence  to 

correct  possible  errors  or  omissions. 

Certificates  from  private  tutors  can  in  no  case  be  accepted; 
students  thus  prepared  must  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

Entrance  Examinations: 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  for  those  who  desire 
to  enter  by  examination  during  the  week  previous  to  registra- 
tion for  the  First  Semester.  Candidates  for  such  examina- 
tions must  notify  the  Registrar  of  their  intention  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examinations. 
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Subject 


Topics 


English,  ist  yr.. 
English,  2nd  yr. 
English,  3rd  yr.. 


English,  4th  yr.. 


English  Grammar  and  Analysis 

Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 

English   and  American  Literature 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 

English  and  American  Literature 


Latin  (a),  ist  yr. 

Latin  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Latin  (c),  3rd  yr. 

Latin  (d),  4th  yr.. 


Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

Caesar's    Gallic    War,    four    books,    with    Gram- 
mar   and    Composition 

Cicero,  six  Orations,  Grammar,  Composition 
Virgil,  iEneid   I-VT,  Composition,  and  Prosody. 


Greek   (a),  ist  yr.. 
Greek   (b),  2nd  yr. 

Greek   (c),  3rd  yr. 


Grammar,   Composition,   Easy  Translation 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  with  Grammar 

and   Composition 

Homer's    Iliad,    three    books,    Composition,    and 

Prosody    ,, 


German  (a),  ist  yr 
German  (b),  2nd  yr 


Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation 

Grammar,  Composition   (con'd),  and  Translation 


French  (a),  ist  yr.. 
French  (b),  2nd  yr. 


Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition  (con'd),  and  Translation 


Spanish  (a),  ist  yr. 
Spanish  (b),  2nd  yr. 


Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition   (con'd),  and  Translation 


Mathematics  (a) 

Mathematics  (b) 

Mathematics  (c) 

Mathematics  (d) 

Mathematics  (e) . 


Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Algebra — Quadratic    Equations,    Progressions, 

and  the  Binomial  Theorem 

Plane   Geometry 

Solid   Geometry    

Plane   Trigonometry    


History  (a)1 

History  (b) 

History  (c) 

History  (d) 

History  (e) . 


American   History    

Ancient    History    

English    History     

Mediaeval   and  Modern  History 

Civics    (when  taught  independently  of  History) 


Biology . 


Chemistry . . . 

Physics 

Physiography . 
Physiology .  .  . 


Text-book  alone,  one  year 

Full  laboratory  work,  one  year. 

Text-book   alone,   one  year 

Full  laboratory  work 

Text-book  alone    

Full  laboratory  work 

Text-book  alone    

Full   laboratory  and  field  work. 
Text-book  with  laboratory  work. 


Drawingt .  . . 
Shop  Workt. 


Mechanical  and  Projection  Drawing 

Wood-work,   Forging,   and   Machine  Work. 


*Only  3  units  in  History  will  be  accepted.    tFor  amount,  see  page  51. 
&$T^  The  Committee  on  Entrance  may  at  its  discretion  accept  proper 
equivalents  for  units  above  listed. 
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DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
ENGLISH 

The  following  definition  was  prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  in 
November,  1931  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  It 
conforms  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  English 
which  was  appointed  in  1928  and  presented  its  final  report  in  1930. 

General  Statement 

The  requirement  in  English  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  (1) 
the  ability  to  read  with  understanding.  (2)  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
literature,  and  (3)  accurate  thinking  and  power  in  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression. This  training  is  to  be  viewed  not  merely  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  student's  work  in  courses  in  English,  but  in  its  relation  to  his  work  in 
all  other  subjects. 

LITERATURE 

A  fundamental  aim  in  the  study  of  literature  is  to  develop  the  student's 
enjoyment  of  good  reading,  and  his  recognition  of  the  varied  elements  in 
literature,  particularly  the  artistic,  social,  and  personal.  No  formal  process 
of  study  should  obscure  this  aim.  Any  carefully  organized  course  of 
secondary  school  study  of  literature  should  recognize  the  importance  of 
immediate  interest  in  the  thing  read,  and  meet  the  need  of  clear  under- 
standing of  its  content  and  of  its  general  significance  in  relation  to  author, 
period,  type,  and  social  background.  The  measure  of  the  student's  achieve- 
ment in  literature  will  be  ability  to  discuss  his  reading  intelligently,  with 
adequate  scope,  and  with  a  usable  knowledge  of  elementary  critical  terms. 
A  satisfactory  course  should  therefore  provide  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  traditionally  great  literature  and  with  recognized  literary  types. 

COMPOSITION 

Training  in  composition  aims  to  stimulate  the  student's  original  powers 
of  expression,  both  logical  and  imaginative,  and  to  enable  him  to  develop 
and  organize  his  material  in  a  way  that  reflects  his  own  incentives  and 
interests. 

The  test  in  composition  will  assume  continuous  and  thorough  training 
in  mechanics.  This  training  implies  a  mastery  in  practice  of  the  essentials 
of  grammar  as  an  aid  to  the  discussion  of  phraseology,  syntax  and  general 
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structure,  and  of  problems  of  meaning  and  interpretation.  It  implies  also 
habitual  correctness  in  punctuation,  spelling,  capitalization,  and  sentence 
and  paragraph  construction.  In  addition,  it  assumes  a  reasonable  maturity 
of  vocabulary,  and  such  a  command  of  varied  and  flexible  sentence  forms 
as  may  be  expected  from  rigorous  and  systematic  training  in  language  as 
the  effective  instrument  of  thought.  Such  instruction  necessitates  constant 
and  painstaking  practice  by  the  candidate  in  criticism  and  revision  of  his 
own  work. 

This  training  should  be  directed  to  the  expansion  and  intelligent  ordering 
of  the  student's  experience,  and  the  increase  of  his  sense  of  power  and 
enjoyment  in  writing. 

LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  WORK 

It  is  important  that  as  far  as  possible  the  student  be  taught  to  use 
library  facilities  such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  card  catalogues,  indices, 
periodicals,  readers'  guides,  and  other  works  of  reference. 

For  a  list  of  recommended  readings  consult  the  Definition  of  Re- 
quirements published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in 
December,  1936. 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — To  Quadratic  Equations. 

The  four  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  determination  of  highest 
common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple;  fractions .  including  com- 
plex fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations,  both  numeral  and 
literal,  containing  one  or  more  "unknown  quantities;  problems  depending 
on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  square  and  cube 
root  of  polynomials  and  numbers;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative.     (One  unit.) 

(b)  Algebra — Quadratic   Equations,   Binomial    Theorem,   and   Progres- 
sions. 

Quadratic  equations,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  problems 
depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive 
integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  as  usually 
found  in  works  on  high-school  algebra.  (One  unit,  if  a  full  year  has  beeD 
devoted  to  it.) 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual   theorems   and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including 
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the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  meas 
urements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurements  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises, 
including  loci  problems.  Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and 
plane  surfaces.     (One  unit.) 

(d)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including 
the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measure- 
ments of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  spherical 
triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises.  Applications  to  the 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.     (Half  unit.) 

(e)  Trigonometry. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  formulas.  Solution 
of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character.  Theory  and  use  of  loga- 
rithms (without  the  introduction  of  work  involving  infinite  series).  The 
solutions  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  and  practical  applications.  (Half 
unit.) 

LATIN 

(a)  Grammar,  Easy  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of 
words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in  general, 
with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  dis- 
course, and  the  subjunctive.  Translation  into  easy  Latin  of  detached 
sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
(One  unit.) 

(b)  Cesar,  Grammar,  and  Composition. 

Any  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  accompanying  work  in 
grammar  and  prose  composition.     (One  unit  ) 

(c)  Cicero,  Grammar,  and  Prose  Composition. 

Grammar,  with  prose  composition  and  translation  of  any  six  orations 
from  the  following  list,  or  equivalents:  the  four  orations  of  Catiline, 
Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius, 
the  fourteenth  Philippic.     (One  unit.) 
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(d)     Virgil,  Prose  Composition,  and  Prosody. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  ^Eneid,  and  so  much  prosody  as  relates  to  ac- 
cent, versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter.     (One  unit.) 

Equivalent  work  in  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  other  Latin  authors  may  be 
offered  in  place  of  (b)  or  (c);  and  in  Ovid,  in  place  of  (d).  In  connec- 
tion with  all  the  reading,  there  should  be  constant  practice  in  sight  trans- 
lation and  prose  composition. 

GREEK 


(a)  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  common  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and  the  general  gram- 
matical principles  of  Greek  prose.  Translation  into  Greek  of  detached 
sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on  the  Anabasis.  (One 
unit.) 

(b)  Xenophon,  Grammar,  and  Prose  Composition. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  with  accompanying  work  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition.     (One  unit.) 

(c)  Homer,  Composition,  and  Prosody. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494-end)  and  the 
Homeric  constructions,  forms,  and  prosody.     (One  unit.) 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  Greek,  there  should  be  constant 
practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose  composition. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session  of 
thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least 
forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion, dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar;  abundant  easy  exercises 
in  composition,  both  oral  and  written;  and  the  reading  of  at  least  fifty 
pages  of  elementary  texts.     (One  unit.) 

(b)  Grammar,  Composition  (continued),  and  Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above,  with 
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the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of  periods. 
There  should  be  constant  drill  in  grammar,  constant  practice  in  dictation 
and  conversation,  weekly  exercises  in  German  composition,  and  the  read- 
ing of  200  pages  of  German.     (One  unit.) 

FRENCH 

(a)  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session  of 
thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least 
forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in  pronunci- 
ation, dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar;  abundant  easy  exercises 
in  composition;  and  the  translation  of  ioo  pages  of  graduated  texts. 
(One  unit.) 

(b)  Grammar,  Composition  (continued),  and  Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above,  with  the 
same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of  recitation 
periods.  During  this  year  350  additional  pages  of  Modern  French  prose 
should  be  read,  with  constant  drill  in  grammar,  and  practice  in  dictation 
and  conversation,  daily  oral  exercises  in  rendering  English  into  French, 
and  periodical  written  exercises  in  French  composition.     (One  unit.) 

SPANISH 

(a)  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session  of 
thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least 
forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in  pronunci- 
ation, dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  abundant  easy  ex- 
ercises in  composition,  both  oral  and  written;  and  the  translation  of  100 
pages  of  graduated  texts.     (One  unit.) 

(b)  Grammar,  Composition  (continued),  and  Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above,  with  the 
same  length  of  recitation  periods.  During  this  year  300  additional  pages 
of  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetry  should  be  read  with  continued  drill 
in  grammar,  and  constant  practice  in  dictation,  conversation,  daily  oral 
exercises  in  rendering  English  into  Spanish,  and  written  exercises  in 
Spanish  composition.     (One  unit.) 
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HISTORY 

Three  units  may  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Ancient  History one  ( i )  unit. 

English  History one  ( I )  unit. 

Mediaeval  and   Modern   History one  ( I )  unit. 

American  History   one  ( I )  unit. 

Civics   (when  taught  independently  of  history) .  .half  (J4)  unit. 

The  subjects  must  be  taught  with  proper  equipment  of  maps,  charts, 
written  themes,  etc.,  in  addition  to  text-books  and  recitations.  Where  the 
certificate  privilege  is  desired,  the  school  should  submit  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  work  done,  in  addition  to  the  statement  that  the  student  has 
passed  this  or  that  course.  Experience  has  shown  that  work  of  a  high- 
school  grade  sufficient  to  qualify  the  student  to  enter  college  courses  ir. 
History  should  be  based  upon  careful  preparation  in  History  in  the  lower 
grades.  When  the  student  is  to  be  examined  in  two  or  three  units  in 
History  or  wishes  to  have  certificates  accepted  for  additional  years  of 
work  of  high-school  grade,  it  is  expected  that  the  examination  paper  or  the 
certificate  shall  give  evidence  of  more  advanced  and  mature  work  in  the 
second  and  following  years  of  high-school  study  than  in  the  first  year.  Two 
years'  work,  with  no  evidence  of  such  progress,  will  not  necessarily  be  val- 
ued as  representing  two  units. 

Schools  are  urged  to  consult  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  on  the  study  of  History  in  Schools 
(Macmillan)  for  outlines  of  a  desirable  school  course  in  History. 

Note. — Schools  should  observe  carefully  that  no  credit  may  be  given 
for  college  entrance  on  courses  in  History  or  any  of  the  sciences  pursued  by 
the  student  before  entering  the  secondary  school. 


BIOLOGY 

The  preparation  in  Biology  should  include  a  careful  study  for  a  full 
vear  of  the  following  divisions  of  the  subjects:  Anatomy  and  Morphology; 
Physiology;  Ecology;  the  natural  history  of  the  plant  and  animal  groups 
and  classification.     Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  student  is  essential, 
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and  should  receive  at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recitation. 
Stress  should  be  laid  upon  diagrammatically  accurate  drawing,  and  precise, 
expressive  description. 

If  the  year's  work  has  been  successfully  completed  without  the  labora- 
tory work,  credit  is  given  for  only  one-half  unit.     (One  or  one-half  unit.) 

CHEMISTRY 

The  candidate  for  entrance  credit  in  Chemistry  should  have  studied  such 
a  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  as  can  be  covered  in  three  meetings  a  week 
during  the  usual  school  year,  and  in  addition  thereto  should  have  worked 
in  the  laboratory  about  ioo  hours. 

If  the  year's  work  in  the  text-book  has  been  successfully  completed, 
but  without  the  full  laboratory  work,  the  applicant  will  be  credited  with 
only  one-half  unit.     (One  or  one-half  unit.) 

PHYSICS 

A  course  in  Physics  of  one  full  year,  covering  the  topics  of  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  The  work 
should  include:  (i)  lecture-room  demonstrations  by  the  teacher  with  ap- 
propriate apparatus;  (2)  text-book  work,  with  numerical  examples;  and 
(3)  laboratory  exercises  by  the  pupil — all  three  embodying  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subject. 

If  the  year's  work  in  the  text-book  has  been  completed  successfully, 
but  without  the  full  laboratory  work,  the  applicant  will  be  credited  with 
only  one-half  unit.     (One  or  one-half  unit.) 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

The  preparation  in  Physiography  should  include  the  study  for  a  full 
session  of  at  least  one  of  the  modern  text-books,  together  with  an  ap- 
proved laboratory  and  field  course  of  not  less  than  forty  exercises  actually 
performed  by  the  student. 

If  the  text-book  work  is  successfully  completed  without  the  laboratory 
and  field  course,  only  one-half  unit  will  be  credited.  (One  or  one-half 
unit.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

The  preparation  in  Physiology  should  include  the  study  of  the  nature 
of  foods  and  their  history  in  the  body;  the  essential  facts  of  digestion, 
absorption,  circulation,  secretion,  excretion,  and  respiration;  the  motor, 
nervous  and  sensory  functions;  and  the  structure  of  the  various  organs 
by  which  these  operations  are  performed.  A  notebook  with  careful  out- 
line drawings  of  the  chief  structures  studied  anatomically,  together  with 
the  explanations  of  these  drawings,  and  study  of  a  good  text-book,  are 
essential.     (One-half  unit.) 

Note. — Schools  should  observe  carefully  that  no  credit  may  be  given 
for  college  entrance  on  courses  in  History  or  any  of  the  sciences  pursued 
by  the  student  before  entering  the  secondary  school. 

DRAWING 

Mechanical  and  Projection  Drawing. — Projections  of  cubes,  prisms, 
and  pyramids  in  simple  positions;  methods  of  revolving  the  solid  in  new 
positions;  method  of  changing  the  planes  of  projection;  projections  of 
the  three  round  bodies  in  simple  positions  and  in  revolved  positions;  sec- 
tions by  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  projections;  sections  by  inclined 
planes,  developments  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders  and  cones;  intersec- 
tions of  curved  surfaces.     (One  unit.) 


SHOP  WORK 

Woodwork,  Forging,  and  Machine  Work. — The  candidate  should 
present  valid  certificates  covering  at  least  240  hours  of  work  under  com- 
petent instruction,  with  adequate  appliances.  He  should  be  familiar  with 
the  usual  shop  processes,  the  standard  methods  of  work,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  the  ordinary  constructive  materials.     (One  unit.) 
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THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

The  regular  session  begins  the  Tuesday  before  the  third 
Thursday  in  September  and  ends  the  second  Monday  in 
June.  The  session  of  i939-'40  begins  September  19,  1939, 
and  closes  June  10,  1940. 

The  regular  session  is  divided  into  two  Semesters.  The 
First  Semester  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
September  and  ends  February  3;  the  second  semester  begins 
February  5,  and  ends  June  10. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Freshmen  must  matriculate  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ses- 
sion Tuesday,  September  19;  other  students  must  register 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  September  20,  the  second  day  of 
the  session.  A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  day  indi- 
cated will  be  required  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  $5.00. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  arrived  at  Sewanee  and 
does  not  present  himself  for  registration,  will  be  charged 
#2.00  for  each  day  that  he  fails  to  register. 

Students  are  also  required  to  register  again  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Second  Semester,  February  5.  Failure  to  regis- 
ter on  this  day  subjects  the  student  to  special  fees. 

ADVISING  SYSTEM 

Upon  registration,  a  Freshman  is  assigned  to  a  Faculty 
advisor  who  has  general  supervision  of  his  college  course, 
and  to  whom  the  student  may  refer  any  problem,  scholastic 
or  personal,  which  arises  during  his  Freshman  year. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  uses  the  per- 
centage system  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent  being  required 
for  passing.    In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which  are  given 
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upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  or 
more,  Quality  credits  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one 
Quality  credit  for  each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94 
gives  him  two  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and 
a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives  him  three  Quality  credits  for  each 
Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
semester  grades. 

Quantity  credits  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Semester  Hours. 
The  "Semester  Hour"  is  the  work  of  one  hour  a  week  of 
recitation  or  lecture  throughout  the  Semester.  Two  hours 
of  laboratory  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture. 

STATUS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  Freshman  Student  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24 
Quantity  credits  and  fewer  than  18  Quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  24 
Quantity  credits  and  18  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  58 
Quantity  credits  and  52  Quality  credits. 

A  Junior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  60  Quantity 
credits  and  54  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Senior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Faculty 
is  admitted  to  certain  classes  without  being  required  to  pre- 
sent the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number 
of  courses  prescribed  for  regular  students.  Only  students 
of  mature  age  (not  less  than  21  years  of  age)  are  permitted 
to  take  work  in  the  College  as  special  students. 

For  Freshmen  the  scholastic  requirement  for  admission  in 
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the  following  session  is  18  semester  hours;  for  Upper  class- 
men, 24  semester  hours. 

Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  may  be  absolved  by 
Special  examinations  or  by  credits  earned  in  Summer  School. 

Upperclassmen  are  required  to  pass  9  semester  hours  in  the 
first  semester  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  registration  in  the 
second  semester  of  any  year. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  receiving  a  grade  below  70  and  above  54  in  any 
course  is  considered  conditioned  in  that  course;  and  such 
condition  must  be  removed  by  a  special  examination  with- 
in the  next  semester  of  the  student's  residence.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  condition  automatically  becomes  a  failure  and 
the  course  must  be  repeated  in  class. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  special  examination  must  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  to  the  professor  under  whom  the 
examination  is  to  be  taken,  and  must  present  at  that  time  the 
Treasurer's  receipt  showing  that  he  has  paid  the  special  fee 
of  $5.00.  No  grade  will  be  recorded  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice unless  the  fee  has  been  paid. 
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DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  in  this  department  are  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  and  Master  of 
Arts  (M.A.) 

Candidates  for  Degrees 

All  candidates  for  degrees  in  June  must  announce  their 
candidacy  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  October  31  of  their 
Senior  year.  With  this  announcement  the  candidate  must 
present  a  detailed  statement  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  all 
credits  received  and  of  all  courses  being  carried  at  the  time 
of  application.  No  student  who  fails  to  make  this  application 
and  statement  by  the  time  specified  will  be  recommended  for 
a  degree. 

THE  B.A.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES 
Group  Electives 

A — English;  Latin;  Greek;  French;  Spanish;  German. 

B — Economics;  Government;  History;  Philosophy. 

G — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Biology;  Civil 
Engineering;  Forestry. 

The  choice  of  Majors  and  Minors  as  prescribed  on  pages  59  and  61 
is  to  be  made  from  subjects  listed  above. 
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THE  B.A.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality 
Credits,  which  must  be  obtained  as  follows : 

I.  Prescribed  Courses. 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 

English  1-2  and  3-4. 

Bible    1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 

2Foreign  Languages  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social  Science  group  (Economics,  Government, 

and  History). 
Any   two   courses   in   the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,    Chemistry, 

Physics,  and  Mathematics). 
Physical  Education. 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 
(a)  Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as 
a  major:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Economics, 
Government,  History,  Philosophy. 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  not  more  than  four  year 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  fewer  than  three  year  courses  or 
their  equivalent. 


1Students  properly  qualified  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  English  1-2  and  Mathematics  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  who  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  are 
scheduled  in  Course  3-4. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 

Note: — Students  announcing  their  intention  to  take  a  Theological 
course  as  well  as  the  B.A.  degree  are  permitted  to  include  in  their  elec- 
tives  24  Semester  Hours  of  work  in  the  Theological  School. 
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(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  sufficient  courses  in  either 
one  or  two  minor  subjects,  with  not  fewer  than  two  courses  in  each  sub- 
ject, to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the  Field  of  Concentration 
amount  to  seven. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  listed  in  I  above  may,  with  the  exception  of  English  1-2,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  elementary  courses  in  language,  be  counted  as  courses  in  the 
Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 
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THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality  Credits,  which 
must  be  obtained  as  follows: 

I.     Prescribed  Courses. 
The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 
1English  1-2  and  3-4. 
Bible  1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 
2Foreign  Language  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social  Science  group  (Economics,  Government, 

and  History). 
Any    two    courses    in   the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,   Chemistry, 

Mathematics,  and  Physics). 
Physical    Education. 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 

(a)  Major  Subject. 

At  or' before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as  a 
major:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Forestry 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  not  more  than  four  year 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  fewer  than  three  year  courses  or 
their  equivalent. 

(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  in  either  one  or  two  minor 
subjects,  sufficient  courses  to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the 
Field  of  Concentration  amount  to  six. 


1Students  properly  qualified  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  Mathematics  1-2  and  English  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  who  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  are 
scheduled  in  Course  3-4. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree, 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 
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(c)  Foreign  Languace. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  in  Pure  Science  and  Mathematics  listed  in  I  above,  may  with 
the  exception  of  Mathematics  1-2  be  counted  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 
The  remaining  courses  necessaiy  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GRADUATE  AND 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.A. 

and  the  B.S.  degrees,  the  student  may  pursue  a  course  which 

will  prepare  him  for  specialization  in  Law,  Business,  and 

Medicine  as  follows: 

LAW  AND  BUSINESS 

The  program  of  study  outlined  below  is  recommended  by 
the  departments  of  History,  Economics,  and  Government  to 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  who  are  planning  their  field 
of  concentration  in  social  science.  It  is  further  recommended 
to  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  schools  of  law,  business, 
journalism,  and  government  service,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  graduate  schools. 
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Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

English  1-2 6  English  3-4  6 

Mathematics  or  Science . .  .  6-8  Economics   1-2  .  6 

^eign  Language  1-2 8  Government  1-2  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  6 

Physical  Education ".'.'.'.'.'.'.  2        Z°rel?n  ******* f 


Elective 6 


Elective 


Total    34  Total 32 

At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  every  candidate  will 
consult  with  his  major  professor  regarding  the  schedule  of 
courses  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Normally,  on 
the  completion  of  the  above  courses,  the  student  will  still 
have  to  achieve  62  additional  credit-hours. 

The  field  of  concentration  in  History,  Economics,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Government  consists  of  seven  year  courses  or  their 
equivalent  in  semester  courses.  The  student  is  advised  to  take 
three  year  courses  in  the  major  subject  and  two  courses  in 
each  of  the  two  minor  subjects;  however,  it  is  permissible 
to  have  four  courses  in  the  major  and  three  in  one  minor 
subject. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elective  credit  hours,  students 
are  advised  to  elect  a  sequence  of  courses  related  to  the  so- 
cial sciences,  such  as  literature  and  philosophy,  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  expression  and  in- 
tellectual discipline. 

Students  intending  to  take  up  graduate  work  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  the  two  foreign  languages  required  for 
higher  degrees. 

A  Freshman  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  in  school, 
stands  at  entrance  in  the  highest  third  of  the  Freshman  class, 
may  elect  Economics  1-2  or  Government  1-2,  provided  he 
can  be  excused  from  English  1-2  or  Mathematics  1-2  on 
taking  the  departmental  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  MEDICINE 

The  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  graduate  school  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Chemistry,  and  the  student  who  expects  to  enter 
a  medical  school  which  requires  the  Bachelor's  degree  for 
entrance,  should  take  the  following  courses  during  his  first 
two  years: 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry,    1-2  Chemistry,  3-4 

(General   Chemistry)  (Analytical  Chemistry) 

English,   1-2  English,    3-4 

English   Bible,   1-2  French,  3-4,  or  German,  3-4 

French,  1-2,  or  German,  1-2  Mathematics,   3-4 

Mathematics,  1-2  Physics,   1-2 
Physical    Education 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  the  following  must  be 
completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree: a  third  course  in  the  foreign  language  taken  during 
the  first  two  years,  or  two  courses  in  one  other  foreign 
language;  History,  1-2;  Philosophy,  1-2;  Chemistry,  5-6 
(Organic  Chemistry) ;  and  any  two  of  the  following:  Biology, 
1-2;  Chemistry,  7-8  (Physical  Chemistry);  Chemistry,  9-10; 
Chemistry,  11-12;  Mathematics,  5-6;  Mathematics,  11-12; 
Physics,  5-6;  and  Physics,  7-8;  and  additional  courses  chosen 
by  the  student  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry to  make  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  completed 
within  four  years  total  128. 

Note: — A  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  which  does 
not  require  a  college  degree  for  entrance  may  complete  within  a  three- 
year  period,  Chemistry,  1-2,  Chemistry,  3-4,  Chemistry,  5-6,  Physics,  1-2, 
and  Biology,  1-2;  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

A  student  may  complete  within  a  two  year  period  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  a  medical  school  which  requires  only  two  years  of  college  work 
for  entrance  by  taking  Chemistry,  1-2,  Chemistry,  3-4,  Biology,  1-2,  and 
Physics,   1-2;  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
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number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen.  Such 
a  student  would  complete  the  required  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  a 
summer  school. 

Because  the  courses  which  students  take  in  preparatory  schools  and 
the  entrance  requirements  of  medical  schools  vary  considerably,  a  student 
who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  consult  with  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  before  he  begins  his  pre-medical  course.  There  will  then 
be  arranged  a  schedule  of  courses  which  when  satisfactorily  completed  will 
admit  him  to  the  medical  school  of  his  choice. 
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THE  M.A.  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  only  upon  those 
who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Philosophy,  or 
Science,  from  this  University  or  from  some  other  institution 
of  the  same  standing,  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at 
least  one  regular  session  devoted  to  graduate  study  exclu- 
sively. The  work  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  courses 
or  their  equivalent,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  For  the 
major  subject,  three  courses;  for  the  minor  subject,  two 
:ourses. 

A  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  special  investigation  must 
be  submitted  to  the  major  professor  and  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies  not  later  than  the  ist  of  May  of  the  year 
in  which  the  candidate  presents  himself  for  graduation.  Two 
typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  Library. 

The  undergraduate  requirement  for  graduate  work  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  three  undergraduate  courses  in  the  major 
subject  and  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  in  all  under- 
graduate courses  taken  by  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
he  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  P  rench  or  German. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  BIBLE  and  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 

Professor  Dallinger 
Mr.  Griswold 
1-2.    English  Bible. 

A  survey  course  of  the  whole  Bible  in  historical  outline^  showing  the 
development  of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
including  also  a  general  introduction  to  the  origin  and  transmission,  back- 
ground and  nature  of  Biblical  literature.  First  Semester,  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha;  Second  Semester,  New  Testament.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3.  Comparative  Religion  and  Christian  Philosophy. 

An  introduction  to  the  founders  and  literature  of  great  living  religions. 
The  second  half  of  the  Semester  will  be  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  in  the  light  of  the  literature  and  history  studied  in  this 
department.     First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  Church  History. 

A  survey  course  in  church  history  from  the  first  century  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  biography  and  to  the  origin  and  genius  of 
the  principal  churches  in  Europe  and  America.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

Courses  3  and  4  are  electives;  and  one  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 


BIOLOGY 
Professor  McCrady 

1-2.     General  Zoology. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  classification  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  representatives  of  all  the  Phyla  and  most  of  the  Classes  of 
animals.  In  addition  to  this,  for  the  sake  of  students  not  intending  to 
take  further  courses  in  this  Department,  an  elementary  survey  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Embryology,  Genetics,  and  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
is  included.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  De- 
partment. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours.  (Credit, 
eight  hours.) 
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3-4.    Vertebrate  Embryology. 

The  lectures  cover  the  descriptive  embryology  of  all  the  Vertebrate 
Classes  and  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental 
embryology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  microscopic- 
al slides,  the  study  of  serial  sections  of  frog,  chick,  and  pig  embryos;  and 
simple  exercises  in  experimental  techniques.  Lectures,  three  hours;  lab- 
oratory work,  six  hours.      (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

*5-6.     Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  microscopical  sections  and 
whole  mounts  of  Amphioxus  and  Ammocoetes,  the  dissection  of  a  Hemi- 
chordate,  a  Urochordate,  a  Cyclostome,  an  Elasmob ranch,  and  a  Mammal; 
and  finally,  of  the  study  of  prepared  microscopical  slides  of  various  verte- 
brate tissues.  The  entire  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  dissection  of 
the  cat.  The  lectures  include  in  addition  to  the  morphological  data,  a 
discussion  of  their  bearing  upon  questions  concerning  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Chordates.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
(Credit,  eight  hours.) 

•7.     History  of  Biology. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Taxonomy,  Anatomy,  Embryology, 
Physiology,  Genetics,  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  are  traced  from  the 
Greek  period  to  modern  times.  An  introduction  is  provided  for  the  philoso- 
phical questions  considered  in  the  following  course.  Two  years  of  Biology 
are  prerequisite  for  this  course,  though  exception  may  occasionally  be  made 
for  well  qualified  students.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

*8.     Philosophy  of  Biology. 

Biology  7  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  The  major  philosophical  prob- 
lems with  which  Biology  has  to  deal,  as  unearthed  in  the  History  course, 
are  dealt  with  more  thoroughly,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  their 
bearing  on  modern  sociological  and  religious  questions.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.     Genetics. 

The  course  begins  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  segregation,  independent 
assortment,  linkage,  the  linear  order  of  the  genes,  interference,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  linkage  groups.  Then  follows  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  Genetics  to  Embryology.     Finally,  brief  attention  is  given  to 


*Not  offered  in  1939-40. 
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practical  application  in  animal  breeding  and  Eugenics.     Lectures,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

10.     Physiology. 

Chemistry  1-2  is  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1-2  is  strongly  recommended 
as  a  background  for  this  course.  The  functions  of  blocd,  lungs,  excretory 
organs,  digestive,  endocrine,  nervous,  and  muscular  systems,  special  sensory- 
organs,  and  reproductive  organs  are  considered  in  this  order.  The  course 
is  designed  to  emphasize  the  comparative  point  of  view,  instead  of  limit- 
ing attention  to  man.     Lectures,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11-12.     Research. 

Students  qualified  for  graduate  work  will  be  assigned  problems  for 
original  investigation  in  descriptive  and  experimental  embryology  and 
anatomy  with  a  view  to  publication  of  results  in  standard  scientific 
journals  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Hours  and  credits  will  ibe  arranged  by  consultation  with  the  professor. 

BOTANY 
Professor  Moyer 

1-2.     General  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  seed  plants,  morphology  of 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds.  A  survey  of  the  plant 
groups  and  classification  of  plants.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Physiology  and  Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  climate  and  associated  plants. 

Prerequisite:   Botany  1-2  and  Chemistry  1-2. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davis 
Associate  Professor  Scott 

1-2.     General   Chemistry. 

This  is  an  introductory  course,  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  necessary  for  entrance.    It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts 
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and  theories  of  chemistry  and  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  more  com- 
mon metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the  idea  of  in- 
culcating the  scientific  method  of  thought.  The  course  is  prerequisite 
for  additional  work  in  chemistry. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  five  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

3-4.    Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  including  the  applications  of  the  various  solution  phenomena. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  five  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

5-6.     Organic   Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  The  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  take  only  three 
courses  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in 
chemistry  or  enter  a  medical  school.    Chemistry  3-4  is  prerequisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  five  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

7-8.     Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  the  fundamental  physical  laws  and 
theories  to  the  phenomena  of  chemistry.  The  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  enter 
a  medical  school.  It  is  prerequisite  for  departmental  recommendation  to 
graduate  schools.  Chemistry  5-6  is  prerequisite,  but  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

9-10.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  more  difficult  points  of  Courses  1-2,  3-4,  and  7-8  are  stressed,  and 
the  rare  elements  are  taken  up  in  considerable  detail.  Course  7-8  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours.      (Credit,  four  hours). 

11-12.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry  up  to 
1870.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  more  complex  reactions  of 
organic  chemistry  are  discussed.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  idea  about  research  problems  and  the  methods  of  interpreting 
the  results  of  research.      Lectures,  two  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

13-14.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

A  study  of  organic  analysis,  advanced  organic  synthesis,  and  structural 
formula  determination. 

Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 
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15-16.    Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  course  in  which  the  more  difficult  separations  are  made  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively. 

Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

17-18.     Research. 

The  course  consists  of  conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  an  original 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  number  of  credit  hours 
granted  is  determined  by  the  instructor  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Moyer 

1.  Plane  Surveying. 

The  use,  adjustment,  and  care  of  instruments;  leveling;  measurement  of 
distances  and  angles;  land  surveying;  miscellaneous  surveying  problems. 
First  Semester.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

2.  Drafting. 

Practice  in  mechanical  or  topographic  drawing.  Laboratory,  four  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours.) 

Professor  Jervey 

3-4.     Advanced  Engineering. 

The  course  covers  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  Engineering  Materials, 
Component  Parts  of  Structures,  Design  and  Description  of  Simple 
Structures.  Special  emphasis  on  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Highways. 
Prepares  for  Technical  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prerequisite  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  3-4  and  Physics  1-2.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  (Credit,  six  hours). 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Kayden 
Assistant  Professor  Thorogood 
Course  1-2  is  open  to  students  having  Sophomcre  standing 
and  is  prerequisite  to  all  further  work  in  economics.  Gowns- 
men may  elect  an  advanced  course  concurrently  with  course 
1-2,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     Course  5-6  is  re- 
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quired  of  all  students  taking  economics  as  a  major  subject. 

Students  of  Senior  standing,  without  previous  training  in 
economics,  may  elect  course  1-2  in  sociology,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  prescribed  work  of  one  year  in  social  science  for 
the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 

The  work  in  economics  and  sociology  has  regard  primarily 
to  the  cultural  and  public  aspects  of  our  economic  system  and 
social  institutions.  In  all  courses  the  aim  is  to  train  the 
mind  in  habits  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought,  and  to 
nurture  the  spirit,  in  ways  helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  modern  economic  phenomena,  for  better 
citizenship  and  for  advanced  work  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
government,  law,  and  business. 

1-2.     Elements  of  Economics. 

(1)  A  general  survey  of  man's  economic  activities  and  institutions  in 
their  evolution  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  capitalistic  forms  of  today, 
particularly  such  features  of  industrial  society  as  machine  technology, 
specialization,  competition,  property,  exchange,  social  control.  (2)  The 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  organization  and  working  of  the 
present-day  economic  system  in  the  fields  of  production,  exchange,  and 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  (3)  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  our  leading  economic  problems — 
money  and  credit,  international  trade,  labor,  industrial  combinations, 
waste  and  conservation,  social  welfare,  government  control,  etc.  (Credit, 
six  hours.) 

3.     Industry  and  Labor. 

A  study  of  selected  contemporary  economic  problems  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  attention  to  their  social  effects  and  economic  theory. 
The  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  modern  industrialism;  the  implications 
of  the  machine  and  power  age.  Problems  of  economic  insecurity;  unem- 
ployment, wages,  and  collective  bargaining.  Industrial  crises  and  social 
security  legislation.  The  business  cycle;  causes  and  effects  of  prosperity 
and  depression  Human  relations  in  industry;  scientific  management. 
Wealth,  productive  capacity,  and  the  distribution  of  the  national  income; 
problems  of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profit.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 
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4.  International   Economic   Relations. 

The  backgrounds  of  world  economy:  Natural  resources;  economic  and 
political  factors;  economic  nationalism  and  imperialism.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  economic  organization  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Problems  of  international  finance, 
foreign  loans  and  investments,  and  war  debts.  Economic  policies  of  govern- 
ment: Commercial  treaties,  principles  and  methods  of  tariff  bargaining, 
protection  and  preference,  control  of  raw  materials,  competition  and  com- 
bination in  foreign  trade,  and,  more  in  particular,  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

5.  Types  of  Economic  Organization. 

This  course  undertakes  a  critical  examination  of  the  various  programs 
for  economic  reform  advanced  by  the  different  schools  of  liberal  and  so- 
cialist thought  in  Europe  and  America.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  economics 
of  capitalism,  Marxian  socialism,  syndicalism,  guild  socialism,  etc.  The 
economic  structure  of  communist  and  fascist  states.  Consumers'  coopera- 
tive movement.  Attention  is  given  to  the  controversies  over  democracy 
and  economic  liberalism;  the  grounds  for  economic  planning  and  control; 
and  democracy  in  industry  under  the  existing  economic  system.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

6.  Government  and  Business:     Problems  of  Public  Control. 

A  critical  survey  of  American  industrialism,  anti-trust  law  enforce- 
ment, business  crises,  social  reform  movements,  with  special  reference  to 
problems  of  public  control  of  business  enterprise.  The  recent  extension 
of  the  concept  of  "business  affected  with  a  public  interest."  Constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  regulation.  Regulation  of  industry,  agriculture,  finance; 
relief  and  pulblic  works;  codes  and  fair  competition;  the  dilemma  of  labor, 
small  business,  and  consumers.  The  elements  of  sound  national  policy 
towards  business.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7.  Money  and  Banking. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  banking; 
systems  of  coinage,  paper  currency,  the  gold  standard.  The  organization, 
work,  and  policies  of  commercial  banks.  Domestic  and  foreign  exchange. 
Investment  banking,  savings  banking,  and  agricultural  credit  institutions. 
The  history  of  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
banks  of  the  principal  countries.  The  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  money,  and  problems  of  monetary  policy. 
(Credit,  three  hours.) 
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8.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 

The  historical  development  of  public  finance.  Public  expenditure- 
classification;  scope  of  federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures,  and  their 
economic  effects.  Public  revenues,  commercial  and  administrative.  Prac- 
tical problems  of  taxation  in,  the  United  States:  property  tax,  income  tax, 
customs  taxes,  special  taxation  of  corporations,  etc.  Principles  of  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens;  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation. 
Public  credit,  public  debt  policies,  and  budget-making.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  handling  of  real  and  nominal  accounts,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  various  types  of  journals,  books  of  original  entry, 
the  trial  balance,  capital  and  revenue  expenditures,  adjustments  and 
closing  of  books,  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  and  balance  sheets.  In- 
ventories, accruals  and  deferred  items;  depreciation,  obsolescence,  deple- 
tion; general  and  subsidiary  ledgers.  Use  of  accounting  elements  in  the 
individual  enterprise,  the  partnership  and  the  corporation;  also  their  use 
in  various  economic  processes  and  institutions.  Accounting  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  control  in  business  and  government.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

10.  Corporation  Finance. 

A  study  of  the  modern  business  corporation  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  management,  the  investor,  and  the  public.  Financial  statements 
and  their  interpretation:  capital  stock,  assets,  depreciation,  reserve  funds, 
the  balance  sheet,  etc.  The  promotion,  organization,  underwriting,  and 
marketing  of  corporate  securities.  Financial  problems  of  current  operation 
and  income;  expansion  and  consolidation;  receiverships  and  reorganiza- 
tions. Selected  topics  of  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  commercial  paper, 
and  business  associations.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Colonial  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  economic  independence.  Public  lands  and  internal  improve- 
ments. Early  financial  history  and  commercial  policies.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  economic  development  since  the  Civil  War:  the  growth  of 
manufactures;  industrial  combinations  and  the  struggles  between  private 
and  government  control  in  economic  affairs;  financial  history,  commerce, 
tariff  controversies;  labor  and  social  legislation;  agrarian  discontent  and 
agricultural  policies;  natural  resources  and  conservation.  Recent  econom- 
ic trends  and  reforms.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 
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12.     Independent   Reading  Course. 

The  independent  reading  course  is  open  to  qualified  Juniors  and  Seniors 
with  a  high  scholastic  standing.  The  reading  course  will  be  devoted  to  a 
special  subject  or  period,  closely  coordinated  with  the  student's  program 
of  concentration  in  economics  and  related  social  sciences.  It  will  include 
periodic  reports  on  readings,  a  senior  thesis,  and  a  general  examination.  The 
thesis  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  on  or  before  the  first  Monday- 
after  the  Easter  recess.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

Sociology 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Factors  of  social  life  shaping  groups:  physical,  economic,  biologic, 
and  cultural.  Population  growth  and  pressure.  Genesis  of  social  insti- 
tutions and  the  role  of  custom,  property,  family,  religion,  and  government 
in  civilization.  The  nature  of  group  life;  the  significance  of  communi- 
cation, association,  exploitation,  domination.  The  role  of  competition  and 
cooperation  between  classes  and  nations;  the  processes  which  strengthen  or 
weaken  social  cooperation.  The  methods  and  agencies  of  social  control: 
public  opinion,  law,  belief,  art,  ideals,  leadership.  Social  products  and 
institutions.  Theories  of  social  progress  in  Western  civilization.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

2.  Social  Problems. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  major  social  problems  of  today  in  the  light 
of  our  changing  environment.  Race  and  immigration;  racial  relations; 
nationalism.  Problems  of  urban  society:  women  and  children  in  industry; 
hazards  of  industrial  life;  the  family,  public  health,  and  social  morality. 
Problems  of  rural  society.  Forms  of  community  organization.  Social 
pathology:  child  dependency,  poverty,  the  aged,  crime,  etc.  Standards  of 
life  and  factors  of  social  adjustment.  Expanding  concepts  of  police  power 
in  legislation  and  court  interpretation.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Knickerbocker 

Associate  Professor  Long 

Assistant  Professor  Martin 

Assistant  Professor  Moore 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  English  is  the  development 

of  character,  culture,  power,  and  poise  through  processes  of 
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thought,  imagination  and  feeling  in  written  expression,  and 
through  contacts  with  literary  achievements  of  recognized 
significance  and  enduring  worth.  The  Department  seeks  to 
train  students  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  as  effectively 
as  possible  and  to  inculcate  affection  for  literary  traditions 
and  standards  exemplified  by  English  and  American  writers 
of  distinction.  The  prevailing  ideal  is  to  awaken  imagina- 
tion and  feelings  for  these  ideals  and  attitudes  permeating 
literature  which  make  for  a  civilized  country  and  a  humane, 
refined,  and  social-minded  individual. 

Courses  1-2  and  3-4  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 

Course  25-26  is  required  of  all  students  selecting  the  con- 
centration field  in  English. 

All  courses  beyond  3-4  are  open  only  to  those  students 
not  concentrating  in  English  who  have  done  creditable  work 
in  the  introductory  courses  and  who  can  satisfy  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  course  concerning  their  ability  to  accomplish 
a  liberal  amount  of  collateral  outside  reading. 

Students  electing  to  pursue  English  as  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion will  be  assigned  special  reading  lists  for  the  three  sum- 
mers of  their  undergraduate  course  and  will  be  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  this  summer  reading  in  the  following 
Autumn,  through  oral  or  written  examination.  Students 
failing  to  attain  an  average  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  in  the 
Freshman  year  will  not  be  accepted  as  candidates  in  the 
concentration  field  of  English. 

1-2.     Introductory  Course. 

While  the  emphasis  in  this  course  is  consistently  laid  upon  training  the 
student  to  write  clearly,  intelligently,  and  effectively,  a  concurrent  effort 
is  made  to  induce  the  student  into  an  appreciation  and  thorough  study 
oi  worthy  literature.  Weekly  reports  and  theses  are  required  throughout 
the  year,  forming  the  basis  for  discussion  in  conference  which  every 
student  will  have  with  his  professor.     Students  who  are  notably  deficient 
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in  the  minimum  essentials  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  composition  will  be 
required  to  take  a  special  sub-freshman  course  in  these  requirements  with- 
out credit.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Knickerbocker,  Long,  Mar- 
tin, and  Moore.] 

3-4.     Representative  Modern  Classics. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  as  total  units  a  minimum  of  six 
representative  books,  familiar  to  every  well-educated  person.  Three  will 
be  studied  intensively  in  the  first  semester:  Newman's  On  the'  Scene  and 
Nature  of  University  Education;  Cariyle's  Past  and  Present;  Ruskin's 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  In  the  second  semester  the  following 
three  will  be  similarly  analyzed  and  discussed:  Arnold's  Culture  and 
Anarchy;  Morley's  On  Compromise;  and  Pater's  Studies  in  the  Renais- 
sance. 

While  the  works  cited  form  the  frame  and  staple  of  the  courses,  sup- 
plementary readings  will  be  assigned  and  discussed  in  poetry,  drama,  and 
the  novel  towards  the  end  of  widening  and  deepening  the  student's 
literary  sensibilities.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Long,  Martin, 
and  Moore.] 

5-6.     Shakespeare. 

Eight  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be  intensively  studied  in  class;  others 
will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading.  Plays  for  class  study  will  be: 
Richard  II,  Richard  III;  As  You  Like  It  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; 
Hamlet  and  Othello;  and  A  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  work  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  drama  and  the  English  theatre.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

7-8.     The  English  Romantic  Movement. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
the  rise  of  English  Periodical  Literature.  The  second  semester  is  given 
to  a  study  of  the  Romantic  essayists:  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and 
Leigh  Hunt;  and  of  the  poets,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

9-10.     Milton. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  life  and  work  (poetry  and  prose)  of  John 
Milton,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  artistic  achievements  as  a  Christian 
humanist.      (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 
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11-12.    Victorian  Literature. 

Intensive  studies  of  distinctive  Victorians,  with  special  reference  to 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and 
Pater.     (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professqr  Knickerbocker.] 

13-14.     Literary  Criticism. 

A  study  of  representative  treatises  on  the  theory  of  style:  classical, 
renaissance,  and  modern.  The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  who  have 
done  creditable  work  in  English.     (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 

15-16.     Representative   Masterpieces    of   European   Literature. 

Studies  in  the  structure,  thought,  and  aesthetic  quality  of  some  selected 
European  classics  in  various  literary  genres  and  in  English  translations. 
The  course  will  include:  The  Book  of  Job,  Sophocles'  Antigone,  Oedipus 
Rex,  Oedipus  at  Colonnus;  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  St.  Augustine, 
The  City  of  God;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia;  Goethe,  Faust,  and  Hardy, 
The  Dynasts.     (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Long.] 

17-18.     English  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Prose,  poetry,  and  drama  in  England  from  1660  to  1800,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Congreve,  Addison  and  Steele,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray, 
Sheridan,  Walpole,  Johnson  and  his  Circle.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Pro- 
fessor Moore.] 

19-20.     American  Literature,  1870  to  1939. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  American  literary  achievements  in  the  re- 
construction of  mind  and  imagination  since  the  War  for  American  Uni- 
fication.    (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  for  one  semester's  credit  (three  hours). 

21.     Edmund  Burke. 

A  one-semester  course  intensively  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Edmund  Burke,  intended  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  unification  and 
clarification  of  the  student's  political  attitude  and  philosophy.  Open  only 
to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the  professor.  Three  hours  for 
the  first  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 
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22.  John  Morley. 

A  one-semester  course  intensively  devoted  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
John  Morley,  a  Victorian  who  continued  the  Burke  tradition,  profiting 
by  the  modifications  and  extensions  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  Open  only  to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the 
professor.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

23.  Contemporary  American  Poetry. 

A  one- semester  course  in  the  analysis  and  appreciation  of  modern 
American  poetry  read  chiefly  in  the  significant  anthologies.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

24.  The  English  Novel. 

A  one-semester  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  Novel  through  reading  ten  or  twelve  works:  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and 
Hardy  will  be  emphasized.  Lectures  and  class  reports.  (Credit,  three 
hours.)     [Professor  Moore.] 

25-26.     Directed  Readings  for  English  Majors. 

Required  of  all  seniors  concentrating  in  the  field  of  English,  this  in- 
tensive review  of  the  development  of  English  Literature  will  correlate 
the  various  English  writers  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  to-day  and  reveal 
the  persistence  of  tradition,  enlarged  and  deepened  by  experiment.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  interaction  of  Continental  influences  on  the 
English  literary  tradition.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Knicker- 
bocker, Long,  Martin,  and  Moore.] 


FORESTRY 
Professor  Moyer 

1-2.     Dendrology  and  Woods. 

An  introduction  to  the  distribution  and  uses  of  the  principal  trees  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  Identification  of  local  trees.  Identification, 
properties  and  uses  of  commercial  woods.  Lectures,  three  hours;  labora- 
tory, four  hours.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1-2. 

3.     Silviculture. 

The    response    of   trees    to    environmental   factors.      The    growth    and 
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development  of  forest  stands.  Lectures,  three  hours.    (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  3-4  and  Forestry  1-2. 

4.     Forest  Conservation. 

A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  national  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  forest,  land  and  water.  Waste  and  exploitation  and  their  effect 
on  future  prosperity  and  social  development.  Current  projects  and  prob- 
lems concerning  the  conservation  of  southern  forests  and  lands.  Lectures, 
three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2. 


FRENCH 

Associate  Professor  Frierson 

1-2.     Beginning  French. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  continuous,  being  devoted  to  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  French  pronunciation  and  of  grammar. 
Reading  is  done  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  covering  generally  300  pages, 
but  the  main  effort  is  directed  towards  laying  a  foundation  for  oral  French. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Weekly  com- 
position from  dictation.  Written  and  oral  examinations.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Advanced  French. 

The  grammar  work  of  1-2  is  completed,  and  the  reading  continued,  with 
weekly  composition  from  dictation.  The  course  is  conducted  as  far  as 
feasible  in  French,  and  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  carry  on  a 
simple  conversation  is  necessary  for  completion.  Thtfee  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     An  Orientation  Course. 

A  survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reading  texts  will  be  mainly  selected 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  this  course  may  supplement  French 
7-8  and  9-10.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 

7-8.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  representative  masterpieces  of  France's 
Golden  Age,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  esprit  classique  that  pervaded 
French  letters  from  Richelieu  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.     Open  only  to 
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advanced  students;  prerequisite  French  5-6.    Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year.     (Credit,  six  hqurs.) 

9-10.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature. 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  Romantic  Movement;  the 
second,  to  the  theater  and  the  novel  after  1840.  Open  only  to  advanced 
students:  prerequisite,  French,  5-6.  In  this  course,  credit  will  be  given 
for  successful  work  in  either  semester,  independent  of  the  other.  Three 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     Conversation  and  Vocabulary  Building. 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation  and  comprehension  will  form  the 
major  portion  of  the  class-room  work.  The  outside  work  will  consist 
largely  of  advanced  composition,  exercises  in  phonetics,  and  word  study. 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


GERMAN 
Professor  Baker 
German  1-2  with  five  hours  a  week  is  equivalent  to  twc 
years  of  preparatory  work  and  is  open  to  both  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  German  3-4  may  be  elected  by  students  whc 
have  passed  the  entrance  requirements  or  have  completed 
German  1-2. 

1-2.     Beginning  German. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  read  German  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  to  understand  the  language  when  it  is  spoken  to  him,  and 
to  have  some  command  of  the  conversational  idiom.  A  combination  of  the 
direct  and  the  grammatical  method  is  employed.  Classroom  exercises  are 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  German.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Advanced  German. 

The  First  Semester  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  composition  and  to  the  translation  of  short 
stories.  In  the  Second  Semester  the  time  is  equally  divided  between  con- 
versation in  German  and  the  translation  of  plays.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.  German  Drama. 

Historical  survey  of  the  German  drama,  with  readings  from  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  and  Grillparzer.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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7-8.  Goethe's  Faust. 

The  life  and  works  of  Goethe  with  Faust  as  the  central  theme. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Prescott 

1-2.  Government  in  the  United  States. 

Constitutional  foundations  of  the  federal  system  in  the  United  States, 
including  governmental  instrumentalities  for  national,  state,  and  local 
functions.    Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.  European  World  Powers. 

The  parliamentary  democracies  and  the  dictatorships  of  Europe,  stress- 
ing their  contributions  to  political  science  and  the  significance  of  their 
governmental  processes.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  international 
relations.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite:  Gov- 
ernment 1-2.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit  is  given  for  each 
semester. 

5-6.  The    Development    of    the    Constitution    of    the   United    States. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  at  Philadelphia, 
its  subsequent  amendment,  and  its  development  by  judicial  interpretation. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite:  Government  1-2. 
(Credit,  six  hours.)     Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semester. 

7-8.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Representative  Government. 

Parliamentary  and  presidential  types  of  representative  government  criti- 
cally analyzed  and  compared.  Prerequisites:  Government  1-2  and  3-4. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


GREEK 

Professor  Gass 

Mr.  Griswold 

To  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  on  the  part  of  those  who 

have  had  no  preparatory  school  training  in  the  subject,  a 

course  for  beginners  is  offered.  This  class,  Greek  1-2,  meets 

five  time  a  week, — should  the  need  arise,  six  times  a  week. 
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To  receive  credit  for  this  course,  a  student  must  complete 
Greek  3-4. 

In  Greek  1-2  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  forms,  grammar, 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation.  In  the 
higher  courses  the  emphasis  shifts  to  literary  criticism,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  tracing  of  Greek  influence  on  the  literature 
and  the  thought  of  the  ages.  Greek  5-6,  7-8,  and  9-10  are 
not  offered  every  year,  the  choice  of  course  depending  on  the 
demand;  for  any  of  these  courses,  Greek  1-2  and  3-4  are  pre- 
requisite. 

Collateral  reading  is  required  in  all  courses.  The  reading 
schedule  is  flexible,  subject  to  the  substitution  of  equivalent 
material  at  the  discretion  of  the  Professor.  The  proper 
courses  for  a  Major  in  Greek  and  for  graduate  work  will  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Professor. 

The  work  of  the  department  for  the  session  iQ39-'4o  will 
be  as  follows: 

1-2.    Beginning  Greek. 

1.    The  forms,  grammar,  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  White:  First 
Greek  Book. 

2.  Xenophon:  Anabasis  I-IF. 

Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.    The  Socratic  Dialogues: 

The  central  idea  in  the  course  is  the  life  and  person  of  Socrates 
and  his  contribution  to  Philosophy. 

3.  Plato:    The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Grammar,  Composition,  Ety- 
mology. 

4.  Plato:   Crito.    Selections  from  the  Phaedo  and  the  Symposium. 
Grammar,  Composition,  Etymology. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.    The  Greek  Epic. 

5.  Homer:     The  Iliad. 

6.  Homer:     The  Odyssey. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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7-8.    Greek  Philosophy: 

A  general  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

7.  Plato:,  Republic. 

8.  Aristotle:   Ethics. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Greek  Drama: 

A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

9.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound,  Agamemnon.     Sophocles:  Anti- 
gone. 

10.  Sophocles:  Oedipus  Rex.     Euripides:  Medea.   Aristophanes: 

Frogs. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     Greek  Civilization: 

This  course  is  open  to  all  students,  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  being  required. 

11.  The  Greek  People: 

Their  origins,  environment,  public  and  private  life,  history  and 
political   institutions. 

12.  The  Greeks  as  Creators: 

Their  art,  philosophy,  and  legacy  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 


HISTORY 
Professor  Ware 
1-2.     General  Course  in  English  History. 

A  general  course  in  English  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  eco- 
nomic, from  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  Freshmen,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
course  in  American  History  (Histoiy  3-4).  Stress  will  be  laid  on  training 
in  historical  method,  on  note-taking,  and  geography.  Three  hours,  through 
the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Cheyney,  "Short  History  of  England";  and  Cheyney, 
"Readings  in  English  History". 
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*3-4.     General  Course  in  American  History. 

American  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  economic,  from  1492 
down  to  the  present  day.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  American  government. 
Three  hours,  through  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Bassett,  "Short  History  of  the  United  States";  and  James, 
''Readings  in  American  History". 

5-6.  French  Revolution  and  XIX  Century. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Three 
hours,  through  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Robinson  and  Beard,  "The  Development  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope"; and  Robinson  and  Beard,  "Readings  in  Modern  European  History". 

7-8.  International  Relations  before,  during,  and  after  the  World  War. 

Primarily  a  course  in  contemporary  civilization  and  intended  to  interest 
students  in  the  world's  work  around  them.  Deals  with  the  Great  War, 
its  causes  and  effects;  resources  of  the  various  nations  engaged,  and  their 
governments,  institutions,  and  race  characteristics.  Finally,  post-war  re- 
construction and  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  considered.  Three  hours, 
through  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Turner,  "Europe  Since  1870";  Hayes,  "A  Brief  History 
of  the  Great  War". 

LATIN 
Professor  Gass 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are:  (i)  to  develop 
an  ability  to  read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  ease;  (2)  to  offer 
as  wide  a  range  of  reading  as  possible  in  the  important  au- 
thors and  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  Latin 
vocabulary  and  idiom;  (3)  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
Roman  people,  their  history,  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  or- 
atory, and  literature.  Geography,  mythology,  metres,  and 
other  auxiliary  subjects  will  be  studied. 

The  proper  courses  for  a  Major  in  Latin,  and  also  for 
graduate  work,  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Professor. 


*Not  to  be  given  in  1939-40. 
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Latin  11-12,  the  course  in  Roman  Civilization,  will  prob- 
ably not  be  offered  this  year.  Latin  5-6  and  7-8  are  given  in 
alternate  years.  The  work  of  the  department  for  the  year 
I939~'4°  wiH  be  as  follows: 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Virgil.  A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  these  two  most 
significant  figures  in  Roman  literature.  Requirement  for  admission: 
two  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

1.  Cicero:     Selections.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Virgil:  Aeneid,  Books  I-VI.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.  The  Lyric  Poets:  a  general  study  of  Roman  Lyric  poetry,  the 
material  chosen  for  reading  varying  from  year  to  year.  Require- 
ment for  admission:  Latin  1-2,  or  four  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

3.  Horace:    Odes  and  Epodes.    Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Catullus:  Selected  Poems.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.  Roman  Drama:  a  general  study  of  Roman  Drama,  its  origins,  its 
heritage  from  the  Greek  Drama,  its  influence  on  later  Drama,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace. 

5.  Piautus  and  Terence:   Selected  Comedies. 

6.  Seneca:   Selected  Tragedies. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.  Roman  Satire:  a  study  of  the  Roman  Satirists  and  the  life,  the 
manners,  and  the  institutions  of  their  respective  ages  as  they  see 
them. 

7.  Horace:  Selected  Satires  and  Epistles. 

8.  Juvenal:   Selected  Satires. 

9-10.  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism :  Greek  Philosophy  at  Rome,  with  a 
general  study  of  the  four  great  schools  of  thought,  and  especially  of 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  as  seen  through  their  Roman  inter- 
preters. 

9.  Lucretius:    De  Natvra  Return. 

10.  Cicero:    De  Officiis. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.  Roman  Civilization.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students,  no 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  being  required. 
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11.  The  Roman  People:    their  public  and  private  life,  their  history 
and  political  institutions. 

12.  Our  Debt  to  Rome:  Great  Romans,  statesmen,  thinkers,  men  ol 
letters  and  their  gift  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Jervey 
Associate  Professor  Bruton 

1-2.     Freshman  Mathematics. 

A  co-ordinated  course  covering  college  algebra,  plane  trigonometry, 
plane  analytical  geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

A  thorough  course  in  the  calculus  including  maxima  and  minima,  the 
theorem  of  mean  value,  differentiation,  curvature,  envelopes,  singular  points, 
partial  differentiation,  integration,  reduction  formula,  centroids,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  partial  derivatives  and  their  application,  differential 
equations,  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

5.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

6.  Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  Second  Semester.    (Credit,  three  hours.) 
7-8.     Advanced  Calculus. 
Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     College  Geometry;  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Each,  three  hours  per  week  per  semester;  each,  three  hours  credit. 

13.  Theory  of  Numbers. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

14.  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
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15-16.     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

17-18.     Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
19-20.     Advanced  Algebra. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
21-22.     Differential  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

23.  Mathematics  of  Finance. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

24.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

25.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 


MUSIC 

Assistant  Professor  McConnell. 

1-2.    Appreciation  of  Music. 

Designed  to  assist  the  student  to  listen  appreciatively  and  intelli- 
gently to  music,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  The  College  Music  Set,  containing  nearly  a  thousand 
records,  is  used  in  this  course.    One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  two  hours.) 

3-4.    History  oi  Music. 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  course  of  musical  history  from  the  days 
of  plainsong,  through  the  rise  of  the  polyphonic,  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  to  the  present  day.  Two  hours  a  week.    (Credit,  four  hours.) 

5-6.    Harmony. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  keyboard 
instrument.    Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


Note:  Practical  training  in  singing  is  afforded  by  the  University  Choir 
and  the  Glee  Club.  Private  instruction  in  voice,  organ,  and  piano  is 
available.  Choir  participation  and  training  gives  two  semester  hour 
credits  per  year.     Maximum  credit,  four  semester  hours. 
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FRESHMAN    ORIENTATION 
Dr.  Guerry 

A  class  in  Orientation  for  Freshmen  is  taught  during  the  first  semester 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  purpose  of  this  class  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  becoming  adjusted  to  college  life  and  college  work,  to  explain  and 
describe  the  curriculum,  regulations,  and  the  general  program  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  and  to  interpret  briefly  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  a  college  education. 

The  Orientation  class  meets  once  a  week  and  carries  one  hour's  credit. 
The  class  is  compulsory  for  the  first  five  meetings  as  a  general  Freshman 
program  and  is  optional  for  the  rest  of  the  semester  as  a  college  class 
for  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  McDonald 

The  courses  listed  below  are  given  regularly  as  scheduled, 
without  any  need  of  special  arrangement  in  advance.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  in  some  years  other  courses  are  given  by 
special  arrangement,  for  advanced  students. 

In  a  "Field  of  Concentration"  with  Philosophy  as  the 
major  subject,  Philosophy  3-4,  5-6,  7-8  must  be  included. 

1-2.     Ethics. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  both  semesters.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
T.T.S.  at  10,  and  T.T.S.  at  11. 

3-4.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Any  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  whose  general  college  average  is 
80  or  more  and  who  has  passed  an  aptitude  test  may  take  this 
course  without  having  had  Philosophy  1-2.  A  survey  of  the  various 
theories  of  knowledge  and  of  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out both  semesters.  (Credit,  six  hours.)     T.T.S.  at  9. 

5-6.    History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2  (with  a  grade  of  85  or  more)  or  Philoso- 
phy 3-4  (with  a  grade  of  80  or  more).  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Not 
given  in  i939-'40.     M.W.  F.  at  10. 
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7-8.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2  (with  a  grade  of  85  or  more)  or 
Philosophy  3-4  (with  a  grade  of  80  or  more).  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
Given  in  iQ39-'40.    M.  W.  F.  at  10. 

Philosophy  5-6  and  7-8  are  givten  in  alternate  years,  but  constitute  a 
whole.  These  two  courses,  combined,  are  a  survey  of  the  development  of 
(occidental)  man's  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  universe  and  of 
life. 

9-10.     Psychology. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2  or  3-4. 

Introduction  to  general  psychology;  elementary  experiments;  prac- 
tical applications.  Lectures,  three  hours;  experiments,  two  hours. 
(Credit,  eight  hours.)     M.  W.  F.  at  1:30,  and  M.  from  3  to  5. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Bruton 

Mr.  Gordon   Clark 

Coach  Harry  Clark 

Coach  Lincoln 

Coach  Eaves 

Three  hours  of  physical  education  per  week  are  required 

of  all  Freshmen.     (Credit,  two  hours.) 

The  gymnasium  is  furnished  with  the  equipment  nec- 
essary for  this  department,  including  shower-baths  and  a 
dressing  room.  The  basketball  court  and  handball  courts 
are  located  in  the  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  physical  examina- 
tions are  made  by  the  professor  and  the  health  officer. 
Anthropometrical  measurements  are  also  taken  so  that  im- 
provement may  be  noted.  Special  exercises  are  advised  in 
case  of  any  physical  deficiency. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  develop  specialized  athletes, 
but  is  designed  to  promote  health,  strength  and  self-confi- 
dence in  the  individual  student.     In  the  colder  months  the 
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work  consists  of  running  and  marching  exercises;  free-hand, 
dumb-bell,  wand,  and  Indian-club  drills;  graded  exercises  on 
the  German  horse,  parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  mats,  etc.;  and 
gymnastic  games.  In  the  warmer  months,  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  basketball,  tennis,  football,  golf,  and  the  various 
track  and  field  sports.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  handball.  The  annual  Field  Day  comes  in 
May. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Petry 

1-2.     General  Physics. 

This  course  is  introductory  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  subsequent 
courses  in  Physics.  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  Sound  and 
Heat;  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Light.  Lectures,  recitations*  and  prob- 
lems, three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Electricity   and    Magnetism. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  than  that  given  by  General  Phvsics.  Mathe- 
matics 3-4  is  a  prerequisite.  The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced 
nature,  and  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  skill  in  laboratory 
manipulation.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  protblems,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

5-6.     Optics. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.      (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7.  Special  Topics  in  Physics. 

A  supplementary  course  dealing  with  subjects  of  special  interest,  includ- 
ing many  from  modern  Physics.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

Topics  treated  include  temperature  measurement  and  pyrometry,  ex- 
pansion, calorimetry,  change  of  state,  kinetic  theory,  and  an  introduction 
to  thermodynamics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 
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9.     Advanced  Laboratory  Practice. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  further  training  and  experimental 
study  in  Physics  in  special  cases.  Either  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  Semester.) 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  MacKellar 

1-2.     The  Fundamentals  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Theory  and  Practice.  The  Coordination  of  Mind,  Voice,  and  Body 
Text-Book.   Three  hours  weekly.    First  Semester. 

Platform  Speaking  during  the  Second  Semester,  for  three  hours  weekly. 
(Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Argumentation. 

Text-book.  Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 

The  original  Dissertation.  Form  and  Subject  matter.  Models.  Writing 
and  delivery  of  original  speeches.  Three  hours  weekly,  Second  Semester. 
(Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     Interpretive  Reading. 

Bringing  out  the  meaning.  Accent.  Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 
The  Psychology  of  Voice  and  Action.  Inflection.  Pitch,  etc.  Three  hours 
weekly,  Second  Semester.  (Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Dramatic  Expression. 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Lectures,  Illustrations.  Three  hours 
weekly,  First  Semester. 

The  Contemporary  Drama.  Writing  a  Play.  Three  hours  weekly,  Sec- 
ond Semester.  (Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

The  Literary  Societies  furnish  invaluable  aid  to  the  Department  since 
they  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  laboratories.  As  members  of  these 
Societies,  the  students  in  the  Department  apply  in  a  practical  way  its 
teachings,  in  the  weekly  meetings. 

These  Societies  furnish  annual  contests  in  oratory  and  debate.  A 
Dramatic  Club  and  many  intercollegiate  debates  also  afford  activities  for 
those  interested.  Efficient  work  in  these,  when  approved  by  the  Faculty 
gives  additional  credits. 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Lewis 

Assistant  Professor  McConnell 

1-2.     Beginning  Spanish. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, grammar,  and  composition,  together  with  the  reading  of 
about  200  pages  of  text.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit 
eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Intermediate  Spanish. 

A  general  view  of  phonetics  and  grammar.  Increasing  emphasis  on 
syntax,  verb  drill,  modern  idioms,  and  the  understanding  of  spoken  Span- 
ish. Free  composition  and  the  reading  of  some  difficult  matter.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     Advanced  Spanish. 

Reading  of  about  500  pages  of  prose  and  verse.  Increased  practice  in 
oral  translation,  dictation,  free  composition  and  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the 
class  room.  Attention  is  given  to  the  main  facts  of  the  literature,  his- 
tory, geography  and  trade  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.)        .--- 

7-8.     Spanish  Literature. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present, 
day.  Reading  of  a  manual  of  the  literature  and  selections  from  represen- 
tative authors,  translation  and  interpretation.  Themes  in  Spanish  on  the 
parallel  reading.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 
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FOR     1938-39 


SENIORS 


Amos,  Paul  Stoddard  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Atkins,  Joseph  Addison Skulls  Mills,  N.  C. 

Bishop,  Arch,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cooper,    Bertram    Cleveland Savannah,   Gai 

Gotten,   Ernest   Wright    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Edson,  Gilbert  Grosvenor  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gage,  Wallace  Henderson Williamstown,  Mass. 

Given,  William   Morris,   Jr Birmingham,   Ala. 

Guerry,   Alexander,   Jr Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Higgins,  Walter  Vernon    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Kirchner-Dean,  Otto  Karl  Ludwig Liberty,  N.  Y. 

McPherson,  Edwin  Malcolm,  Jr Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Mann,  William  Stillwell    Savannah,  Ga. 

Patton,  Mitchell  Albert  Nevin,  Jr Rome,  Ga. 

Turner,  Russell  Wood    Winfield,  Kan. 

Whitley,   Jack  Adrian    Dallas,    Texas. 

Williams,  Timothy  Glyne    Decherd,   Tenn. 


JUNIORS 

Beasley,  Shubael  Treadwell    Mem-phis,   Tenn. 

Belford,   Walter   Robert    Savannah,   Ga. 

Beste,  Walter  Harrison,  Jr St.  Louis  Mo. 

Brown,   Robert  Samuel,  Jr ■ Springfield,    Tenn. 

Cochrane,  William  James,  Jr Webb  City,  Mo. 

Coleman,  James  Walker,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Colston,  George  Monroe,  Jr Winchester,  Tenn. 

Cravens,  Thomas  Rutherford   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Dade,  Albert  Langhorne,  Jr Henderson,  Ky. 

De  Wolfe,  James  Pernette,  Jr Houston,  Texas. 

Doyle,    Gray    Hartwell     Duquoin,    III. 

Duckworth,  William  Capell  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  William   Morgan    Grosse   Point e,  Mich. 
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Emerson,  Haywood  Clark Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Emerson,   James   Withers    Gulf  port,   Miss. 

Evans,  Philip  Wharton Washington,  D.  C. 

Frasier,  Joseph  Hugh    Millbrook,  Ala. 

Fulkerson,  George  Baucum    North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Gray,   Robert   Adam,   Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gregg,  Kenneth   Roy    Boonville,   Mo. 

Hall,  Oliver  Morgan    Greenville,  Miss. 

Harris,  George  Marshall,  Jr Bladensburg,  Md. 

Hatfield,  Thomas  Ralph    Detroit,  Mich. 

Hosking,   William     Gadsden,   Ala. 

Howden,    Frank   Newton    Sheffield,   Mass. 

Johnson,   Albert    Sydney    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Kirchhoffer,  Richard  Ainslie,  Jr Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kuehnle,  Robert  Dalby    Natchez,  Miss. 

Lasater,  James  Robert   Mont  eagle,  Tenn. 

McGoldrick,  Walter  Lewis  Memphis,  Tenn. 

McKinley,  Erskine  Williams,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

McLaurin,  Leslie,  Jr Florence,  S.  C. 

Milligan,    William    Finley    Liberty,    Mo. 

Morrell,  Thomas  Franklin  Bristol,   Tenn. 

Morrell,  William  Clarence  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Nester,  John    Martin    Mobile,    Ala. 

Newberry,  Alpha  Omega,  Jr New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Quisenberry,   Richard  Stanley    Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ross,   Henry  Spencer Joplin,  Mo. 

Sandifer,  Henry  Marvin,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Seibels,  Robert  Emmet,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Edward  Hartwell  Kidder Birmingham,  Ala. 

Snowden,  Rdbert  Galloway   Memphis,   Tenn. 

Spake,  LaVerne  B.,  Jr Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Stoney,  Theodore  DuBose Charleston,  S.  C. 

Tomlinson,  John  Pride,  Jr Columbia,   Tenn. 

Turner,  Rdbert  Williamson .  .Nashville,   Tenn. 

Varley,  John  Spaulding    Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Varley,   Ransom    Chickasaw,   Ala. 

Wagnon,   George   Noble    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Wallace,  Jeremiah  Green,  Jr Springfield,  III. 

Welsh,  John  Rushing,  Jr Monroe,  N.  C. 
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Whittington,  Arthur   David    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Wing,  Breckinridge  Wilmer    Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Workman,  Richard  Hunter    Southside,   Tenn. 

Wright,  Gilbert  Greer,  III  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

SOPHOMORES 

Andrews,  David  Outlaw,  Jr Memphis,  Tenn. 

Andrews,  Russell  Edgar,  Jr Rome,  Ga. 

Asger,  William  M Nashville,   Tenn. 

Atkins,  George  Albert Shulls  Mills,  N.  C. 

Atkins,  John  Norton,  Jr Shulls  Mills,  N.  C. 

Ball,  Frank  Jervey    Charleston,  S.   C. 

Barrett,  William  Prentiss    Pikeville,  Ky. 

Bodfish,  Robert  V Chicago,  III. 

Bratton,  William  DuBose   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Burns,   Paul  Dodd    Monteagle,    Tenn. 

Castleberry,  Albert  Andrew Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Cobbs,  Nicholas  Hamner,  Jr West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Corry,   Richard   Stillwell    Quincy,  Fla. 

Cotter,  James  Daniel    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Cox,  William  Edward,  Jr Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Crownover,  Roy  T Decherd,  Tenn. 

Dana,  Frank  Johnstone,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

DeWolf e,  Phillip  William   Houston,  Texas. 

Duncan,  John  Henry Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dyer,  David  Patterson    Ridgetop,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Marshall  Johnston Macon,  Ga. 

Enochs,   John  Romily,  Jr Wilson,  Ark. 

Eyster,  William  Bibb   Decatur,  Ala. 

Fleming,  Eugene  Algeo   ■ Columbia,  Tenn. 

Gallavan,  Thomas  Edward Nashville,  Tenn. 

Guerry,  Walter,  Jr Norfolk,   Fa. 

Hale,  Winfield  Berry,  III    Rogersville,   Tenn. 

Henderson,  John  Lewis,  Jr .Sherwood,  Tenn. 

Jacobs,    William    Lockhart    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Jordan,  Thomas  Sublette    Charles  Town,  W.  Fa. 

Jourdan,  John  William,  Jr Orlando,  Fla. 
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Julian,   Alexander   duBose    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Kilpatrick,  Chester  Bernard,  Jr.      San  Antonio,   Texas 

Lee,  Clendon  Hunt   Dallas,  Texas. 

Lide,  David  M.,  Jr Dallas,  Texas 

Long,  John  Lewis    Hillsboro,    Tenn. 

McGriff,  Lee,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Macon,  Robert  Crockett    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Mahl,  Edward  Lawson    West  Hartford,    Conn. 

Meleney,  Henry  Edmund,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Myers,   de   Rosset    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Pattillo,  Manning  Mason,  Jr Las  Cruces,  N .  Mex. 

Reeves,   Edwin  Hagan Nashville,   Tenn. 

Robert,  Frank  Wall Reserve,  La. 

Robinson,  Charles  Sherwood,  Jr .  .Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robinson,  Wallace  Clark   Dayton,  Tenn. 

Scarborough,   Daniel  Culpepper,    III    Shreveport,   La. 

Skinner,  William  Howe   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Smith,  Claude Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Claude  Duval    Winchester,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Clyde   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Eugene  Jefferson ,  .  .  .  .  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Smith,  Stockton  Hudson    Tampa,  Fla. 

Spencer,  William  Micajah,  III   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Stout,  Josiah  Wilkins    Clarksville,   Tenn. 

Thrasher,  Paul  McNeel,  Jr Charleston,  S.   C. 

Vale,  Charles  Harrison Stuart,  Fla. 

Whitt,  James   Edgar   Yalaha,  Fla 

Woodrow,  Robert  Henry,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Yerkes,   Francis   Huddleston    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

FRESHMEN 

Apperson,   John   Ross    Cleveland,   Tenn. 

(Bradley  Central    High   School) 

Arnold,  Walter  Klinton    Winchester,   Tenn. 

(Central   High    School) 

Austin,  Albert  James    Enid,  Okla. 

(Enid  Senior  High  School) 

Bachschmid,  Paul  Moncure   Washington,  D.  C. 

(St.   Alban's   School) 
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Bearden,  Earl  Sherwood    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Davidson  County  Central  High  School) 

Bowers,  William  Basil   Elkmont,  Ala. 

(Ardmore  High  School) 
Brister,  Hammond  Harris Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

(Yazoo  City  High  School) 
Cameron,  Banjamin  Franklin,  III  Meridian,  Miss. 

(Meridian  High  School) 

Carter,  Frank  Joseph   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

(Thomas  Jefferson  High  School) 

Casebeer,  Daniel  Hunt  Harroun  Tulsa,  Okla. 

(Fairfax  High  School — Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 

Chittim,  Atlee  Neal    San  Antonio,   Texas. 

(University   of  Texas) 

Chitty,    William    Cooper    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Coleman,  William  Chisolm    Columbia,  S.   C. 

(Porter  Military  Academy) 

Crane,  Matlock  Cheesman    New   York   City. 

(Wesleyan  University — Connecticut) 

Crawford,  John   Francis    Dallas,    Texas. 

(Emory    University) 

Crockett,   William  James    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 
Crumbaker,   Charles   Marshall    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(Shortridge     High     School) 
Cullom,  John  Charles    Wilson,  Ark. 

(Wilson  High  School) 
Davis,  Roy  Benton,  Jr Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Baylor    School — Chattanooga) 
DifTenbaugh,   Anthony  Good    Tallahassee,   Fla. 

(Florida  High   School) 
Dillard,   William    Mason     Alexandria,    Va. 

(Hampden-Sydney  College) 

Dix,  William  Lee   Rome,  Ga. 

(The   Darlington    School) 

Downs,    Fred   J Horton,    Ala. 

(Douglas  High   School — Douglas,    Ala.) 

Dunlop,  David    Washington,  D.   C. 

(Rollins    College— Winter   Park,    Fla.) 

Edwards,  Thomas  Turney  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

(R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School) 

Elmore,  Stanhope  Eli   Montgomery,  Ala. 

(Starke   University  School — Montgomery) 
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Fairleigh,  Robert  McLure,  Jr Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

(Castle  Heights   Military  Academy) 
Finney,  Gordon  Herman Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Central   High   School — Winchester,  Tenn.) 
Fowlkes,  Preston  Coleman    Fort  Davis,   Texas. 

(Fort   Davis   High    School) 

Fox,  Edward  Cress   Memphis,  Tenn. 

(Central  High  School) 
Gambrill,  George  Thomas,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 
Gass,    Currin   Rather    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 
Gillespie,  James  Vance    San  Antonio,   Texas. 

(Texas  Military  Institute) 
Glover,   George    Edward,    Jr Springfield,    Tenn. 

(Springfield   High  School) 

Goodson,  Raymond  Monroe  Jackson,  Miss. 

(Harperville  High   School — Harperville,  Miss.) 
Grist,    Richard   D Blakely,    Ga. 

(Blakely  High  School) 
Hagler,  John  Brown    Lenoir  City,   Tenn. 

(Lenoir  City  High  School) 
Hamilton,  John  Albert   Detroit,  Mich. 

(Central  High  School) 
Hamilton,   Lafayette   Hill    Covington,    Tenn. 

(Columbia   Military   Academy) 
Hattendorf ,    Richard    Lawrence     Wheaton,    III. 

(North  Central  College) 
Havard,  Leroy   Stafford,  Jr Marksville,  La. 

(Marksville  High   School) 
Heslop,   James   William    Charleston,   W.   Va. 

(Charleston  High   School) 
Higginbotham,  Richard  Dana    Watertown,  Mass. 

(University   of  New   Hampshire) 

Hinshelwood,  Alan  Clyde    Gainesville,  Ga. 

(Gainesville   High  School) 

Holmes,  John  London,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Robert  E.  Lee  High  School) 

Howe,  Frederick  Herbel    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Washington   University) 
Huffman,  William  Collins    Winchester,   Tenn. 

(Central  High  School) 
Hughes,  David  Arwell  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

(Gettysburg  High  School) 
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I  jams,  William  Putman   Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

(Indiana  State  Training  School) 

Jackson,   Harold   Pryor    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Jackson,   James    Thomas    Winchester,    Tenn. 

(Central   High   School) 

Jeflferies,  Leon  Lyod  Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 
Johnstone,  Francis  Winthrop,  Jr Edisto  Island,  S.  C. 

(Porter  Military  Academy) 

Julian,    Jay  Malcolm    Chicago,    III. 

(St.  Michael's  Central  High  School) 

Kennedy,  Paul  Bonner,  Jr Abbeville,  S.  C. 

(Abbeville  High  School) 
Kerr,  Marion  Mooty   La  Grange,   Ga. 

(Tech   High  School— Atlanta) 
Ketcham,  Ferris  Flint    St.  Andrews,   Tenn. 

(St.    Andrew's    School) 

Kirby-Smith,  Ephraim  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Franklin,   La.,   High    School) 

Kochtitzky,   Otto  Morse    Columbus,   Miss. 

(S.  D.  Lee  High  School) 
Kuehnle,    Bruce  McPherson    Natchez,    Miss. 

(Natchez    High    School) 

Lawson,  Louis  Russell,  Jr Charlotte,  N .  C. 

(Greenville,    S.   C,    High    School) 

Lee,  Lenoir  Valentine,   Jr Dallas,    Texas. 

(Terrill    Preparatory    School) 

Logan,  Richard  Bland,  Jr    New  Orleans,  La. 

(Isadore   Newman   High   School) 

Long,  James  Henderson    Shreveport,  La. 

(Centenary    College    of   La.) 

Lyle,  James   Aaron    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

(Landon    High    School) 

McCauley,    Richard   Russell    Atlanta,    Ga. 

(Boys'    High    School) 

McCloud,   George   Mitchell    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Sewanee   Military  Academy) 

McCrea,   James   Craig,   Jr Miami,   Fla. 

(Miami    Senior  High    School) 

McCutchen,   Charles    Edward    Scottsboro,   Ala. 

(Jackson  County  High  School) 

McGaughey,    Robert    Brown    Dallas,    Texas. 

(Texas    Country  Day    School) 
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Marietta,  Charles  Isadore,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Tech   High  School — Atlanta) 

Mann,   Alden  Taylor    Atlanta,    Ga. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Marks,  Charles  Caldwell   Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Birmingham    University  School) 

Miller,    Floyd  Graybourne,   Jr Dallas,    Texas. 

(Corpus   Christi   High   School) 

Miller,  Hilliard  Eve,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

(Isadore    Newman    High    School) 

Miner,   Douglas  Wentworth    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Moore,   Auburn   William    Winchester,    Tenn. 

(Central   High    School) 

Moore,   Elijah   Watson    Winchester,   Tenn. 

(Central   High   School) 

Morris,   George  Lafayette,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay   Tech   High   School) 
Morton,  Frederic  Rand    Orlando,  Fla. 

(Orlando   Senior  High   School) 

Owen,  Park  Hanner,  Jr Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

(Hay  Long  High   School) 
Parkes,    James    Franklin    Lawrenceburg,    Temn. 

(Lawrence  County  High  School) 

Perot,  George   Henry    Millville,   N.  J. 

(Millville  Memorial  High  School) 

Petway,   Edwin    Sayle    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Castle    Heights    Military    Academy) 

Phillips,  Fred  Hampton,  Jr Springfield,  Mo. 

(Greenwood   High  School) 

Phillips,  Thomas Galveston,    Texas. 

(Ball  High   School) 
Pierce,  John  Leonard,  Jr Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

(Alamo  Heights  High  School,  San  Antonio) 

Potts,  George  Garrison   Dallas,  Texas. 

(Highland  Park  High  School) 

Pults,   Carl   Miller    Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

(Lake    Worth   High    School) 

Read,  Albert  Cushing,  Jr San  Pedro,  Cal. 

(Episcopal    High    School) 

Reynolds,  Gordon  Everitt,  Jr Albany,  Ga. 

(The   Baylor   School) 

Robb,  Alexander  Wentworth   Columbia,  S.   C. 

(Porter  Military  Academy) 
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Roberts,  John  Boykin    Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Boys'   High    School) 

Sabo,    George    William     Atlanta,    Ga. 

(Boys'   High    School) 

Sadler,  Howard  Allen    Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay   Tech   High    School) 

Sams,   Thomas   Alfred    Macon,   Ga. 

(Lanier  High   School  for  Boys) 

Selden,  Armistead  Inge,  Jr. Greensboro,  Ala. 

(Greensboro    High   School) 

Sirmans,  James  Jackson    Waycross,   Ga. 

(Waycross  High  School) 
Solomon,   James   Brantley    Blakely,    Ga. 

(Riverside   Military   Academy) 
Steele,   William   Harding    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Vanderbilt    University) 

Stockell,  M.  D.  Cooper,  Jr Donelson,  Tenn. 

(Donelson  High  School) 

Stoney,  Laurence  O'Hear  Charleston,  S.  C. 

(Porter  Military  Academy) 

Sutherland,    Ashby  McCulloch    San   Antonio,    Texas. 

(Thomas  Jefferson  Senior  High  School) 

Swenson,    Robert  Jerome    Birmingham,   Ala. 

(Ramsay  Tech  High  School) 

Thomas,    James    Brooks     Selma,    Ala. 

(Selma  High  School) 

Tipton,   Edmond  Marshall    .Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Knoxville  Central   High   School) 

Tompkins,  Charles  Hook,  Jr Washington,  D.   C. 

(The  Sidwell   Friends   School) 

Turlington,    Bayly    Accomac,    Fa. 

(Episcopal   High   School) 

Wallace,  Charles  Franklin    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

(McCallie  School) 
Ware,  Thomas  Kendrick,  Jr Palatka,  Fla. 

(Putnam   High    School) 

Waters,   Robert   Leroy    Normandy,   Mo. 

(Normandy    High    School) 

Weed,  Lowrey  Albert,  Jr New  York  City. 

(Perkiomen   Preparatory   School) 

Welch,  Wallace  Harding   Cleveland,  Tenn. 

(Bradley    Central    High    School) 

Wiley,  Charles  Alvin  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Boys'  High  School) 
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Wiley,  William  George    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Franklin,   Tenn.,   High    School) 

Willcox,    Jame9    Edwin    Plymouth,    Ft. 

(Kimball    Union    Academy) 

Williams,  Frank   Earnest    Springfield,   Mo. 

(Springfield   Senior    High    School) 

Williams,  Herbert  Latham,  Jr Lynchburg,  Fa. 

(E.   C.  Glass  High  School) 

Withey,   Thomas   Edward    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Wrigley,  Benham  Robert Peoria,  III. 

(Peoria   Central    High    School) 

Wrigley,  Bernard   Everett,  Jr Peoria,  111. 

(Peoria   Central    High   School) 

Zeigler,  Eugene  Noel Florence,  S.  C. 

(Florence   High   School) 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Best,  Cyril   La  Grange,  III. 

Lightbourn,    Francis    Chesebrough    Sewanee,    Tenn. 


SUMMARY 

Seniors    17 

Juniors    56 

Sophomores    60 

Freshmen  122 

Special  students  2 


TOTAL  257 


THE  SEWANEE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

Second  Summer  Session 

June  20— July  30,  1938 


The  Sewanee  French  School  offered  a  six  weeks'  course  of 
intensive  training  in  French  language,  literature,  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  program  of  studies  was  especially  designed  for 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students,  as  well  as 
for  teachers  of  French  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
South.  French  was  the  exclusive  language  of  the  school;  all 
courses  were  conducted  in  French  and  the  students  were 
pledged  to  speak  only  that  language  among  themselves  while 
they  were  in  the  school.  In  order  to  assure  the  students  ample 
opportunity  of  contact  with  the  spoken  language,  a  high  ratio 
of  native  French  instructors  was  maintained. 

The  Faculty  of  the  French  School 

RENE   HARDRE,  Director 

B.S.,  C.E.N.,  CAP.  (France),  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Officier 

de  l'lnstruction  publique;    Associate  Professor  of  French, 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON,  Dean 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Associate  Professor  of  French,  University  of  the  South. 

RENE  DEROME 
B.A.,  College  d'Arras;  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia. 

LUCIENNE  PETIT 
Brevet    Superieur    (France),  B.A.,  M.A.;    Instructor  in   French,   Adelphi 

College. 

JACQUES  HARDRE,  Instructor 
B.S.   (France);  Instructor  in,  French,  Guilford  College. 

MADAME  BERTHE  HARDRE 

Hostess  of  the  French  House,  Officier  d'Academie. 

MINNIE  M.  MILLER 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;    Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 

Languages,  Kansas  State  Teachers'  College. 


THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  10$ 
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SEWANEE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

(June  20 — July  30,   1938) 

Allison,  Nell.  B.  A Ellisville,  Miss. 

Battaile,  Anne  T Memphis,  Tenn. 

Battle,  Anne  Elizabeth.  B.  A Nashville,  Tenn. 

Briggs,  Wallace  Neal,  B.  A Covington,  Ky. 

Burgoon,  Antoinette.  B.  A Mt.   Vernon,  Ohio. 

Byrd,  Corinne,  B.  A Mt.  Olive,  Miss. 

Cooner,  Mrs.  Lois  W.,  B.  S Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

DuBose,  Mrs.  W.  H Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Eddins,  Vernie  S.,  B.  A New  London,  N.  C. 

Edmonds,  Lurlyne,  B.  S Ooltewah,  Tenn. 

Emery,  Grace  D.,  B.  A Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Fisher,  Mildred  Mae,  B.  A.,  M.  A Jackson,  Ohio. 

Fitzell,  William   New  Britain,  Conn. 

Fulkerson,  Baucum N.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Goffinet,  Elverda,  B.  A Tell  City,  Ind. 

Jervey,  Gen.  James  P.,    B.   S Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Kelly,  Virginia,  B.  A Hamlet,  N.   C. 

Kirby-Smith,  Mrs.  R.  M Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Quintard,   Mary  Shepherd    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Richardson,  Caroline  G.,  B.  A Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Richardson,  Nellie  Bass,  B.  A.,  M.  A Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Spencer,  Kathleen  Frances.  B.  A Kempton,  Ind. 

Sterz,  Henrietta,  B.  S.,  M.  S Highland,  Kan. 

Sutherland,  Lena  Margaret,  B.  A.,  M.  A Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Tighe,  Katharine,  B.  A.,  M.  A Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ware,  Mrs.   Darrell  Jervey    Sewanee.    Tenn. 


CALENDAR — School  of  Theology 

SCHOLASTIC  YEAR,  1939-1940 
1939 

September  21 Thursday.  First  Semester  begins.  Holy  Com- 
munion, 7  a.m.  Morning  Prayer,  8:30  a.m. 
Classes  begin  9  a.m. 

October  10  Tuesday.  Founders'  Day.  Commemoration  Ser- 
vice 9  a.m. 

October  18    Wednesday.     St.  Luke's  Day.  Matriculation,  5:30 

P.M. 

November  30   Thanksgiving  Day.     Holiday. 

December   15    Friday.     Christmas   Holidays   begin   12:35   p.m. 

1940 

January  4  Thursday.  Christmas  Holidays  end.  Holy  Com- 
munion, 7  A.M. 

January  30 Tuesday.     First  Semester  Examinations  begin. 

February  6  Second  Semester  begins. 

February  7   Ash   Wednesday.     Service   in  All    Saints'  Chapel, 

11:30  A.M. 

March    21     Thursday.     Easter  Recess  begins,  12:35  P-M- 

March  28 Thursday.  Easter  Recess  ends.  Holy  Commun- 
ion, 7  A.M. 

May   30    Thursday.     Final  Examinations  begin. 

June   6    Thursday.     Commencement  Exercises  begin. 

June  8  Saturday.     Alumni  Day.    Corporate    Communion, 

St.  Luke's  Chapel,  8  a.m.  Alumni  Breakfast, 
Magnolia,  8:30  a.m. 

June  9   Sunday.     St.  Luke's  Brotherhood  Annual  Service, 

All  Saints'  Chapel,  8  a.m. 

June  10   Monday.    Commencement  Day. 
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FACULTY 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor 

BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.D. 

Vice '-Chancellor  Emeritus 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES 

A.B.,   MA.,   MX.,   University    of    California;    B.D.,    General    Theological 

Seminary;  D.D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Benedict  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  Acting  Dean. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS 

B.D.,  University  of  the  South;  LL.B.,  University  of  Mississippi, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics,  Sociology, 

and  Practical  Theology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND 

M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Interpretation; 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;    Th.D.,  Philadelphia, 

Quintard  Professor  of  Theology; 

Librarian. 

The   Rev.  JOHN   RUSSELL   DALLINGER 
S.T.M.,    Harvard, 

Professor  of  Old   Testament  Language  and  Interpretation. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG 

B.A.,  Cornell, 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  D.  BRATTON 

Assistant  Librarian. 

CYRIL  NEVILLE  STURRUP 

Organist;  Proctor. 

JAMES  HAMILTON  MacCONNELL,  JR. 

B.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Sacristan  and  Assistant  Librarian. 

ALFRED  PARKER  CHAMBLISS,  JR. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Alabama, 

Manager  of  St.  Luke's  Bookstore. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


Class  of  1939 

Alexander,  George  Moyer,  B.  A.   (Un.  So.),  Florida Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Clarkson,  Allen  Boykin,  B.A.    (Un.  S.  C),  Upper  So. 

Car.   Columbia,  S.  C. 

Duncan,  The  Rev.  James  Laughlin,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  (Emory), 

Atlanta    Atlanta,  Ga. 

MacConneil,  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  B.A.    (Un.  So.),  Central 

N.Y Owego,  N.  Y. 

Maxted,  Aubrey  Clement,  B.A.    (Millsaps),  Miss Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Sturrup,  Cyril  Neville,  Upper  So.  Car Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1940 

Chambliss,  Alfred  Parker,  Jr.,  B.A.    (U.  of  Ala.),  S.  C Pee  Dee,  S.  C. 

Noland,   Iveson  Batchelor,  Jr.,  B.A.   (L.  S.  U.),  La..  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Savoy,  James  Edward,  B.A.  (Un.  So.),   Tenn Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Class  of  1941 

Ballinger,  Edwin  Lloyd,  B.A.   (N.  Y.  U.),  New  Jersey.  .  .   Roselle,  N.  J. 
Kilbourn,  Robert  Chester  (U.  of  Mich.,  U.  of  Fla.),  South 

Florida Winter   Park,    Fla. 

Manning,  Robert  Henri,  B.A.   (Tulane),  La New  Orleans,  La. 

Packard,  Edwin  Kane,  B.A.   (Harvard),  Mass Belmont,  Mass. 

Tisdale,  Charles  Harry,  B.A.  (L.  S.U.),  La New  Orleans,  La. 

Wallis,  Woodrow  Wilson,  B.A.  (U.  of  Fla.),  Fla..  .Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 

Special 

Best,  Cyril  (Un.  So.),  Chicago La  Grange,  Illinois 

Williams,  James  Hager,  B.A.  (Un.  So.),  Kansas Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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ADMISSION  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  as  reg- 
ular students  should  present  to  the  Faculty  evidence  of  hav- 
ing received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college. 
The  Faculty  may,  however,  in  exceptional  cases,  accept  in 
lieu  of  such  evidence  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders. 

Certain  courses  in  the  Junior  year  will  be  accepted  as 
credits  in  completing  work  for  the  college  degree;  but  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  the  full  course  in  the  School  of  Theology 
will  not  be  able  to  take  courses  in  college  on  account  of  the 
conflicts  in  hours. 

The  above  requirements  are  for  unconditioned  entrance. 
When  convinced  of  sufficient  maturity  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  an  applicant,  properly  prepared,  who  desires  to  take 
the  full  or  a  partial  course  and  is  not  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders,  the  Faculty  may  at  its  discretion  admit  the  appli- 
cant as  a  special  student.  The  minimum  required  for  such 
conditioned  entrance  is  that  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  two  years  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Students  intending  to  take  a  course  of  Theological  study 
are  recommended  to  include  English,  Greek,  German,  His- 
tory (especially  Roman  and  English),  Philosophy,  Psycholo- 
gy, Political  Science  and  Biology  in  their  College  Course. 

A  full  report  of  the  standing  of  each  student  will  be  sent 
to  his  Bishop  at  the  close  of  each  Semester,  at  the  Bishop's 
request. 

An  oral  examination  on  the  Bible  is  held  by  the  whole 
Faculty  for  the  whole  School  on  a  fixed  day  in  May  of  each 
year. 
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All  students  in  the  School  of  Theology  are  required  to  wear 
the  gown  of  the  University  at  all  services  and  lectures. 

EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  School  of  Theo- 
logy, together  with  the  terms  of  payment,  are  set  forth  in  the 
University  section  of  the  catalogue,  pages  26  to  29,  inclusive. 

A  theological  student  taking  more  than  two  courses  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  required  to  pay  the  tuition 
fee  of  $250.00. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Barnwell  Scholarship 

The  income  from  #6,045,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Barnwell,  given 
to  a  student  in  the  Theological  School  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The   Agnes   Z.   Carpenter   Memorial   Fund 

Established  1934.  The  income  from  a  fund  of  $51,200,  to  be  used  in 
assisting  young  men  from  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mississippi  who  may 
be  Theological  students  at  the  University  of  the  South,  preference  being 
given  to  students  from  Trinity  Parish,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Caro  Zimmerman  Cleveland  Fund 

In  1904  the  Misses  Zimmerman  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  gave  to  St. 
Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the  Theological  School. 
Beneficiaries  are  nominated  by  the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood.  The  invest- 
ment of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood. 

The  Edmund  D.  Cooper  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  to  be  paid  annually  to  a  student  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  or  in  case  of  his  failure  to  nomi- 
nate, then  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 
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The  Alice  M.  Hall  Scholarship 

The  fund  for  this  scholarship  in  memory  of  Alice  Mary  Hall,  Matron, 
was  raised  as  the  result  of  a  movement  among  the  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  Theological  School,  begun  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Hall  on  May  13th,  191 3.  The  income  from  the  fund  applies  on  the 
University  charges   of   a   Theological   student. 

The   Henry   C.   Hall   Scholarships 

Two  scholarships,  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hall,  late  matron  of  St.  Luke's  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  her  brother,  Henry 
C.  Hall.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Miss  Hall,  are  to  be  "candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  pursuing  the 
full  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  Theological 
School.  The  beneficiaries  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arts  from  some  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  University  of  the  South." 

The  Robert  Andrew  Hargrove  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Hargrove;  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to 
a  student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mississippi. 

The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,100,  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia.  A  fund  to  be  held  in 
trust  and  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the  income  thereof 
to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South,  of  a  postulant 
or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta, 
the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta; 
and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  bound  to  serve  said  Diocese  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in  which  he  was  a 
beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.  Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  established  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Laura 
G.  Hunt,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  in  case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

Kentucky   Memorial    Scholarship 
The  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  U.  Dudley,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Dudley,  formerly 
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Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  income  from  #5,000,  the  beneficiary,  a 
student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Leonidas  Ledbetter  Little  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Theological 
School,  the  beneficiary  to,  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  of  North  Carolina. 
Established,  in  1921,  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Little  of  Ansonville,  N.  C,  in  memory 
of  her  husband. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  (established  1932)  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  of  young  men  when  in 
actual  attendance  as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  or  for 
assisting  a  young  man  in  his  preliminary  education,  upon  written  state- 
ment of  his  intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 

The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  statement 
in  writing  that  it  is  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for  the  ministry 
and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  will  transmit  the  names  of 
applicants  and  their  needs  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund.  (The  present 
trustees  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the  Mercantile-Commerce  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

Richard  Peters  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Peters,  the  bene- 
ficiary, a  student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The  Augustus  Hammond  Robinson  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1933,  by  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Robinson, 
of  Nashvilie,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  educate  or  as- 
sist in  the  education  of  some  deserving  young  man,  studying  or  prepar- 
ing to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  the 
beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee. 

The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize 

of  $25.00,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Thomas  Shettle,  of  Hunsineore, 
Wetherby,  England,  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Theological  School.  This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the 
graduating  student  presenting  the  best  thesis  showing  marked  literary 
merit. 
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St.  Andrew's  Scholarships 

Two  scholarships  provided  by  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Manigault,  given  to  students  in  the  Theological  School,  one 
latter  part  of  the  term,  there  will  be  an  introduction  to  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry 

Organized  in  November,  1892,  by  alumni  and  students  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School,  its  object  is  to  increase  and  to  improve  the  supply  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  and  in  case  of  need  to  assist  and  encourage  any 
who  are  pursuing  studies  toward  that  end  in  the  University.  Those  re- 
ceiving such  aid  are  expected  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

Any  student  receiving  financial  aid  during  his  course  is  expected  to 
attain  a  grade  of  at  least  85%  each  year,  if  the  aid  is  to  be  continued. 

Reorganized,  1937. 

President — The  Rev.  Louis  C.  Melcher,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Secretary — The  Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Treasurer — The  Rev.  Ellis  M.  Bearden,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Waldburg  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  W.  Clinch,  given  to 
students  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Georgia. 
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THE  B.D.  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  upon  those 
who  have  held  a  Bachelor's  degree  for  at  least  one  year  from 
some  approved  college  or  university,  have  completed  the  en- 
tire course  in  the  School  of  Theology  with  an  average  of  at 
least  eighty-five  per  cent  and  have  presented  a  satisfactory 
Thesis  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Notice  of  application  for  the  degree  must  be  given  to  the 
Faculty  upon  entrance  into  the  School.  The  subject  of  the 
Thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval  by 
June  1st  of  the  Middle  year.  The  finished  Thesis  must  be 
presented  before  May  1st  of  the  Senior  year. 

Work  done  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  should 
involve  breadth  of  reading,  maturity  of  judgment  and  thor- 
oughness of  method.  The  same  requirements  are  made  for 
the  Graduate  in  Divinity. 

After  the  candidate  for  the  degree  has  completed  the  first 
draft  or  outline  of  his  Thesis,  he  shall  (not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 10,  of  the  Senior  year)  present  his  outline  and  confer 
with  the  professor  under  whose  direction  he  is  writing  his 
Thesis.  In  the  examination  of  work  submitted  for  the  B.D. 
degree,  special  stress  is  laid  upon  originality  and  accuracy 
of  statement.  The  candidate  should  place  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Thesis  a  bibliography  and  should  in  all  cases  give  ref- 
erences for  his  citation  of  authorities. 

Two  examiners,  including  the  Professor  under  whose  di- 
rection the  Thesis  is  written,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Facul- 
ty and  shall  report  to  the  Faculty  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation; and  if  approved  by  the  Faculty  the  candidate  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree. 

To  a  student  who  has  not  received  a  college  degree,  the 
Faculty  will  grant  a  Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Divinity 
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upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  entire  course  and  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  Thesis. 

Degrees  cannot  be  awarded  for  work  not  done  in  residence 
at  the  School. 

The  hood  of  the  Graduate  in  Divinity  is  of  black,  lined 
with  white,  slashed  with  purple  band,  with  purple  cord  cut- 
ting the  colors. 

The  hood  of  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  of  black,  lined 
with  scarlet,  with  purple  cord  cutting  the  colors.  The  hood 
of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  of  scarlet, 
lined  with  black,  and  with  purple  cord  cutting  the  colors. 
These  hoods  are  of  the  Oxford  shape. 

DIVINE  SERVICES 

Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
every  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock;  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  every  month  at  eleven  and  on  Holy-days  at  seven  o'clock; 
in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  on  Tuesdays,  on  Thursdays, 
and  on  Holy  days  at  seven  o'clock.  Daily  Morning  Prayer 
and  Evening  Prayer  in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  with  a 
sermon  by  a  student  on  each  Friday. 

Each  student  serves  at  the  Holy  Communion  and  assists  at 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  every  day  for  one  week.  The 
Dean  meets  the  student  in  the  Chapel  half  an  hour  before 
each  evening  service  and  hears  him  read  the  Lessons  and  the 
Prayers  and  makes  corrections  and  suggestions. 

LIBRARIES 

Besides  the  University  Library  there  is  a  collection  of 
books  in  St.  Luke's  Hall,  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rom- 
eyn  Gray,  D.D.,  in  1908,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kate 
Forest  Gray.     This  is  strictly  a  theological  library,  contain- 
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ing  standard  and  recent  works  in  all  departments  of  theolog- 
ical study.  Leading  church  periodicals  and  diocesan  papers 
are  kept  on  file. 

IDEALS 

The  spirit  of  the  School  of  Theology  is  essentially  non- 
partisan. A  pledge  to  hold  certain  opinions  is  neither  re- 
quired nor  expected.  "A  young  man  who  enters  a  theo- 
logical school  comes  as  a  learner.  Any  pledge  dwarfs  his 
mind,  precludes  the  possibility  of  broadest  scholarship, 
tends  to  make  him  a  partisan,  and  often,  by  a  law  of  human 
perversity,  leads  him  to  the  other  extreme.  We  consider 
not  the  opinions  of  our  students,  but  their  piety,  scholar- 
ship, soundness  in  faith,  and  earnestness.  The  age  demands 
much  of  the  Church.  It  must  have  profound  scholarship, 
great  hearted  loyalty  and  charity,  and  must  not  by  any 
possibility  allow  its  true  position  to  be  narrowed  into  limits 
which  will  surely  create  parties."  These  are  the  ideals  and 
the  spirit  maintained  in  this  School  and  upheld  by  its 
Faculty. 

The  curriculum  of  a  theological  school  should  be  not 
only  of  a  definite  and  detailed  character,  but  should  seek 
consistently  and  positively  a  correlation  of  the  various 
branches  of  theological  knowledge  by  relating  them  to  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  light  of  the  object  for  which 
those  studies  are  pursued;  namely,  to  give  an  adequate 
training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  in  all  its  activities  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

A  revision  of  the  curriculum  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
current  canonical  requirements  for  Holy  Orders,  and  to  offer 
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greater  flexibility  in  elective  subjects  for  students  with  special 
interests,  was  begun  in  1938-9,  but  not  entirely  completed 
at  the  date  of  publication  of  this  catalogue.  Some  changes 
and  additions  will  be  made  in  the  courses  actually  offered  in 
1939-40;  of  which  a  supplementary  bulletin  will  be  published 
in  September.  In  any  change  of  requirements,  every  pro- 
tection will  be  given  students  for  credits  already  completed 
on  the  basis  in  force  at  the  time  they  entered. 

THE  ALUMNI  ROOMS 

The  suite  of  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Porcher  DuBose,  and  containing  his  library,  has  been 
furnished  by  the  alumni  for  the  use  of  official  visitors  and 
former  students.  Clerical  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  former  students  of  the  school  are  welcome  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  suite.  Those  who  desire  to  occupy  the  DuBose 
rooms  should  apply  to  the  Dean,  stating  proposed  dates  of 
arrival  and  departure. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


OLD  TESTAMENT 
Professor  Dallinger 

Junior  Year 

History  of  Israel  and  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  first  semester,  there  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  geographical 
and  historical  background  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  both  from  the 
content  of  the  writings  themselves,  and  from  outside  sources.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  term,  there  will  be  an  introduction  to  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  the  second  semester,  the  critical  study  will  be  continued  to  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the 
psalter  and  writings  of  the  prophets.  The  eschatology  of  later  Judaism 
will  also  be  studied  as  a  background  to  the  New  Testament.  As  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  course,  the  students  will  be  expected  to  acquire  special 
knowledge  of  various  phases  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  course  through 
the  preparation  of  individual  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Four  hours 
a  week.     Required. 

Middle  Year 

The  Religion  of  Israel.  This  semester  course  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  religious  ideas  and  practices  in  Israel,  from  antecedent 
customs  to  the  Judaism  of  the  New  Testament  era.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  tracing  of  this  religious  development  through  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures,  and  evaluating  the  permanent  religious  contribu- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  There  will  be  extensive  reading  and  the  pre- 
paration of  special  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Two  hours,  first  semes- 
ter.    Required. 

Elective  Courses 

Elementary  Hebrew  for  Beginners.  This  course  is  open  to  qualified 
students.  It  may  be  elected  by  Juniors  who  have  fulfilled  requirements 
in  Greek  before  matriculating.  The  elements  of  the  grammar  will  be 
mastered  in  the  first  semester,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  there 
will  be  extensive  readings  in  the  easier  prose  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Advanced  courses  in  Hebrew  will  be  offered  if  students  qualify  for 
them.     Three  hours  a  week. 
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Old  Testament  Survey.  This  course  is  offered  to  upperclassmen  who 
have  had  the  prescribed  work  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  intended  to 
deal  with  the  content  and  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  special  attention  to  exegesis.  The  course  will  be  of  seminar 
nature,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  written  reports  on  sub- 
jects of  individual  investigation,  which  will  be  discussed  before  the  class. 
Two  hour  a  week,  second  semester. 


NEW  TESTAMENT 
Professor  Kirkland 

Junior  Year 

A.  New  Testament  Greek.  Beginners'  course,  required  of  those  who 
have  had  no  Greek.    Four  hours,  first  semester. 

la.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  The  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  English;  study  of  the  authorship  and  contents  of  the  books;  for- 
mation of  the  Canon.     Three  hours,  first  semester.     Required. 

lb.  The  Life  of  Christ.  A  study  of  the  Gospels  in  English.  Writing  of 
papers  on  assigned  subjects.     Three  hours,  second  semester.     Required. 

Middle  Year 

2a.  The  Gospels.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  portions  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  in  Greek.  Study  of  the  Synoptic  problem. 
Three  hours,  first  semester.     Required. 

2b.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  Reading  of  selected  Epistles  in  Greek,  and 
a  study  of  St.  Paul's  contribution  to  Christianity.  Three  hours,  second 
semester.     Required. 

Electives 

4a.  The  Fourth  Gospel.     In  Greek.  Two  hours,  first  semester. 

4b.  The  Johannine  Writings.    Greek  text.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

$a.  Apocalyptic  Thought  in  the  New  Testament.  Two  hours,  first  se- 
mester. 

$b.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the  First  Epistle  0/  St.  Peter.  Read- 
ings of  the  Greek  text,  and  study  of  the  life  of  the  early  Church  as  de- 
picted in  these  Epistles.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY, 
POLITY  AND  CANON  LAW 

Professor  Jones 

Junior  Year 

i.  General  Church  History.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Church.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Required. 

Middle  Year 

2a.  English  Church  History.    Two  hours,  first  semester.    Required. 

lb.  American  Church  History.     Two  hours,  second  semester.  Required. 

Senior  Year 

3#.  History  of  Christian  Missions.    Two  hours,  first  semester.    Required. 
2,b.  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Canon  Law.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Required. 

LITURGICS 

Professor  Jones 

2.  Christian  Worship.  The  history  of  Christian  Worship,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  liturgical  forms;  the  development,  contents,  and  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     Two  hours  throughout  the  Middle  Year.     Required. 


THEOLOGY 

Professor  Yerkes 

The  term  Systematic  Divinity  describes  the  orderly  or  systematic  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  of  Christian  theology.  Of  the  five  branches  of  The- 
ology, viz.,  Dogmatic,  Moral,  Ascetical,  Mystical  and  Practical  Theology, 
the  second  and  fifth  are  covered  by  another  department.  This  department 
is  therefore  confined  to  the  first,  the  third  and  the  fourth  branches. 

Dogmatic  Theology 

The  required  courses  are  based  upon  four  factors: 

i.  Extensive  reading  in  theology  by  the  students.  The  subject  is 
approached  both  historically  and  factually.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior 
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Year  each  student  is  provided  with  an  outline  of  the  course  and  a  set  of 
some  six  hundred  questions  covering  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. 
The  student  is  also  provided  with  an  elementary  bibliography  which  he 
is  expected  to  augment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  normal  student  will  re- 
quire three  years  to  complete  the  work.  In  addition  to  general  reading, 
specific  subjects  are  assigned  to  each  student  for  special  study,  the  result 
of  which  .is  regularly  reported  to  the  professor  and  the  class. 

2.  Conferences  of  students  who  are  placed  in  groups  of  five  or  six  for 
the  purpose.  One  such  conference  is  held  each  week,  when  the  students 
compare  the  results  of  their  reading  and  formulate  answers  to  questions. 
Each  week  one  conference  is  held  by  each  class  with  the  professor.  This 
conference  is  for  general  discussion  of  problems,  proofs,  objections,  etc., 
and  is  based  upon  reading  and  discussion  which  the  students  have  already 
completed.  The  progress  of  the  students  is  indicated  by  the  character  of 
discussions  as  well  as  by  stated  reports. 

3.  Stated  individual  interviews  of  the  students  with  the  professor,  who 
acts  thus  as  a  tutor  in  checking,  directing  and  clarifying  the  work  of  the 
students. 

4.  Lectures  by  the  professor.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are  those 
which  have  already  been  discussed  by  the  students.  Only  certain  subjects 
can  be  chosen  for  formal  lectures;  such  subjects  are  those  in  which  arise 
philosophical  problems,  controversy,  or  other  difficulty  in  which  students 
need  guidance  in  addition  to  their  reading  and  study.  These  lectures  do 
not  replace,  but  supplement  the  work  of  the  students. 

Neglect  of  any  of  these  four  factors  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  stu- 
dent to  complete  the  course.  Any  student  may  do  as  much  additional  or 
elective  work  as  he  desires  and  finds  practicable. 

1.  History  of  Doctrine.  A  historical  approach  to  the  development  and 
formulation  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Two  hours  throughout  the  Junior 
Year.     Required. 

2.  Dogmatic  Theology.  A  systematic  treatment  of  the  fundamental  is- 
sues.   Three  hours  throughout  the  Middle  Year.    Required. 

Elective  Courses  for  Middle  and  Senior  Classes 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  St. 
Thomas,  illustrated  by  readings  from  the  Summa  Theologica,  the  Contra 
Gentiles,  and  the  shorter  treatises.  In  the  short  time  available  the  course 
can  at  best  be  but  elementary  and  introductory.  Two  hours  per  week  in 
alternate  years. 
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Ascetical  Theology.  A  study  of  the  history  of  Christian  spirituality  and 
of  the  elements  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  alternate 
years  as  an  elective  for  seniors  and  middlers  for  one  term.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented in  outline  each  year  as  the  conclusion  of  the  required  course  on 
dogmatic  theology.    Two  hours  per  week. 

Mystical  Theology.  A  study  of  Christian  mysticism  historically  and 
factually.  Comparison  of  Christian  mysticism  with  hallucinations,  pietism, 
quietism,  ecstaticism  and  other  subjective  phenomena,  as  well  as  with  non- 
Christian  mystical  phenomena.  At  least  two  years'  dogmatic  theology  and 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  ascetical  theology  will  be  prerequisite  for  the 
course,  which  will  be  given  only  when  three  or  more  qualified  students 
apply. 

The  Doctrine  of  God.  A  study  of  the  concepts  of  God  presented  by  a 
number  of  writers  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  a  comparison  of  these 
concepts  with  the  traditional  Christian  doctrine. 

RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY 

Comprising  courses  on  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Apologet- 
ics), Ethics,  and  Sociology. 

Professor  Myers 
Junior  Year 

Christian  Sociology.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  underlying  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  human  society 
and  government,  followed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  social  problems 
in  the  light  of  Christian  Teaching  with  assigned  reading  and  papers  by  the 
class.     One  hour.     First  Semester.     Elective. 

Middle  Year 

Ethics.  First  Semester.  The  Semester  is  taken  up  with  a  review 
of  the  Greek  Systems  of  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  Aristotelianism,  and 
Platonism.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Christianity  and  Ethics 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  while  there  is  a  distinction  between  ethics 
and  religion,  religion,  has  its  ethics  and  Christianity  its  own  ethical  im- 
plications. The  questions  suggested  in  the  Syllabus  of  Theological  Stud- 
ies with  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  are  taken  up  for  discussion  in  class, 
followed  by  a  discussion  ci  Moral  Theology  as  applied  Christian  Ethics. 
This  course  consists  of  a  seminar  in  Moral  Theology  adapted  to  the  needs 
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of  this  Church  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  a  sane  psychology.     As- 
signed Readings  and  papers  by  the  class.     Three  hours.     Required. 

Second  Semester.  This  is  an  elective  course  and  devoted  to  seminar 
on  Individual  Morality  and  Social  Ethics  with  specific  application  to  con- 
temporary moral  and  ethical  problems,  such  as  marriage,  the  family  and 
the  ethics  of  sex;  civil  society,  the  state  and  the  world  state  as  well  as 
the  ethics  of  sport  and  our  relation  to  lower  animals  and  also  to  nature. 
The  course  develops  around  the  four-fold  relationship  to  self,  to  other 
selves  or  society;  to  nature  and  the  animal  world,  and  to  God,  the  Su- 
preme Self,  showing  how  religion  is  the  necessary  completion  of  Morality 
or  Ethics.     Three  hours.     Elective. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  Apologetics.  The  first  Semester  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  general,  followed  by  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Christianity  in  particular  with  assigned  and  suggested  readings 
in  contemporary  philosophical  and  scientific  thought.     Three  hours. 

Second  Semester.  The  Second  Semester  is  a  seminar  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Christianity  and  the  psychology  of  religion,  together  with  worship,  Re- 
ligious Drama  is  studied  and  one  or  more  religious  plays  are  given  each 
year  before  the  community  and  student  body  in  order  that  students  may 
have  practical  experience  in  the  production  of  Religious  Drama.  Three 
hours. 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 
Professor  Myers 

Pastoral  Care  and  Homiletics.  In  order  that  theology  should  render  its 
highest  service  it  is  necessary  that  its  various  departments  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  and  systematic  way  without  regard  to  the  immediate 
application  of  the  truths  to  human  life.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the- 
ology should  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  practical  application 
to  human  life,  individual  and  social,  and  that  is  what  is  meant  by  Practical 
Theology  as  distinguished  from  Systematic  Divinity  or  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  show  the  practical  application  of  religious 
truth  to  human  need. 

First  Semester 
For  students  of  the  Junior  and  Middle  classes.     The  Catechism,  as  the 
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jfficial  teaching  of  the  Church,  is  studied  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
preaching  as  well  as  preparation  for  Confirmation.  To  this  end  a  Phi- 
losophy of  Christianity,  based  upon  the  Catechism,  is  presented  for  defi- 
nite teaching  and  preaching  and  pastoral  ministration,  with  the  needs  of  the 
individual  soul  always  in  mind.    One  hour. 

Second  Semester 

Another  hour  a  week  is  given  to  a  study  of  what  may  be  called  the 
aesthetics  of  worship — the  services,  architecture,  furnishings,  vestments, 
colors,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  of  the  church,  to  the  end  that 
students  may  possess  intelligent  and  sane  information  upon  these  im- 
portant, if  less  important,  phases  of  their  ministry. 

Preaching.  Practice  in  the  writing  and  delivery  of  sermons  is  afforded 
the  students  twice  a  week.  At  the  regular  services  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel  on 
Friday  afternoons  sermons  are  preached  by  the  students  of  the  Middle 
and  Senior  Classes  and  criticised  by  the  professor  and  the  class  before 
the  whole  student  body  on  the  following  Friday  afternoon.  Also  each  stu- 
dent preaches  extempore  before  the  Friday  afternoon  classs.  Sermons  in 
outline  are  written  by  the  class  each  week  upon  assigned  texts  or  subjects 
for  comment  by  the  professor  and  students. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  bishops  and  parish  clergy  and 
laymen  are  invited  from  time  to  time  to  lecture  on  Pastoral  care,  homiletics, 
and  parish  administration  throughout  the  year. 

Practical  experience  in  parish  and  mission  work  is  afforded)  students  by 
Otey  Parish,  Sewanee,  and  its  Associated  Missions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Seminary.  The  students  work  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  the  Rector  of  Otey  Parish  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  charge  of  one  or  more  missions.  In  connection  with 
this  work  a  seminar  for  students  working  in  the  missions  is  held  once  a 
week  at  which  the  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  presides  and  at  which 
the  Rector  of  Otey  is  present.  Reports  on  their  work  are  made  by  the 
students  and  problems  discussed.  Credit  in  course  is  allowed  students  for 
this  work  and  opportunity  given  for  electing  additional  mission  work  for 
which  also  credit  is  allowed. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Associate  Professor  Long 

Survey  Course  of  the  Principles  of  Prose  Composition,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  Sermon  Construction.  One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the 
Junior  year. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

SUMMER  SESSION  1939 


Faculty  for  1939 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Lecturer  in  Theology 

The   Rev.  BURTON  SCOTT  EASTON,   Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Lecturer  in  New  Testament  Studies 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Lecturer  in  Old  Testament  Studies 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES,  D.D. 

Lecturer  in  Liturgies 


The  fees  of  the  School  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation   and   registration    $  5.00 

Tuition     25.00 

Total  academic  fees    30.00 

Board  and  room  can  be  provided  for  additional 50.00 

Total  fees  for  summer  session  of  School #80.00 

The  summer  session  of  1939  will  be  held  from  July  24  to 
August  26,  inclusive. 

The  courses  for  the  session  of  1939  are  as  follows: 

OLD  TESTAMENT.    Exegesis  of  Selected  Psalms. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

THEOLOGY.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

LITURGICS.     Methods  and  Results  of  Modern  Liturgical  Study. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1938 

Regular    Students 

The  Rev.  Harold  Franklin  Bache,  B.S.,  B.D. 

Vicar  All  Saints'  Church Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Norman  B.  Godfrey,  B.D. 

Curate  Grace  Church Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Roderick  Humes  Jackson,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Rector  Church  of  the  Redeemer Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  James  William  Kennedy,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Rector  Church  of  the  Epiphany Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Chesebrough  Lightbburn,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Chaplain    St.   Mary's   School Sezvanee,    Tenn. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Irving  Louttit,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Rector  Holy  Trinity  Church West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Nelson  MacCallum,  B.A. 

Rector  Trinity  Church Victoria,   Texas 

The  Rev.  William  Francis  Moses 

Rector  All  Saints'  Church Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  George  Ossman,  B.A.,  B.S. 

Rector   The   Monumental    Church Richmond,   Fa. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  Legare  Pennington,  M.A.,  S.T.D. 

Rector  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross Miami,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  John  Harvey  Soper,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Priest-in-charge   Church  of  the  Ascension Cartersville,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Esten  Spears,  B.A Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Auditors 

George  Moyer  Alexander,  B.A Sezvanee,  Tenn. 

Gilbert  Parker  Prince Crockett,  Cal. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Manley  Cobb,  M.A.,  B.D Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

June  14,  1938 

Latin  Salutatory 

Jonathan  Nesbitt  Mitchell Ohio 

University  Oration 

The  Honorable  Francis  Bowes  Sayre Washington,  D.  C. 

Valedictory  Oration 

Daniel  Roger  Gray,  Jr Tennessee 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Lyman  Medal  for  Declamation 

John  London  Holmes,  Jr Florida 

The   Guerry  Medal   for  English 

Harvey    Bascom    McClellan Kentucky 

The  Jemison  Medal  for  Debate 

Frankiyn    Heemann   Board North    Carolina 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Jonathan  Neslbitt  Mitchell Ohio 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

Daniel  Roger  Gray,  Jr Tennessee 

The   Ruggles-Wright   Medal  for  French 

Norwood  Calhoun  Harrison South   Carolina 

The  Washington  Medal  for  Essay  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

Jonathan  Nesbitt  Mitchell Ohio 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

Alexander  Guerry,  Jr Tennessee 

1938  Seniors  Elected  Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

HERBERT  EPHGRAVE,  JR. 
DANIEL  ROGER  GRAY,  JR. 
ARTHUR  LYON  LYON-VAIDEN 
HENRY  PINDELL  MANNING,  JR. 
HARVEY  BASCOM  McCLELLAN 
JONATHAN  NESBITT  MITCHELL 
WILLIAM  NORTH  WILKERSON 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

George    Moyer    Alexander     {Optime    Merens) Florida 

Marshall    Ireland  Barnes    {Optime  Merens) Kentucky 

Franklyn  Heemann  Board   {Optime  Merens) North   Carolina 

Charles   Mathews    Brown Pennsylvania 

William    Sydney   Burgess,   Jr South    Carolina 

Richard   Christopher   Cobbs    {Optime  Merens) .Alabama 

Herbert  Ephgrave,  Jr.   {Optime  Merens) Alabama 

Joseph  Gant  Gaither,  Jr.    {Optime  Merens) Kentucky 

Frank    Morgan    Gillespie,    Jr Texas 

Norwood  Calhoun  Harrison  {Optime  Merens) South  Carolina 

James    Wright    Hill,    Jr .  Tennessee 

Marion   Francis  Jackson,    Jr Tennessee. 

John  Alexander  Johnston  {Optime  Merens)   {In  absentia-^)  Connecticut 

Harvey  Bascom  McClellan  {Optime  Merens) Kentucky 

Hendree    Brinton    Milward    {Optime   Merens) Kentucky 

Jonathan   Nesbitt   Mitchell    {Optime   Merens) Ohio 

James  Richard  Newton Mississippi 

James  Edward  Savoy Georgia 

Howell  Hobson   Shelton Texas 

Dexter    L.    Stanphill Mississippi 

Arthur  Lyon  Lyon-Vaiden    {Optime  Merens) North  Carolina 

William  North  Wilkerson   {Optime  Merens) Tennessee 

James    Hager    Williams Wisconsin 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Samuel  Thompson  Adams Virginia 

Jefferson  Daniel  Copeland,  Jr South  Carolina 

Daniel  Roger  Gray,  Jr.  {Optime  Merens) Tennessee 

Louis    George  Hoff    {Optime   Merens)  .  .■ Alabama 

WTilliam    Sugg    Keiser Tennessee 

Thomas   Vannoy   Magruder,  Jr Alabama 

Henry  Poindell  Manning,  Jr.  {Optime  Merens) Maryland 

William  Finley  Wright   {Optime  Merens) District  of  Columbia 
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THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Leonard  Campbell  Bailey,  B.A.,  MA Florida 

Lee  Archer   Belford,    B A Georgia 

Lawrence  Matthews  Berry,  Jr.,  B.S Illinois 

Nathaniel  Chafee  Croft,  BA South   Carolina 

William  Mercer  Green,  Jr.,  BA Mississippi 

Waties  Rees   Haynsworth,   BA South   Carolina 

David   Shepherd   Rose,  B A Tennessee 

Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr.,   BA Florida 

DEGREES  HONORIS  CAUSA 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rev.  Charles  Colock  Jones  Carpenter  {In  Absentia),  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  Bishop-elect  of 
the  Diocese  of  Alabama. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Pendleton  Dandridge,  D.D.  {In  Absentia),  Rectoi  of 
Christ  Church,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Bishop  Coadjutor- 
elect  of  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Disbrow  Phillips,  D.D.  {In  Absentia),  former  Chaplain 
of  the  University;  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina;  Bishop-elect  of  the  Diocese  of  Southwest  Virginia. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Oliver  Cromwell  Carmichael,  MA.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  {In  Absentia),  Chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Arthur  Crownover,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Benjamin  Ficklin  Finney,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint 
Andrew;  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South,  1922- 
1938,  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Frederic  Sydney  Fleming,  S.T.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish, 
New  York  City. 

Francis  Bowes  Sayre,  S.J.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 
of  the  university  of  the  south 

Officers,  1938-^39 

Harding  C.  Woodall,  '17,  President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Edward  Thomas,  '27,  First  Vice-President Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  '05,  Second  Vice-President Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  Morey  Hart,  '34,  Third  Vice-President Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harry  E.  Clark,  '18,  Treasurer Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Gass,  '07,  Recording  Secretary Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Gordon  M.  Clark,  "27,  Organizing  Secretary  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

[As   of  February,    1939] 

THE  BISHOPS 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Atlanta,   108  East 
Seventeenth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chancellor  and  President  of  the  Board. 

Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  DuBose  Bratton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of 
Mississippi,  1541  West  Capitol,  Jackson,  Miss.     (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Burton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Lexington, 
408  West  6th  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.     (Honorary.) 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Bishop  01 
Kentucky,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Louisville.     (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Jas.  R.  Winchester,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Arkansas,   1538 
Estes  Avenue,  Robers  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois.     (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.   Theodotus  Capers,  D.D.,  Bishop   of  West  Texas,    108 
West  French  Place,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell  Darst,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Harry  Tunis  Moore,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dallas,  5100  Ross  Ave.. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Clinton   S.  Quin,  D.D.,   Bishop  of  Texas,    11 17  Texas  Ave., 
Houston. 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Mercer  Green,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  Battle  Hill, 
Jackson. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  802  Hills- 
boro  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Matthew  Maxon,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  692  Pop- 
lar Ave.,  Memphis. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Florida,   325  Market  St., 
Jacksonville. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  C.  Seaman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Texas,  1516  Tyler  St., 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  D.  Wing,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  South   Florida,   130 
No.  Main  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  Casady,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma,  608  N.E.  18th  St., 
Oklahoma  City. 

Rt.  Rev.  Albert  S.  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina, 
Box  719,  Charleston. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lexington,  436  West  6th 
St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jas.  Craik  Morris,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  2136 
Prytania  St.,  New  Orleans  (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Scarlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri,  1210  Locust 
St.,  St.  Louis. 

Rt.  Rev.  R.  E.  Gribbin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina,  60 
Ravenscroft  Dr.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Middieton  Stuart  Barnwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Christ 
Church,  Savannah. 

Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  Clingman,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  421  South 
2nd  St.,  Louisville. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  Warren  Saphore,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock  (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  C.  J.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Alabama, 
2015  Sixth  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bland  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  509  Scott  St.,  Little 
Rock. 

Rev.  John  J.  Gravatt,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop-elect  of  Upper  South  Carolina, 
Staunton,  Va. 


CLERICAL  AND  LAY  TRUSTEES 

Alabama — Rev.  J.  M.  Stoney,  Box  714,.  Anniston,  Alabama;  Herbert 
E.  Smith,  3916  10th  Avenue,  South,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Henry  J. 
Whitfield,  Demopolis,  Alabama. 

Arkansas — Rev.  C.  C.  Burke,  Marianna,  Arkansas;  David  A.  Bride- 
well, 2029  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  W.  B.  Bruce,  Helena, 
Arkansas   (Deceased). 

Atlanta — Rev.  Charles  Schilling,  2744  Peachtree  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Ralph  P.  Black,  858  Oakdale  Road,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Emmett 
Baker,  c/o  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
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Dallas — Rev.  L  Valentine  Lee,  3716  Miramar  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas;  T. 
Howell  Shelton,  3801  Maplewood  Street,  Dallas,  Texas;  Marshall  H. 
Kennady,  2332  Irwin  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

East  Carolina — Rev.  Mortimer  W.  Glover,  Jr.,  St.  James'  Church,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C;  J.  Q.  Beckwith,  Lumberton,  N.  C;  Dr.  H.  M.  Bonner, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Florida — Rev.  F.  B.  Wakefield,  13 16  West  Union  Street,  Gainesville, 
Florida;  James  D.  Ingraham,  231  West  Forsyth  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Florida;    Albion  W.  Knight,  Barnett  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Georgia — Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta,  Georgia; 
James  M.  Hull,  Jr.,  1016  Southern  Finance  Building,  Augusta,  Georgia; 
J.  A.  Setze,  635  Gary  Street,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Kentucky — Rev.  J.  M.  Nelson,  3254  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana; Henry  S.  Gray,  2401  Longest  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  J. 
Morton  Morris,   1619  Spring  Drive,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Lexington — Rev.  Edward  W.  Baxter,  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  H.  T. 
Soaper,  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky;  Daniel  Schwartz,  Fort  Thomas,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Louisiana — Rev.  Caleb  B.  K.  Weed,  D.D.,  1525  DuFossat  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  L.  Kemper  Williams,  D.C.L.,  1323  Whitney  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Warren  Kearny,  D.C.L.,  512  South  Peters 
Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mississippi — Rev.  Joseph  Kuehnle,  310  S.  Commerce  St.,  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi; Ben  F.  Cameron,  Miazza-Woods  Building,  Meridian,  Mississippi; 
J.  T.  Welsh,  Laurel,  Mississippi. 

Missouri — Rev.  Early  W.  Poindexter,  1244  N.  Union  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  George  W.  Peckham,  6022  Clemens  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Ethan  A.  H.  Shepiey,  Security  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

North  Carolina — Rev.  David  W.  Yates,  913  South  Duke  Street,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C;  Godfrey  Cheshire,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  W.  Alexander  Goodson, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

North  Texas — Rev.  Willis  P.  Gerhart,  Abilene,  Texas;  Joe  Earnest, 
Colorado,  Texas;  C.  G.  Wagner,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Oklahoma — Rev.  Herbert  B.  Morris,  Clinton,  Oklahoma;  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma;  George  L.  Watkins,  1252  N.  Denver,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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South  Carolina — Rev.  Sumner  Guerry,  195  Broad  Street,  Charleston, 
S.  C;  B.  A.  Moore,  69  Broad  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C;  S.  H.  Schoolfield, 
Jr.,  Marion,  S.  C. 

South  Florida — Rev.  James  G.  Glass,  D.D.,  Ormond  Beach,  Florida; 
Charles  M.  Gray,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  J.  C.  M.  Valentine,  DeLand, 
Florida. 

Tennessee — Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  D.D.,  11 17  17th  Avenue,  South 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Hon.  Arthur  Crownover,  Supreme  Court  Building, 
405  7th  Avenue,  N..  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Vernon  S.  Tupper,  Nashville 
Roller  Mills,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Texas — Rev.  Orin  G.  Helvey,  Nacogdoches,  Texas;  A.  S.  Cleveland, 
8  Courtlandt  Place,  Houston,  Texas;  Roland  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Upper  South  Carolina — Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Bennett,  1003  Calhoun  Street, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  William  M.  Barnwell,  Abbeville,  S.  C;  Joseph  E.  Hart, 
York,  S.  C. 

Western  North  Carolina — Rev.  Wm.  S.  Stoney,  Morganton,  N.  C;  Fred 
Lykes,  Martin  Farms,  Arden,  N.  C;  Reginald  Howland,  P.  O.  Box  530 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

West  Texas — Rev.  R.  N.  MacCallum,  203  N.  Bridge  Street,  Victoria, 
Texas;  Joseph  R.  Murphy,  311  Howard  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Frank  M. 
Gillespie,  Box  1157,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Associated  Alumni — Rev.  John  Turner,  2015  Sixth  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Rev.  John  Gass,  D.D.,  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Madison 
Avenue  and  35th  Street,  New  York  City;  Edmund  C.  Armes,  Jemison- 
Seibels,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torian,  1802  Talbot  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Colonel  H.  T.  Bull,  1807  Santa  Barbara  Street, 
Santa  Barbara,  California;  John  B.  Snowden,  II,  Commerce  Title  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


TE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  is  a  Christian 
institution,  with  a  clearly-discerned  philosophy  of 
Christian  education,  owned  by  twenty-two  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  no  religious 
restrictions  but  presumes  the  disposition  of  all  members  of 
its  community  to  live  within  the  creative  provisions  of  its 
controlling  concepts.  Young  men  of  all  denominations  are 
enrolled  in  the  student-body. 

The  idea  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  born  in 
a  manifesto  signed  and  published  by  nine  Southern  bishops 
attending  the  National  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  The  leader  in  the  movement  was 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana.  This  declaration  was 
an  invitation  and  an  appeal  to  the  Church  in  the  South  to 
take  steps  to  found  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  because, 
in  the  thought  of  the  bishops'  letter,  "the  establishing  of  a 
Christian  University  by  our  Church  is  a  compelling  neces- 
sity, for  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment  are  the  support  of 
government". 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  message,  the 
bishops  and  the  duly  elected  clergy  and  laymen  of  their 
several  dioceses  assembled  on  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennes- 
see on  July  4th,  1857,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  The 
University  of  the  South  as  recorded  in  its  history.    This 
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assembly,  which  was  actually  a  meeting  of  trustees,  deter- 
mined by  formal  resolution  to  establish  a  University.  The 
trustees  launched  plans  for  the  great  undertaking,  appointed 
committees  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  work,  and  ad- 
journed to  gather  again  in  the  fall. 

According  to  agreement,  the  trustees  met  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  on  November  25th,  1857.  Here  they  named  the 
institution  which  they  were  to  build  "The  University  of 
the  South",  and  selected  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  a  plateau 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  as  the  site  and  home  of  the 
proposed  University.  And  since  that  time  The  University 
of  the  South  has  been  popularly  known  as  "Sewanee". 

At  historic  Beersheba  Springs,  thirty  miles  north  of  Sewa- 
nee, the  Trustees  assembled  for  the  third  time  on  July  3rd. 
1858.  The  charter  of  the  University,  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  on  January  6th  of  the  same  year,  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Further  plans  were 
made  to  open  the  University  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  corner-stone  of  The  University  of  the  South  was 
laid  on  October  10th,  i860.  A  great  concourse  of  people, 
five  thousand  in  all,  gathered  in  the  forest  on  the  Mountain 
top  for  the  impressive  and  significant  ceremony.  The  whole 
scene  was  the  romantic  reality  of  a  magnificent  vision  come 
true.  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia  placed  first  in  the  corner- 
stone a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana  formally  laid  the  stone, 
speaking  these  words,  "I,  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Louisiana,  on  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  do  lay  this  corner- 
stone of  an  edifice  to  be  here  erected  as  the  principal  build- 
ing of  The  University  of  the  South,  an  institution  es- 
tablished for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning  and 
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virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness 
of  man  may  be  advanced".  The  Honorable  John  S.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina  delivered  the  oration.  Among  the  many 
fine  statements  in  his  splendid  address  this  sentence  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  men  today  as  it  did  at  that  time — 
"Unless  we  are  taught  to  use  them  in  the  right  way,  civil  and 
religious  liberties  are  worthless  and  dangerous  boons". 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  The  conflict  which  raged  for 
four  years  put  an  end  temporarily  to  all  plans  to  build  the 
University.  And  after  the  War  came  reconstruction.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  concept  of  a  great  Christian  University  might 
be  lost  in  the  struggle  of  contending  armies  and  in  the 
chaos  and  uncertainty  that  followed  upon  the  heels  of  bat- 
tle. 

But  the  dream  lived  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
After  the  strife  was  over  and  as  the  South  began  its  valiant 
effort  to  rebuild  itself,  men's  thoughts  turned  again  to  the 
undertaking  which  had  fired  their  imagination.  With  hero- 
ism and  renewed  confidence,  the  Church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  picked  up  the  threads 
that  had  been  broken  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  knit  them 
together  again. 

And  in  1868  on  September  18th  The  University  of  the 
South  was  opened,  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  students  for 
its  first  session.  There  was  only  one  frame  building  and 
a  wooden  cross.  But  that  was  enough.  Courage  had 
triumphed.  The  University  envisioned  by  the  bishops  in 
Philadelphia  had  been  established.  Since  that  time  seventy- 
two  years  have  passed,  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  host  of  men  and  women  loyal  and  devoted  to  Sewanee 
and  her  mission,  years  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  hope  and 
disappointment,  years  of  an  abiding  and  steadfast  faith  not 
to  be  denied.    The  handful  of  students  has  grown.    Buildings 
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have  been  erected  one  by  one.  The  University  of  the 
South  is  now  composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  with 
approximately  three  hundred  students,  and  a  Theological 
School  of  twenty-five  students.  Apart  from  and  near  to  the 
University  campus  and  under  the  same  Board  of  Trustees 
is  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  an  excellent  preparatory 
school  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  boys. 

The  first  frame  building  and  others  like  it  of  the  early 
periods  have  gone.  Beautiful  stone  buildings  of  artistic 
design  have  taken  their  place,  twenty-seven  in  all,  and  all 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  mountain  on  which  they  rest. 

The  campus  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
America,  with  its  winding  walks,  green  grass,  and  majestic 
oaks.  Close  by  is  the  mountain's  edge  with  enchanting  views 
of  the  valley  below. 

Here  conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, for  growth  of  mind  and  spirit,  for  enrichment  of  per- 
sonality, for  development  of  nobility  of  character. 

Just  as  the  establishing  of  a  great  Christian  University 
in  1856  was  a  compelling  necessity,  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  The  University  of  the  South  for  the  present 
and  the  future  are  also  a  compelling  necessity.  In  this  day, 
as  in  that  of  the  inception  of  Sewanee,  intelligence  and  moral 
sentiment  are  the  support  of  government  and  society. 
Among  a  society  of  free  people  there  must  be  intelligence,  the 
disciplined  mind  endowed  with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  rule  themselves  wisely  and 
justly.  Among  such  a  society  there  must  be  moral  senti- 
ment, a  moral  tone,  the  reality  of  spiritual  ideals  in  order 
that  the  people  may  possess  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation. 

Both  intelligence  and  morality  are  necessary  because  the 
mind  without  the  control  and  motivation  of  spiritual  ideals 
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is  a  negative  or  a  destructive  agency,  and  because  spiritual 
idealism  without  intelligence  is  weak  and  futile. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  statement  formulated  by  the  University 
Senate: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system 
of  our  country,  with  a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be 
made  by  no  other  agency.  In  an  age  when  the  demand 
for  the  immediately  practical  is  so  insistent,  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperilled  by  the 
demands  of  vocational  training,  we  adhere  to*  the  pure  cul- 
tural function  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  the  train- 
ing of  youth  in  Christian  virtue,  in  personal  initiative,  in 
self-mastery,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, in  intellectual  integrity  and  scientific  methods  of  in- 
quiry. 

"This  function  can  best  be  performed  in  a  small  college 
through  the  medium  of  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinc- 
tion maintaining  intimate  personal  contact  with  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  students. 

"As  a  further  means,  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  should  not  only  be  of  a  definite  character  but 
seek  consistently  and  positively  the  correlation  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  by  referring  them  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  light  of  which  can  be  seen  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  reaching  up  through  Philosophy  to  the 
knowledge  of  God;  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Geology  as 
a  progressive  revelation  of  the  creative  force  in  the  universe; 
and  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science  looking 
forward  to  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  human 
society  founded  on  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Father- 
hood of  God. 
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"The  well-rounded  curriculum  recognizes  the  importance 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  and  conserves  thereby 
the  best  that  there  is  in  the  past  of  the  race;  it  gives  a  posi- 
tion of  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  together  with  a  training  in  oratory  and  debate,  as 
necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions; it  gives  due  recognition  to  Pure  Science,  the  Social 
Sciences,  and  History  as  indispensable  instruments  for  main- 
taining an  intelligent  contact  with  contemporary  life  and 
civilization;  it  includes  Modern  Languages  and  Literature 
as  the  surest  means  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  those  nations  who  share  with  us  the  bur- 
dens of  human  progress;  it  looks  to  the  study  of  Philosophy 
as  the  agency  which  synthesizes  and  unifies  all  departments 
of  human  endeavor.  The  educational  program  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  requires  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  human  body  and  the  necessity  for  its  development  in 
wholesome  and  well-regulated  athletics. 

"Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  religious  faith  is  the  essential 
basis  of  right  conduct  and  as  that  faith  is  best  cultivated 
through  the  aid  of  Divine  Revelation,  The  University  of 
the  South  regards  as  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  its 
ideals  of  cultured  and  useful  manhood,  systematic  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Finally,  as  there  is  no  true 
progress  without  a  goal,  The  University  of  the  South 
states  this  to  be  the  end  and  objective  of  its  effort  in  any 
and  all  of  its  departments:  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  love,  as  interpreted  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ". 
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lEWANEE,  the  site  of  The  University  of  the 
South,  is  located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  about 
midway  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road. The  U.  S.  Highway  No.  15  from  Memphis  and  the 
West  to  Chattanooga  and  the  South  and  East  passes  through 
Sewanee.  The  U.  S.  Highway  No.  41  from  Chicago  to  Flori- 
da connects  with  Highway  No.  15  about  five  miles  north  of 
Sewanee. 

Railroad  tickets  may  be  bought  direct  to  Sewanee  or  to 
Cowan,  Tennessee,  six  miles  from  Sewanee.  Taxi  transporta- 
tion from  Cowan  to  the  University's  campus  is  available. 

Sewanee  has  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph  ser- 
vice, express  and  money  order  facilities,  a  local  bank,  the 
Bank  of  Sewanee,  and  stores  in  the  village  as  well  as  the 
University's  store  on  the  campus. 

The  domain  of  The  University  of  the  South  comprises 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Such  an  extensive  domain,  completely  under  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  University,  provides  a  rare  location  for  a 
University  campus  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion and  athletic  sport  of  all  sorts.  The  climate  is  healthful 
and  invigorating.  The  inhabitants  are  particularly  exempt 
from  malaria  and  pulmonary  troubles. 

The  domain  is  beautiful  in  itself  and,  reaching  in  many 
places  to  the  mountain's  edge,  presents  beautiful  scenes  of 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys. 

All  permanent  buildings  of  the  University  are  built  of 
sandstone  found  upon  the  University's  domain.    The  beauty 
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of  the  domain  and  campus  is  matched  by  the  beauty  of  the 
University's  buildings.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
read  its  pages,  this  book  gives  in  the  following  paragraphs 
a  brief  description  of  each  building. 

The  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. — The  Hodgson  Me- 
morial Infirmary,  the  first  stone  building  for  University  uses, 
was  erected  in  1877.  This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  memory  of  a 
daughter,  was  intended  for  a  library,  but,  owing  to  changes 
in  the  general  plan  for  University  buildings,  was  found  to 
be  too  far  from  the  central  group.  In  1899  this  beautiful 
structure  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hospital,  with 
wards  for  both  free  and  pay  patients.  In  1908  another  addi- 
tion was  built,  containing  a  well-equipped  operating  room. 
On  February  10,  191 1,  this  hospital,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1908  addition,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions made  it  possible  to  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale  in  1912, 
the  proceeds  of  the  fire  insurance  policy  being  set  aside  as 
part  of  a  permanent  endowment.  The  new  building,  which 
is  equipped  in  conformity  with  modern  requirements,  is 
known  as  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Morris  Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  was  built  in  1878  for 
the  use  of  the  School  of  Theology.  It  contains  a  library, 
three  lecture-rooms,  and  eighteen  studies,  each  study  opening 
into  a  pair  of  bedrooms,  thus  affording  accommodations  for 
thirty-six  students.  The  hall,  attractive  in  itself  as  a  speci- 
men of  architecture,  faces  the  pleasing  grounds  of  Manigault 
Park. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  at  one  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  St.  Luke's 
Hall. 
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Thompson  Hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  was  erected  in  1883  and  enlarged  in  1901. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling  of  Chicago  generously  provided 
for  the  remodeling  of  this  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  James  L.  Houghteling.  Known  as  the  Sewanee 
Union,  Thompson  Hall  contains  students'  club  rooms,  a 
sandwich  shop,  an  auditorium  for  lectures  and  dramatic  club 
plays,  and  a  theatre  with  the  latest  sound-reproducing  equip- 
ment for  motion  pictures.  Much  of  the  community  life  is 
centered  in  this  building. 

The  Library  Building,  formerly  known  as  Convocation 
Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  the  University.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1886. 
Through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus,  this  building  was 
furnished  and  equipped  as  a  library  in  1901.  The  tower  that 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  called  Breslin  Tower, 
the  funds  for  its  erection  having  been  donated  by  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Breslin  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Lucy. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  is  twenty-nine  by  thirty  feet  at  the  base,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet. 

In  1935,  the  General  Education  Board  generously  con- 
tributed #25,000  for  the  renovation  of  the  Library.  The 
Reading  Room  has  been  remodeled,  the  basement  has  been 
converted  into  a  modern  fire-proof  stackroom  for  80,000  vol- 
umes and  class  rooms  have  been  provided  for  in  the  tower. 

In  1900  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas,  D.D.,  of  Tux- 
edo, New  York,  placed  in  the  tower  a  clock  and  West- 
minster Chimes  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ferris  Douglas. 

Walsh  Memorial  Hall  contains  administrative  offices, 
classrooms  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
University  Art  Gallery.     This  building,  the  gift  of  the  late 
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Vincent  D.  Walsh,  of  Louisiana,  was  erected  in  1890,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  daughter  Susan  Jessie. 

Magnolia  Hall,  a  building  of  frame  construction,  pro- 
vides a  central  Dining  Hall  accommodating  about  240 
students. 

Dormitories.  Students  of  the  University  are  housed  in 
modern  fire-proof  dormitories.  There  are  five  of  these  build- 
ings for  the  convenience  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  They  are  centrally  located  and  contain  ma- 
tron's quarters,  students'  common  room  and  dormitory  ac- 
commodations for  40  to  60  students  in  each  building.  Hoff- 
man Hall  (built  1921),  Sewanee  Inn  (built  1922),  Can- 
non Hall  (built  1925),  Johnson  Hall  (built  1926),  and  Tuck- 
away  Inn  (built  1930).  This  last  named  building,  besides  its 
dormitory  accommodations,  has  guest  rooms  for  visitors 
and  transients  during  the  academic  year  as  well  as  for  the 
summer  months. 

Quintard  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  in  1901,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  by  Mr.  George  Quintard, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  the  same 
city,  the  former  donating  #40,000  and  the  latter  $15,000. 
This  superb  stone  structure,  the  main  building  of  the  Se- 
wanee Military  Academy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October 
28,  1919.     It  has  been  rebuilt  with  fire-proof  construction. 

The  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House.  Built  1927.  This 
is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure  containing  accommodations 
for  basketball,  handball,  indoor  tennis,  squash,  shower  baths, 
locker  rooms,  and  equipment  room. 

All  Saints'  Chapel.  Used  as  the  devotional  center  of  the 
University.  It  was  designed  by  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Fergu- 
son, and  when  the  complete  plans  of  the  architects  are  car- 
ried out,  All  Saints'  Chapel  will  be  a  magnificent  church  in 
collegiate  Gothic  style. 
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The  Carnegie  Science  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  about  90  feet  by  60  feet,  and  has  three  stories 
and  a  basement.  It  is  fire-proof,  being  of  Sewanee  sand- 
stone with  reinforced  concrete  floors,  stairways  and  roof. 
The  Chapin  Physical  Laboratory,  which,  with  the  physics 
lecture-rooms,  occupies  the  first  floor,  has  been  equipped 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Chapin,  of 
New  York  City.  The  Howard  Chemical  Laboratory,  with 
lecture-rooms,  museum  and  chemical  library,  occupies  the 
second  floor.  Its  equipment  was  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Giles  Howard,  of  Chattanooga.  The  third  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  biological  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms,  to- 
gether with  a  drafting  room  for  engineering  work. 

The  telescope  of  the  "Sewanee  Observatory"  has  been 
temporarily  mounted  on  the  roof  of  Science  Hall.  The 
purchase  of  this  telescope,  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  was  made 
possible  through  a  generous  donation  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris, 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  these  public  buildings,  the  University  also 
owns  a  number  of  residences  for  accommodation  of  its  of- 
ficers and  faculty. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  University  has  an  adequate  water  supply  which  is 
furnished  by  deep  bored  wells  and  springs.  Periodic  bac- 
teriological examinations  show  purity  and  freedom  from  any 
harmful  bacteria. 
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EXPENSES,  1940-1941 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  University  for 
the  scholastic  year,  exclusive  of  Science  fees,  are  as  follows: 

r— Payable  as  follows- > 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Total    Sept.  17. '40  Feb.  10/41 

Tuition     $225.00        $112.50        $112.50 

University  Fee   25.00  12.50  12.50 

Student   Activity   Fee    25.00  12.50  12.50 

Room    100.00  50.00  50.00 

Board    288.00  144.00  144.00 

Laundry     32.00  16.00  16.00 

Total     $695.00        $347-50        $347-53 


Students  taking  work  in  the  Science  Department  pay  also  the  following 
fees:  In  Chemistry,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  and  a  contingent 
fee  of  $3.00  per  semester;  in  Biology,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester; 
in  Physics,  Forestry,  Engineering,  Botany,  a  general  fee  of  $4.50  per 
semester  for  laboratory  courses. 

r-Payable  as  follows— 
School  of  Theology  Total    Sept.  17/40  Feb.  10/41 

University  Fee    $  25.00        $  12.50        $  12.50 

Student   Activity   Fee    25.00  12.50  12.50 

Room   St.   Luke's    45.00  22.50  22.50 

Board    288.00  144.00  144.00 

Laundry     32.00  16.00  16.00 

Total     $415.00        $207.50        $207.50 


The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for 
an  entire  semester  or  for  the  entire  period  of  the  semester 
following  his  admission.  The  full  charges  for  the  semester 
are  due  and  payable  in  advance  upon  entrance  and  payment 
of  all  charges  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  registration. 

The  University  offers,  however,  the  plan  of  payment  of 
semester  charges  in  two  installments  with  an  additional  fee 
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of  $3.00,  or  in  four  installments  with  an  additional  fee  of 
$5.00,  provided  application  for  the  privilege  of  bi-semester 
or  quarterly  payments,  properly  presented,  is  approved  five 
days  before  registration  for  the  semester.  If  the  plan  of  bi- 
semester  or  quarterly  installments  is  followed,  all  payments 
for  the  semester  must  be  completed  five  days  before  semester 
examinations  begin.  It  is  a  regulation  of  the  University  that 
any  student  whose  charges  and  fees,  regular  or  special,  are 
not  paid  in  full  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  semester  ex- 
aminations. 

If  a  student,  after  registration,  is  dismissed  from  the  Uni- 
versity or  withdraws  for  any  cause  except  for  illness,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  University 
or  to  cancellation  of  any  sum  due  and  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  event  of  a  student's  withdrawal  from  the 
University  by  reason  of  illness  and  with  the  advice  and  per- 
mission of  the  Health  Officer,  he  shall  receive  a  refund  of 
one-half  of  all  charges  for  the  period  of  time  from  his  with- 
drawal to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A  student  is  officially 
enrolled  in  the  University  for  a  semester  immediately  upon 
completion  of  his  registration. 

If  a  student  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  charge  account 
with  one  of  the  University's  agencies,  such  as  the  University 
Supply  Store  or  the  Hospital,  this  account  must  be  paid  five 
days  before  semester  examinations  begin.  It  is  customary 
for  the  student  to  present  written  authority  of  his  parent  for 
a  charge  account  at  the  University  Supply  Store. 

The  University  does  not  charge  a  contingent  fee.  Any 
student  responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  repairs  or  replacement.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  parties  responsible  for  damage  to  property, 
then  the  proportionate  cost  of  damages  shall  be  charged 
against  each  student  in  a  dormitory  or  in  the  University,  as 
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the  case  may  be.  All  charges  for  damage  to  property  be- 
come part  of  the  student's  account  for  the  semester  and  must 
be  paid  before  the  semester  examinations  begin.  A  student 
is  requested  to  report  damage  of  property  immediately  to 
the  Business  Manager  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  if  he  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  charge  for  room  includes,  of  course,  cost  of  light  and 
this  is  interpreted  by  the  University  as  the  reasonable  use 
of  electric  current  in  lamps  or  globes  of  customary  size,  and 
which  provide  the  necessary  degree  or  amount  of  light  ac- 
cording to  test  and  check  by  the  Health  Officer.  The  charge 
for  room  does  not  include  current  used  in  over-sized  lamps, 
globes,  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances.  The  Uni- 
versity charges,  therefore,  a  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester  for  each 
electric  cooking  or  heating  appliance. 

The  regular  schedule  of  charges  covers  the  scholastic  year 
exclusive  of  the  Christmas  vacation  and  spring  recess. 

A  room-reservation  fee  of  #10.00  is  required  of  college 
students.  This  is  not  an  extra  charge,  for  this  fee  is  credited 
to  the  student's  semester  room-charge.  A  room  will  not  be 
reserved  without  payment  of  fee.  Old  students  have  choice 
of  room  until  July  1st.  After  that,  each  room  is  reserved  in 
order  of  receipt  of  reservation  fee.  This  fee  will  not  be  re- 
turned unless  room  reservation  is  surrendered  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  registration 
after  the  opening  date  of  each  semester. 

The  student  activity  fee  covers  admission  to  all  local 
athletic  events,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and  the 
support  of  student  activities  in  general. 

The  University  fee  covers  general  items  not  included  in 
other  charges. 

All   students  are  required  to  live  in  the  University  halls 
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or  in  halls  licensed  by  the  University.  All  students  are 
required  to  take  their  meals  in  one  of  the  two  University 
dining  halls.  This  provision  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
young  men  who  live  at  home  with  their  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  and  who  attend  the  College  as 
day  students. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  4  sheets,  2  double  blankets,  2  spreads  for 
single  beds,  4  pillow  cases,  12  towels. 

A  graduation  fee  of  #10.00  is  charged. 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  at  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hos- 
pital is  #4.00  a  day  for  University  students.  The  University 
pays  #2.00,  one-half  of  the  charge,  or  a  refund  from  the  stu- 
dent's payment  to  the  University  for  room  and  board.  There 
is  a  special  net  charge,  therefore,  against  each  student  in  the 
Hospital  of  #2.00  a  day.  The  cost  of  operations  and  similar 
services  are  not  covered  by  the  regular  University  charges, 
which  include  the  attention  of  the  Health  Ofhcer  and  other 
general  medical  services. 

The  laundry  fee  covers  laundry  service  for  the  following 
number  of  articles  each  week:  1  Bed  Spread,  3  Collars,  5 
Handkerchiefs,  2  Pajama  Suits,  2  Pillowships,  2  Sheets,  6 
Shirts,  6  Pairs  Socks,  5  Towels,  4  Suits  Underwear,  and  2 
Wash  Rags.  For  laundry  in  excess  of  this  total  the  Univer- 
sity charges  according  to  the  cost  of  each  article. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

The  following  scholarships  are  available  to  students  of  the 
College,  but  involve  no  remission  of  tuition  fees: 

The  Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $14,000.  For  the  benefit  of  Christian 
education.  Recipients  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas. 

The  Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Fund 

A  fund  of  $500  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Trustee, 
the  income  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  poor  and  deserving  boys  in  obtaining 
an  education. 

The  George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  the  gift  of  R.  McClelland  Brady  and  Mary  A. 
Berry,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  George  Nexsen 
Brady,  toward  the  expenses  of  a  worthy  student  in  the  University,  prefer- 
ably a  postulant  or  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Hale  Touret,  Bishop  of  Idaho,  during  his 
lifetime,  and  thereafter  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan;  or  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in  the  event  of  no  nomination  being 
made  by  either  of  them  prior  to  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  term. 

The  Margaret  E.   Bridgers  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  to  educate  one  or  more  deserving  young  men 
of  promise  in  need  of  financial  aid,  said  beneficiary  to  be  selected  and 
lominated  by  the  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $8,000,  established  1926,  by  Misses  Elvina,  Eliza,  and 
Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  sister 
Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke.  To  assist  in  the  education  of  a  worthy 
Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant  or  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  V  ice-Chancellor  of 
the  University. 

The    Columbus,    Ga ,    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  of  New  York.     Originally  this  was  a  graduate  scholarship,  but  in 
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1936,  by  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Peabody  transferred  it  from 
a  graduate  scholarship  to  an  undergraduate  scholarship  in  the  College. 
The  beneficiary  to  be  named  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles 
Cross,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  needy  and  worthy  students  to  be 
selected  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  University.  Established  193 1. 

The  Byrd  Douglas  Fund 

The  income  of  property  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys,  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Bishop  Dudley  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  #5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Herman.  Aldrich  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  this  University.  The 
beneficiaries  are  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $3,000  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Misses  Eva  C. 
and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  some  student  at  the  University  of  the  South,  and  to 
be  awarded  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  said  University. 

The  Florida  Scholarship 

The  income  of  property,  valued  at  $10,000,  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Anastasia  Howard.  The  beneficiary  is  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment  Fund 

The  income  from  $11,000,  the  gift  of  the  late  Judge  William  A.  Good- 
wyn, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Goodwyn,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  one  or  more  worthy  students  who  could  not  otherwise  defray 
their  college  expenses. 

The  James   Hill   Scholarships 

The  James  Hill  Scholarships  are  provided  by  the  income  from  a  bequest 
of  $39,000,  made  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Mississippi,  for  educating  promis- 
ing young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  defray  their  college  expenses. 
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The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,100  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  La  Grange,  Troup  County,  Georgia.  A  fund 
to  be  held  in  trust  an,d  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the 
income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
of  a  postulant  or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta,  the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta;  and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  <boun,d  to  serve  said  Diocese 
after  his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  fcr  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in 
which  he  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.   Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1929,  by  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Hunt,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

The  George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $6,500,  established  in  1938  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Kausler,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  assist 
in  the  education  of  a  needy  boy.  When  possible,  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisi- 
ana youth  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  to  know  in  whose  name  the  schol- 
arship functions. 

The  Minna  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $1,000,  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mountain  boys. 
Established  in  193 1  by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Overton  Lea,  of  Nash- 
ville, as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  an  alumnus  of  this 
University. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 
Established   1932 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  of  young  men  when  in  actual  at- 
tendance as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  or  for  assisting  a 
young  man  in  his  preliminary  education  upon  written  statement  of  his 
intention  to  prepare  himself  fcr  the  ministry. 
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The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  state- 
ment in  writing  that  it  is  his  or  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for 
the  ministry  and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  will  transmit 
the  names  of  applicants  and  their  needs  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 

(The  present  trustees  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the  Mercantile- 
Commerce  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

The  Northern  Students'  Fund 

The  income  from  a  fund  ($3,381.66)  originated  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fra- 
ternity to  assist  worthy  students  from  the  North.  Beneficiaries  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  residents  of  Northern  States. 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1924,  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Renshaw  O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband;  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  annually  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Fund 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Page  Ramage  there  was  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $8,550.81  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the 
Academic  course  for  such  students  and  under  such  conditions,  limitations, 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  faculty  of  the  University  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt.  The  said  scholarship  shall  be  known  as  the  Burr  James 
Ramage  Scholarship  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

The   Benjamin   Strother   Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1926,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  memory  of  her  son.  Nominations  to  be  made  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina  from 
among  worthy  boys  resident  in  said  Diocese,  preference  being  given  to 
boys  of  Edgefield  County. 

The  Laurence  Moore  Williams  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  established  1934,  by  the  wife,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Laurence  Moore  Williams,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University;  to 
be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University,  preference  being 
given  to  its  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  worthy,  needy 
students;  the  beneficiaries  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarship  Fund 

A  fund  of  $1,000.00  established   1939  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F.  Frayser  in 
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memory  of  her  son,  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Frayser,  a  former  student  in  the 
Medical  School  of  this  University.  The  income  from  this  fund  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  some  deserving  student  appointed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  shall  agree  to  read  a 
monograph  on  Major  Frayser's  life  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  in  receiving  this  award. 

Other   Sources   of   Aid 

A  reduction  of  tuition  fees  is  also  granted  to  the  sons  of  persons  resi- 
dent at  Sewanee,  or  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  Tennesssee,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  procure  remunerative  work  for  those  who  re- 
quire such  assistance.  Worthy  students  who  wish  special  help  in  theii 
university  course  should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as  possible  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
subject  to  the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects. 

1.  The  Ruggles- Wright  Medal  (for  French),  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ruggles-Wright,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded 
annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  (for  Social  Science),  founded  by 
the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  consists  of  books,  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student 
who  has  made  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological 
and  economic  studies. 

4.  The  Buchel  Medal  (for  Spanish),  founded  by  Mrs.  Otto  Buchel, 
of  Texas. 

5.  The  Jemison  Medal  (for  Debate),  founded  by  Robert  Jemison. 
[r.,  of  Alabama. 

6.  The  Washington  Medal  (for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  student 
of  the  University  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  founded  by 
Mrs.  George  Washington,  of  Tennessee. 

7.  The  South  Carolina  Medal  (for  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry 
Green,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.  The  Guerry  Medal  (for  English),  founded  by  Alexander  Guerry, 
of  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

9.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  (for  character),  es- 
tablished by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 
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ADMISSION 

The  University  of  the  South  embraces  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment. 

The  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should 
communicate  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  before 
coming  to  Sewanee.  On  his  arrival  he  should  present  him- 
to  the  Dean.  The  entrance  requirements  having  been  met, 
he  should  conclude  his  financial  arrangements  with  the 
Treasurer.  When  the  Treasurer's  approval  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  student  registers  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
and  may  then  report  to  his  classes. 

The  $10.00  room  reservation  fee  should  accompany  the 
application  for  admission  to  the  University. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  the  South  awards,  on  due  examination, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 
The  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity  are  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL'  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  University  of  the  South  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Tennessee  College 
Association,  and  the  Southern  University  Conference.  It 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. The  credits  of  The  University  of  the  South  are 
accepted  by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  first  permanent  stone  structure  erected  in  Sewanee, 
built  by  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  a  library — a  significant  fact,  emphasizing  the  con- 
ception of  a  library  as  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University.  This  was  in  1877,  nine  years  after  the  Uni- 
versity opened.  This  building  was  found,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  University  activi- 
ties, and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  the  Walsh  Me- 
morial Hall  was  completed  as  the  chief  building  for  academic 
purposes,  the  most  frequently  used  books  were  transferred 
to  a  large  room  in  this  building  so  as  to  be  more  accessible. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  this  working  library  and  all  collec- 
tions of  books  belonging  to  the  University  were  removed 
from  the  cramped  quarters  in  Walsh  Hall  to  the  adjoining 
Convocation  Building,  which,  through  the  generosity  of  an 
alumnus,  was  furnished  and  equipped  for  library  purposes. 
This  was  a  fortunate  change,  for  the  present  home  of  the 
library  is  not  only  architecturally  the  most  attractive  of  the 
University's  stone  structures,  but  also  the  physical  centre  of 
the  University  group,  thus  affording  a  natural  focus  of  all 
academic  activities. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  support  of  the  Library,  there  may  be  noted: 

The  Esther  Elliott  Shoup  Book  Fund, — the  income  from 
$2,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Polk  Library  Fund — $15,000.00,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Polk  in  memory  of  his  grandfather  and  father, 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  and  Dr.  William  M.  Polk.  The  in- 
come is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Henneman  Memorial  Library  Club,  established  in 
1909  in  memory  of  Professor  J.  B.  Henneman  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  helping  to  build  up  the  library,  has  already 
contributed  more  than  three  hundred  volumes. 
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The  General  Education  Board  has  recently  contributed 
#15,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  payable  #5,000  a  year  for 
three  years. 

The  catalogue  shows  now  50,281  bound  volumes,  besides 
many  more  unbound  or  uncatalogued,  which  are  being  pre- 
pared for  general  use.  The  library  is  a  designated  deposi- 
tory of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government, 
The  reading-room,  which  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  is 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  on  six  days  of  the  week,  from 
8  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  and  from  2:30 
p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  cases  around 
the  walls  are  some  6,000  volumes  especially  chosen  for 
ieference.  This  room  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

The  Chapel  is  the  centre  of  the  University's  life,  and  it 
exercises  a  real  influence  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
students.  The  Chaplain  lives  in  close  contact  with  them  and 
is  accessible  to  them  at  all  times. 

Students  of  the  College  are  required  to  attend  Morning 
Prayer  daily  and  the  n  o'clock  service  on  Sundays.  They 
are  welcomed  at  all  other  services,  especially  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  8  o'clock  every  Sunday  morning  and  7:10  Wed- 
nesday mornings,  the  program  of  Lenten  Services,  the  Twi- 
light Service  Thursday  evenings  and,  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel, 
early  Communion  and  daily  Evening  Prayer. 

The  Student  Vestry  is  a  council  of  advice  to  the  Chaplain 
and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  him  in  furthering  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  students.  There  are  numerous  visitors 
throughout  the  year  who  speak  or  preach  in  Chapel,  and 
hold  conferences  with  groups  of  students  at  the  Chaplain's 
house. 

The  Choir,  ably  directed  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  and  the  group  of  Acolytes  and  Crucifers  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  spiritual  growth.  Credit  towards 
the  degree  is  granted  for  participation  in  the  Choir. 

THE  GOWNSMEN 

Graduate  students,  theological  students,  and  such  students 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  have  attained  Junior 
or  Senior  rating,  are  formed  by  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  an  Order  of  Gownsmen.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  academic  dress  (the  Oxford  cap  and  gown),  and  en- 
joy certain  privileges  and  immunities. 

THE  HONOR  CODE 

Students  in  the  University  subscribe,  upon  entrance,  to  an 
Honor  Code,  which  assumes  that  any  adequate  conception 
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of  honor  demands  that  a  man  shall  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat.  All 
examinations  are  conducted  under  this  code,  and  violations 
of  the  code  are  referred  for  judgment  to  a  Student  Honor 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  class. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Sopherim  is  a  student  literary  society  for  practice  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  Debate  Council,  consisting  of  students  interested  in 
public  speaking,  fosters  both  local  and  intercollegiate  activ- 
ity in  debating  and  oratory. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  University  was  granted  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Charter 
by  the  Triennial  Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember, 1925.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  known  as  Beta  of 
Tennessee,  was  installed  March,  1926. 

The  Scholarship  Society,  with  a  more  inclusive  member- 
ship than  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  aims  to  stimulate  student  interest 
in  scholarship. 

FRATERNITIES 

Eight  Fraternities,  or  Greek  Letter  Societies,  have  chapters 
at  Sewanee:  the  A  T  Q,  the  2  A  E,  the  K  2,  the  $  A  0, 
the  ATA,  the  K  A,  the  $TA,  and  the  2  N.  Each  of  these 
fraternities  has  a  chapter  house.  They  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  University  and  by  a  Pan-Hellenic  Council  of 
their  own  representatives.  Students  who  present  fifteen 
units  for  entrance  to  the  University  are  eligible  for  election 
to  membership  in  a  fraternity. 

The  following  Honor  Fraternities  are  represented:  Omi- 
cron  Delta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  Sigma  Upsilon. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS 
The  University  of  the  South  offers  the  most  extensive 
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and  attractive  facilities  possible  for  athletic  sports  and  re- 
creation for  all  students.  These  facilities  include  two  play- 
ing fields  for  football  and  baseball,  a  quarter-mile  cinder 
track,  two  gymnasiums  completely  equipped,  a  nine-hole 
golf  course,  and  all-weather  tennis  courts.  The  domain  and 
adjacent  area  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  for  hiking  and 
camping. 

The  University  of  the  South  maintains  an  intercol- 
legiate athletic  schedule  in  varsity  football,  basketball,  track, 
and  tennis  on  a  high  order  and  an  intra-mural  program  in 
all  sports.  The  University  is,  of  course,  not  responsible  for 
any  injuries  from  participation  in  athletic  sports. 

An  Athletic  Director,  a  professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  trained  coaches  direct  the  athletic  sports. 

The  control  of  Athletics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Board  of  Control,  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Faculty,  Alumni,  and  Student  representatives. 

VACCINATION 

All  students  are  required  to  present  upon  entrance  a  phy- 
sician's certificate,  showing  that  they  have  been  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  within  three  years  and  against  small  pox 
within  seven  years. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Students  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  College  and 
students  of  the  School  of  Theology  are  allowed  to  own  and 
operate  automobiles,  provided  they  have  the  written  consent 
of  their  parents  and  comply  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

This  department  is  equipped  with  excellent  facilities  for 
the  printing  of  ecclesiastical  and  scholarly  books,  church  year- 
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books,  diocesan  journals,  school  catalogues,  etc.  It  occupies 
a  commodious  building,  of  the  local  buff-colored  sandstone, 
erected  on  the  University  Reservation. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  a  quarterly  periodical  founded  in 
1892  and  edited  by  the  Professor  of  English  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University,  is  printed  here. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Sewanee  Purple,  a  weekly  paper,  and  The  Cap  and 
Gown,  the  Sewanee  annual,  are  edited  and  published  by 
students. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
FACULTY 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,   B.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
V  ice-Chancellor. 

GEORGE  MERRICK   BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean,  and  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History. 

ROY  BENTON  DAVIS,  MA., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR,  M.A.,  LL.M, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS,  C.E., 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS,  M.A, 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Brigadier  General  JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER,  Ph. I) , 
Professor  of  English   Literature. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  STOWELL  McDONALD,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  L.  PETRY,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  French. 
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EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL  DALLINGER,  B.D.,  S.T.M., 

Acting  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG,  B.A, 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ABBOTT   COTTEN    MARTIN,   M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL  SCHOFIELD  McCONNELL,  M.A.,  A.A.G.O., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Spanish. 

JAMES  EDWARD   THOROGOOD,   B.A.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  PAYNE  GOVAN,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD,  B.A, 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

BRECKINRIDGE  WILMER  WING,  Biology. 
EUGENE  NOEL  ZEIGLER,  Botany. 
ALBERT  LANGHORNE  DADE,  JR„  Chemistry. 
ALBERT  SYDNEY  JOHNSON,  Chemistry. 
ROBERT  EMMET  SEIBELS,  JR.  Civil  Engineering. 
FRANK  NEWTON  HOWDEN,  Philosophy. 
WILLIAM  CAPELL  DUCKWORTH,  Physics. 
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THE  COLLEGE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Entrance  and  Classification. — The  Dean,  Professors  Gass 
and  Davis  and  the  Registrar. 

Discipline. — The     Dean,     Professors     MacKellar,     Gass, 
Lewis  and  Jervey. 

Rhodes    Scholarship. — Professors    Gass,    Long    and    the 
Dean. 

Schedule. — The  Dean,  Professors  Davis,  Gass,  Petry  and 
Knickerbocker. 

Student    Organizations. — The    Dean,    Professor   Frierson 
and  Mr.  Griswold. 
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ADMISSION 

The  normal  time  for  a  student  to  enter  the  College  is  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  September.  He  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Semester  in  February,  if  besides 
having  the  fifteen  entrance  units,  he  is  qualified  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  classes.  A  candidate  for  admission  at  that 
time  should  communicate  with  the  Registrar  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  January. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  are  admit- 
ted in  either  of  two  ways:  on  examination,  or  on  presenting 
a  certificate  from  an  approved  school. 

The  "unit"  system  is  adopted  in  estimating  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  College.  A  unit 
represents  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  high-school 
work  in  one  subject.  Thirty-six  weeks  with  five  forty-min- 
ute periods  each  week,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  constitute 
a  full  year's  work  in  the  subject. 

A  student  applying  for  entrance  to  the  College  must  present  fifteen 
acceptable  units  as  follows:  Four  units  in  English,  two  units  in  Mathe- 
matics (1  in  Algebra  and  1  in  Plane  Geometry  or  2  in  Algebra),  and 
nine   elective   units. 

In  the  elective  units,  not  more  than  three  in  History,  and 
not  more  than  two  vocational  units  will  be  accepted. 

Elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  list  of 
subjects: 
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Subject 

Topics 

3 

English,   ist  yr 

English,  2nd  yr. . .  . 
English,  3rd  yr..  .  . 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis 

Rhetoric,   Composition  and  Literature 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 
English   and   American   Literature 

English,  4th  yr. .  .  . 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 
English  and  American   Literature 

Latin    (a),  ist  yr.. 
Latin  (b),  2nd  yr.. 

Grammar,  Composition   and  Translation 

Caesar's    Gallic    War,    four    books,    with    Gram- 
mar   and    Composition 

Latin  (c),  3rd  yr.. 
Latin  (d),  4th  yr.. 

Cicero,  six  Orations,  Grammar,  Composition.  .  .  . 
Virgil,  ^Eneid   I-VI,   Composition,   and  Prosody. 

Greek  (a),  ist  yr.. 
Greek   (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   Easy  Translation 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  with  Grammar 
and   Composition    

Greek    (c),  3rd  yr. 

Homer's    Iliad,    three    books,    Composition,    and 
Prosody    

German  (a),  ist  yr. 
German  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation 

Grammar,  Composition   (con'd),  and  Translation 

French  (a),  ist  yr.. 
French  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition  (con'd),  and  Translation 

Spanish  (a),  ist  yr. 
Spanish  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition   (con'd),  and  Translation 

Mathematics  (a) . . . 
Mathematics  (b) . . . 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Algebra — Quadratic    Equations,    Progressions, 
and  the  Binomial  Theorem 

Mathematics  (c) . . . 
Mathematics  (d) . .  . 
Mathematics  (e)  .  .  . 

Plane   Geometry 

Solid   Geometry    

Plane   Trigonometry    

History    (a)* 

History    (b) 

History    (c) 

History    (d) 

History    (e) 

American    History    

Ancient    History     

English    History     

Mediaeval   and  Modern  History 

Civics    (when  taught  independently  of  History) 

'A 

Biology 

Text-book  alone,  one  year 

Full  laboratory  work,  one  year 

Text-book   alone,  one  year 

Full  laboratory  work 

Vo 

Chemistry 

lA 

Physics 

Text-book  alone    

Full  laboratory  work 

Text-book  alone    

Full   laboratory   and  field  work 

Text-book  with  laboratory  work 

}A 

Physiography 

Physiology 

V2 

Drawingt 

Shop  Workt 

Mechanical  and  Projection  Drawing 

Wood-work,   Forging,   and  Machine   Work 

•Only  3  units  in  History  will  be  accepted. 
ft^T"  The  Committee  on  Entrance  may  at  its  discretion  accept  proper 
equivalents  for  units  above  listed. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  coming  from  other  standard  colleges  should  show 
detailed  evidence  of  the  work  done  there.  On  this  evidence, 
or  on  the  evidence  of  examination,  Quantity  and  Quality 
credits  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  transferring 
from  other  institutions  must  meet,  upon  entrance,  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  our  own  students.  No  degree  will 
be  conferred  upon  anyone  who  has  not  spent  the  last  year 
before  graduation  in  residence. 

Certificates : 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  the  College  Entrance  Board 
of  New  York;  from  all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  from  schools  on 
the  accredited  list  of  other  recognized  college  associations 
and  of  State  universities  outside  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  Southern  Association;  also  from  schools  not  on  these  lists 
whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee. Certificates,  however,  are  not  accepted  unless  at 
least  15  units  conform  to  our  requirements. 

All  students  who  wish  to  present  certificates  in  lieu  of  ex- 
amination should  write  to  the  Registrar  for  blank  forms  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  attended. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
should  be  mailed  by  him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Registrar  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Students  applying  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  who  have  not  previously  had  an  acceptable  certifi- 
cate sent  to  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  deprived  temporarily 
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of  college  privileges  by  the  necessity  of  correspondence  to 

correct  possible  errors  or  omissions. 

Certificates  from  private  tutors  can  in  no  case  be  accepted; 
students  thus  prepared  must  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

Entrance  Examinations : 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  for  those  who  desire 
to  enter  by  examination  during  the  week  previous  to  registra- 
tion for  the  First  Semester.  Candidates  for  such  examina- 
tions must  notify  the  Registrar  of  their  intention  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examinations. 
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THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

The  regular  session  begins  the  Tuesday  before  the  third 
Thursday  in  September  and  ends  the  second  Monday  in 
June.  The  session  of  i940-'4i  begins  September  17,  1940, 
and  closes  June  9,  1941. 

The  regular  session  is  divided  into  two  Semesters.  The 
First  Semester  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
September  and  ends  February  8,;  the  Second  Semester  be- 
gins February  10,  and  ends  June  9. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

New  students  must  matriculate  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
session  Tuesday,  September  17;  other  students  must  register 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  September  18,  the  second  day  of 
the  session.  A  student  who  registers  later  than  the  day  indi- 
cated will  be  required  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  #5.00. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  arrived  at  Sewanee  and 
does  not  present  himself  for  registration,  will  be  charged 
$2.00  for  each  day  that  he  fails  to  register. 

Students  are  also  required  to  register  again  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Second  Semester,  February  10.  Failure  to  regis- 
ter on  this  day  subjects  the  student  to  special  fees. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  without  noti- 
fying the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dean  or  Registrar  will  not  be 
entitled  to  honorable  dismissal. 

ADVISING  SYSTEM 

Upon  registration,  a  Freshman  is  assigned  to  a  Faculty 
advisor  who  has  general  supervision  of  his  college  course, 
and  to  whom  the  student  may  refer  any  problem,  scholastic 
or  personal,  which  arises  during  his  Freshman  year. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 
The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  uses  the  per- 
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centage  system  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent  being  required 
for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which  are  given 
upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  or 
more,  Quality  credits  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one 
Quality  credit  for  each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94 
gives  him  two  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and 
a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives  him  three  Quality  credits  for  each 
Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
semester  grades. 

Quantity  credits  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Semester  Hours. 
The  "Semester  Hour"  is  the  work  of  one  hour  a  week  of 
recitation  or  lecture  throughout  the  Semester.  Two  hours 
of  laboratory  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture. 

STATUS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  Freshman  Student  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24 
Quantity  credits  and  fewer  than  18  Quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  24 
Quantity  credits  and  18  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  60 
Quantity  credits  and  54  Quality  credits. 

A  Junior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  60  Quantity 
credits  and  54  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Senior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Faculty 
is  admitted  to  certain  classes  without  being  required  to  pre- 
sent the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number 
of  courses  prescribed  for  regular  students.  Only  students 
of  mature  age  (not  less  than  21  years  of  age)  are  permitted 
to  take  work  in  the  College  as  special  students. 
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RE-ADMISSION 

For  Freshmen  the  scholastic  requirement  for  admission  in 
the  following  session  is  18  Semester  hours,  nine  of  which 
must  be  passed  in  the  Second  Semester;  for  upperclassmen 
24  Semester  hours. 

Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  may  be  absolved  by 
special  examinations  or  by  credits  earned  in  Summer  School. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  receiving  a  grade  below  70  and  above  54  in  any 
course  is  considered  conditioned  in  that  course;  and  such 
condition  must  be  removed  by  a  special  examination  on  the 
date  set  for  this  purpose.  Unless  this  is  done  the  condition 
automatically  becomes  a  failure  and  the  course  must  be  re- 
peated in  class. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  special  examination  must  give 
at  ieast  one  week's  notice  to  the  professor  under  whom  the 
examination  is  to  be  taken,  and  must  present  at  that  time  the 
Treasurer's  receipt  showing  that  he  has  paid  the  special  fee 
of  $5.00.  No  grade  will  be  recorded  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice unless  the  fee  has  been  paid. 
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DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  College  department  are 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  and 
Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 

Candidates  for  Degrees 

All  candidates  for  degrees  in  June  must  announce  their 
candidacy  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  November  I  of  their 
Senior  year.  With  this  announcement  the  candidate  must 
present  a  detailed  statement  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  all 
credits  received  and  of  all  courses  being  carried  at  the  time 
of  application.  No  student  who  fails  to  make  this  application 
and  statement  by  the  time  specified  will  be  recommended  for 
a  degree. 

THE  B.A.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES 
Group  Electives 

A — English;  Latin;  Greek;  French;  Spanish;  German. 

B — Economics;  Government;  History;   Philosophy. 

G — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Biology;  Civil 
Engineering;  Forestry. 

The  choice  of  Majors  and  Minors  as  prescribed  on  pages  55 — 57  is  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  grouping  of  subjects. 
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THE  B.A.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality- 
Credits,  which  must  be  obtained  as  follows: 

I.  Prescribed  Courses. 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 

English  1-2  and  3-4. 

Bible    1-2,  or   Philosophy  1-2. 

2Foreign  Languages  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social  Science  group  (Economics,  Government, 

and  History). 
Any   two    courses    in    the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,    Chemistry, 

Physics,  and  Mathematics). 
Physical  Education. 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 
(a)   Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as 
a  major:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Economics, 
Government,  History,  Philosophy. 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  not  more  than  four  year 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  fewer  than  three  year  courses  or 
their  equivalent. 


1Students  properly  qualified  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  English  1-2  and  Mathematics  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  who  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  are 
scheduled  in  Course  3-4. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 

Note: — Students  announcing  their  intention  to  take  a  Theological 
course  as  well  as  the  B.A.  degree  are  permitted  to  include  in  their  elec- 
tives  24  Semester  Hours  of  work  in  the  Theological  School. 
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(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  sufficient  courses  in  either 
one  or  two  minor  subjects,  with  not  fewer  than  two  courses  in  each  sub- 
ject, to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the  Field  of  Concentration 
amount  to  seven. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  listed  in  I  above  may,  with  the  exception  of  English  1-2,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  elementary  courses  in  language,  be  counted  as  courses  in  the 
Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 
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THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality  Credits,  which 
must  be  obtained  as  follows: 

I.     Prescribed  Courses. 
The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 
xEnglish  1-2  and  3-4. 
Bible  1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 
2Foreign  Language  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social  Science  group  (Economics,  Government, 

and  History). 
Any    two   courses    in   the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,   Chemistry, 

Mathematics,  and  Physics). 
Physical    Education. 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 

(a)  Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as  a 
major:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Biology,  Forestry 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  not  more  than  four  year 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  fewer  than  three  year  courses  or 
their  equivalent. 

(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  in  either  one  or  two  minor 
subjects,  sufficient  courses  to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the 
Field  of  Concentration  amount  to  six. 


1Students  properly  qualified  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  Mathematics  1-2  and  English  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  who  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  are 
scheduled  in  Course  3-4. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree, 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 
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(c)  Foreign  Languace. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  in  Pure  Science  and  Mathematics  listed  in  I  above,  may  with 
the  exception  of  Mathematics  1-2  be  counted  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  courses  necessaiy  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.A. 
and  the  B.S.  degrees,  the  student  may  pursue  a  course  which 
will  prepare  him  for  specialization  in  Law,  Business,  and 
Medicine  as  follows: 

LAW  AND  BUSINESS 

The  program  of  study  outlined  below  is  recommended  by 
the  departments  of  History,  Economics,  and  Government  to 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  who  are  planning  their  field 
of  concentration  in  social  science.  It  is  further  recommended 
to  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  schools  of  law,  business, 
journalism,  and  government  service,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  graduate  schools. 
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Freshman  Year 

English  1-2   6 

Mathematics  or  Science.  .  .6-8 

Foreign  Language  1-2 8 

History    1-2    6 

Physical  Education   2 

Elective 6 


Sophomore  Year 

English  3-4  6 

Economics   1-2    6 

Government  1-2   6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Elective    8 


Total    34  Total 32 

At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  every  candidate  will 
consult  with  his  major  professor  regarding  the  schedule  of 
courses  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Normally,  on 
the  completion  of  the  above  courses,  the  student  will  still 
have  to  achieve  62  additional  credit-hours. 

The  field  of  concentration  in  History,  Economics,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Government  consists  of  seven  year  courses  or  their 
equivalent  in  semester  courses.  The  student  is  advised  to  take 
three  year  courses  in  the  major  subject  and  two  courses  in 
each  of  the  two  minor  subjects;  however,  it  is  permissible 
to  have  four  courses  in  the  major  and  three  in  one  minor 
subject. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elective  credit-hours,  students 
are  advised  to  elect  a  sequence  of  courses  related  to  the  so- 
cial sciences,  such  as  literature  and  philosophy,  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  expression  and  in- 
tellectual discipline. 

Students  intending  to  take  up  graduate  work  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  the  two  foreign  languages  required  for 
higher  degrees. 

A  Freshman  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  in  school, 
stands  at  entrance  in  the  highest  third  of  the  Freshman  class, 
may  elect  Economics  1-2  or  Government  1-2,  provided  he 
can  be  excused  from  English  1-2  or  Mathematics  1-2  on 
taking  the  departmental  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  MEDICINE 

The  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  graduate  school  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Chemistry,  and  the  student  who  expects  to  enter 
a  medical  school  which  requires  the  Bachelor's  degree  for 
entrance,  should  take  the  following  courses  during  his  first 
two  years: 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry,    1-2  Chemistry,  3-4 

(General   Chemistry)  (Analytical  Chemistry) 

English,   1-2  English,    3-4 

English    Bible,   1-2  French,  3-4,  or  German,  3-4 

French,  1-2,  or  German,  1-2  Mathematics,    3-4 

Mathematics,  1-2  Physics,   1-2 
Physical    Education 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  the  following  must  be 
completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree: a  third  course  in  the  foreign  language  taken  during 
the  first  two  years,  or  two  courses  in  one  other  foreign 
language;  History,  1-2;  Philosophy,  1-2;  Chemistry,  5-6 
(Organic  Chemistry) ;  and  any  two  of  the  following:  Biology, 
1-2;  Chemistry,  7-8  (Physical  Chemistry);  Chemistry,  9-10; 
Chemistry,  11-12;  Mathematics,  5-6;  Mathematics,  11-12; 
Physics,  5-6;  and  Physics,  7-8;  and  additional  courses  chosen 
by  the  student  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry to  make  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  completed 
within  four  years  total  128. 

Note: — A  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  which  does 
not  require  a  college  degree  for  entrance  may  complete  within  a  three- 
year  period,  Chemistry,  1-2,  Chemistry,  3-4,  Chemistry,  5-6,  Physics,  1-2, 
and  Biology,  1-2;  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

A  student  may  complete  within  a  two  year  period  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  a  medical  school  which  requires  only  two  years  of  college  work 
for  entrance  by  taking  Chemistry,  1-2,  Chemistry,  3-4,  Biology,  1-2,  and 
Physics,   1-2;  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
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number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen.  Such 
a  student  would  complete  the  required  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  a 
summer  school. 

Because  the  courses  which  students  take  in  preparatory  schools  and 
the  entrance  requirements  of  medical  schools  vary  considerably,  a  student 
who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  consult  with  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  before  he  begins  his  pre-medical  course.  There  will  then 
be  arranged  a  schedule  of  courses  which  when  satisfactorily  completed  will 
admit  him  to  the  medical  school  of  his  choice. 
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THE  M.A.  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  only  upon  those 
who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Philosophy,  or 
Science,  from  this  University  or  from  some  other  institution 
of  the  same  standing,  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at 
least  one  regular  session  devoted  to  graduate  study  exclu- 
sively. The  work  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  courses 
or  their  equivalent,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  For  the 
major  subject,  three  courses;  for  the  minor  subject,  two 
courses. 

A  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  special  investigation  must 
be  submitted  to  the  major  professor  and  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies  not  later  than  the  ist  of  May  of  the  year 
in  which  the  candidate  presents  himself  for  graduation.  Two 
typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  Library. 

The  undergraduate  requirement  for  graduate  work  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  three  undergraduate  courses  in  the  major 
subject  and  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  in  all  under- 
graduate courses  taken  by  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
he  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  BIBLE  and  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 

The  Chaplain 
Mr.  Griswold 

1-2.     English  Bible. 

A  survey  course  of  the  whole  Bible  in  historical  outline.,  showing  the 
development  of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
including  also  a  general  introduction  to  the  origin  and  transmission,  back- 
ground and  nature  of  Biblical  literature.  First  Semester,  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha;  Second  Semester,  New  Testament.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3.  Comparative  Religion  and  Christian  Philosophy. 

An  introduction  to  the  founders  and  literature  of  great  living  religions. 
The  second  half  of  the  Semester  will  be  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  in  the  light  of  the  literature  and  history  studied  in  this 
department.     First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  Church  History. 

A  survey  course  in  church  history  from  the  first  century  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  biography  and  to  the  origin  and  genius  of 
the  principal  churches  in  Europe  and  America.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

Courses  3  and  4  are  electives;  and  one  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

BIOLOGY 
Professor  McCrady 

1-2.     General  Zoology. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  classification  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  representatives  of  all  the  Phyla  and  most  of  the  Classes  of 
animals.  In  addition  to  this,  for  the  sake  of  students  not  intending  to 
take  further  courses  in  this  Department,  an  elementary  survey  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Embryology,  Genetics,  and  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
is  included.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  De- 
partment. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours.  (Credit, 
eight  hours.) 
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*3-4.    Vertebrate  Embryology. 

The  lectures  cover  the  descriptive  embryology  of  all  the  Vertebrate 
Classes  and  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental 
embryology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  microscopic- 
al slides,  the  study  of  serial  sections  of  frog,  chick,  and  pig  embryos;  and 
simple  exercises  in  experimental  techniques.  Lectures,  three  hours;  lab- 
oratory work,  six  hours.      (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

5-6.     Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  microscopical  sections  and 
whole  mounts  of  Amphioxus  and  Ammocoetes,  the  dissection  of  a  Hemi- 
chordate,  a  Urochordate,  a  Cyclostome,  an  Elasmobranch,  and  a  Mammal; 
and  finally,  of  the  study  of  prepared  microscopical  slides  of  various  verte- 
brate tissues.  The  entire  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  dissection  of 
the  cat.  The  lectures  include  in  addition  to  the  morphological  data,  a 
discussion  of  their  bearing  upon  questions  concerning  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Chordates.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
(Credit,  eight  hours.) 

7.  History  of  Biology. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Taxonomy,  Anatomy,  Embryology, 
Physiology,  Genetics,  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  are  traced  from  the 
Greek  period  to  modern  times.  An  introduction  is  provided  for  the  philoso- 
phical questions  considered  in  the  following  course.  Two  years  of  Biology 
are  prerequisite  for  this  course,  though  exception  may  occasionally  be  made 
for  well  qualified  students.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Philosophy   of    Biology. 

Biology  7  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  The  major  philosophical  prob- 
lems with  which  Biology  has  to  deal,  as  unearthed  in  the  History  course, 
are  dealt  with  more  thoroughly,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  their 
bearing  on  modern  sociological  and  religious  questions.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

*9.     Genetics. 

The  course  begins  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  segregation,  independent 
assortment,  linkage,  the  linear  order  of  the  genes,  interference,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  linkage  groups.  Then  follows  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  Genetics  to  Embryology.     Finally,  brief  attention  is  given  to 

*Not  offered  in  I040-'4I. 
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practical  application  in   animal  breeding  and  Eugenics.     Lectures,  three 
hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

*10.     Physiology. 

Chemistry  1-2  is  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1-2  is  strongly  recommended 
as  a  background  for  this  course.  The  functions  of  blood,  lungs,  excretory 
organs,  digestive,  endocrine,  nervous,  and  muscular'  systems,  special  sensory 
organs,  and  reproductive  organs  are  considered  in  this  order.  The  course 
is  designed  to  emphasize  the  comparative  point  of  view,  instead  of  limit- 
ing attention  to  man.     Lectures,  three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11-12.     Research. 

Students  qualified  for  graduate  work  will  be  assigned  problems  for 
original  investigation  in  descriptive  and  experimental  embryology  and 
anatomy  with  a  view  to  publication  of  results  in  standard  scientific 
journals  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Hours  and  credits  will  be  arranged  by  consultation  with  the  professor. 

13.     Histology  and  Microscopical  Technique. 

This  is  a  one-semester  laboratory  course  in  which  the  student  is  required 
to  prepare  his  own  microscopical  sections  of  all  the  principal  tissues  of 
vertebrates,  and  of  a  few  tissues  of  invertebrates  selected  to  illustrate 
particular  points.  The  student  will  be  graded  upon  the  quality  of  the 
slides  prepared,  his  ability  to  identify  tissues  in  test  slides  not  prepared 
by  himself,  and  to  describe  the  distinguishing  features  upon  which  his 
identification  is  based.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  either  semester  (Credit, 
three  hours) . 

BOTANY 

Professor  Moyer 
1-2.     General  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  seed  plants,  morphology  of 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds.  A  survey  of  the  plant 
groups  and  classification  of  plants.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

*3-4.     Physiology  and  Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  climate  and  associated  plants. 

Prerequisite:   Botany  1-2  and  Chemistry  1-2. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

*Not  given  in  i940-'4i. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davis 
Associate  Professor  Scott 
1-2.     General   Chemistry. 

This  is  an  introductory  course,  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  necessary  for  entrance.  It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  theories  of  chemistry  and  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  more  com- 
mon metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the  idea  of  in- 
culcating the  scientific  method  of  thought.  The  course  is  prerequisite 
for  additional  work  in  chemistry. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  five  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

3-4.     Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  including  the  applications  of  the  various  solution  phenomena. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  five  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

5-6.     Organic   Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  The  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  take  only  three 
courses  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in 
chemistry  or  enter  a  medical  school.    Chemistry  3-4  is  prerequisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  five  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

7-8.     Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  the  fundamental  physical  laws  and 
theories  to  the  phenomena  of  chemistry.  The  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  enter 
a  medical  school.  It  is  prerequisite  for  departmental  recommendation  to 
graduate  schools.  Chemistry  5-6  is  prerequisite,  but  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

9-10.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  more  difficult  points  of  Courses  1-2,  3-4,  and  7-8  are  stressed,  and 
the  rare  elements  are  taken  up  in  considerable  detail.  Course  7-8  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours.      (Credit,  four  hours). 

11-12.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry  up  to 
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1870.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  more  complex  reactions  of 
organic  chemistiy  are  discussed.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  idea  about  research  problems  and  the  methods  of  interpreting 
the  results  of  research.      Lectures,  two  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

13-14.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

A  study  of  organic  analysis,  advanced  organic  synthesis,  and  structural 
formula  determination. 

Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

15-16.     Advanced  Analytical   Chemistry. 

A  course  in  which  the  more  difficult  separations  are  made  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively. 

Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

17-18.     Research. 

The  course  consists  of  conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  an  original 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  number  of  credit  hours 
granted  is  determined  by  the  instructor  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Moyer 

1.  Plane  Surveying. 

The  use,  adjustment,  and  care  of  instruments;  leveling;  measurement  of 
distances  and  angles;  land  surveying;  miscellaneous  surveying  problems. 
First  Semester.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

2.  Drafting. 

Practice  in  mechanical  or  topographic  drawing.  Laboratory,  four  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours.) 

Professor  Jervey 

3-4.     Advanced  Engineering. 

The  course  covers  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  Engineering  Materials, 
Component  Parts  of  Structures,  Design  and  Description  of  Simple 
Structures.  Special  emphasis  on  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Highways. 
Prepares  for  Technical  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prerequisite  Alathe- 
matics  1-2  and  3-4  and  Physics  1-2.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  (Credit,  six  hours). 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Kayden 

Assistant  Professor  Thorogood 
Course  1-2  is  prerequisite  to  all  further  work  in  economics. 
Gownsmen  may  elect  an  advanced  course  concurrently  with 
course  1-2,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Course  5-6 
is  required  of  all  students  taking  economics  as  a  major  sub- 
ject. 

Students  of  Senior  standing,  without  previous  training  in 
economics,  may  elect  course  1-2  in  sociology,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

The  work  in  economics  and  sociology  has  regard  primarily 
to  the  cultural  and  public  aspects  of  our  economic  system  and 
social  institutions.  In  all  courses  the  aim  is  to  train  the 
mind  in  habits  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought,  and  to 
nurture  the  spirit,  in  ways  helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  modern  economic  phenomena,  for  better 
citizenship  and  for  advanced  work  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
government,  law,  business,  and  journalism. 

1-2.     Elements  of  Economics. 

(1)  A  general  survey  of  man's  economic  activities  and  institutions  in 
their  evolution  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  capitalistic  forms  of  today, 
particularly  such  features  of  industrial  society  as  machine  technology, 
specialization,  competition,  property,  exchange,  social  control.  (2)  The 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  organization  and  working  of  the 
present-day  economic  system  in  the  fields  of  production,  exchange,  and 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  (3)  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  our  leading  economic  problems — 
money  and  credit,  international  trade,  labor,  industrial  combinations, 
waste  and  conservation,  social  welfare,  government  control,  etc.  (Credit, 
six  hours.) 

3.     Industry  and  Labor. 

A  study  of  selected  contemporary  economic  problems  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  attention  to  their  social  effects  and  economic  theory. 
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The  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  modern  industrialism;  the  implications 
of  the  machine  and  power  age.  Problems  of  economic  insecurity;  unem- 
ployment, wages,  and  collective  bargaining.  Industrial  crises  and  social 
security  legislation.  The  business  cycle;  causes  and  effects  of  prosperity 
and  depression.  Human  relations  in  industry;  scientific  management. 
Wealth,  productive  capacity,  and  the  distribution  of  the  national  income; 
problems  of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profit.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  International    Economic    Relations. 

The  backgrounds  of  world  economy:  Natural  resources;  economic  and 
political  factors;  economic  nationalism  and  imperialism.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  economic  organization  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Problems  of  international  finance, 
foreign  loans  and  investments,  and  war  debts.  Economic  policies  of  govern- 
ment: Commercial  treaties,  principles  and  methods  of  tariff  bargaining, 
protection  and  preference,  control  of  raw  materials,  competition  and  com- 
bination in  foreign  trade,  and,  more  in  particular,  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

5.  Types  of  Economic  Organization. 

This  course  undertakes  a  critical  examination  of  the  various  programs 
for  economic  reform  advanced  by  the  different  schools  of  liberal  and  so- 
cialist thought  in  Europe  and  America.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  economics 
of  capitalism,  Marxian  socialism,  syndicalism,  guild  socialism,  etc.  The 
economic  structure  of  communist  and  fascist  states.  Consumers'  coopera- 
tive movement.  Attention  is  given  to  the  controversies  over  democracy 
and  economic  liberalism;  the  grounds  for  economic  planning  and  control; 
and  democracy  in  industry  under  the  existing  economic  system.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

6.  Government  and  Business:     Problems   of   Public  Control. 

A  critical  survey  of  American  industrialism,  anti-trust  law  enforce- 
ment, business  crises,  social  reform  movements,  with  special  reference  to 
problems  of  public  control  of  business  enterprise.  The  recent  extension 
of  the  concept  of  "business  affected  with  a  public  interest."  Constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  regulation.  Regulation  of  industry,  agriculture,  finance; 
relief  and  public  works;  codes  and  fair  competition;  the  dilemma  of  labor, 
small  business,  and  consumers.  The  elements  of  sound  national  policy 
towards  business.      (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7.  Money  and  Banking. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  banking; 
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systems  of  coinage,  paper  currency,  the  gold  standard.  The  organization, 
work,  and  policies  of  commercial  banks.  Domestic  and  foreign  exchange. 
Investment  banking,  savings  banking,  and  agricultural  credit  institutions. 
The  history  of  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
banks  of  the  principal  countries.  The  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  money,  and  problems  of  monetary  policy. 
(Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 

The  historical  development  of  public  finance.  Public  expenditure: 
classification;  scope  of  federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures,  and  their 
economic  effects.  Public  revenues,  commercial  and  administrative.  Prac- 
tical problems  of  taxation  in  the  United  States:  property  tax,  income  tax, 
customs  taxes,  special  taxation  of  corporations,  etc.  Principles  of  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens;  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation. 
Public  credit,  public  debt  policies,  and  budget-making.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  handling  of  real  and  nominal  accounts,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  various  types  of  journals,  books  of  original  entry, 
the  trial  balance,  capital  and  revenue  expenditures,  adjustments  and 
closing  of  books,  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  and  balance  sheets.  In- 
ventories, accruals  and  deferred  items;  depreciation,  obsolescence,  deple- 
tion; general  and  subsidiary  ledgers.  Use  of  accounting  elements  in  the 
individual  enterprise,  the  partnership  and  the  corporation;  also  their  use 
in  various  economic  processes  and  institutions.  Accounting  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  control  in  business  and  government.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

10.  Corporation  Finance. 

A  study  of  the  modern  business  corporation  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  management,  the  investor,  and  the  public.  Financial  statements 
and  their  interpretation:  capital  stock,  assets,  depreciation,  reserve  funds, 
the  balance  sheet,  etc.  The  promotion,  organization,  underwriting,  and 
marketing  of  corporate  securities.  Financial  problems  of  current  operation 
and  income;  expansion  and  consolidation;  receiverships  and  reorganiza- 
tions. Selected  topics  of  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  commercial  paper, 
and  business  associations.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Colonial  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  economic  independence.     Public  lands  and  internal  improve- 
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ments.  Early  financial  history  and  commercial  policies.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  economic  development  since  the  Civil  War:  the  growth  of 
manufactures;  industrial  combinations  and  the  struggles  between  private 
and  government  control  in  economic  affairs;  financial  history,  commerce, 
tariff  controversies;  labor  and  social  legislation;  agrarian  discontent  and 
agricultural  policies;  natural  resources  and  conservation.  Recent  econom- 
ic trends  and  reforms.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

12.     Independent   Reading  Course. 

The  independent  reading  course  is  open  to  qualified  Juniors  and  Seniors 
with  a  high  scholastic  standing.  The  reading  course  will  be  devoted  to  a 
special  subject  or  period,  closely  coordinated  with  the  student's  program 
of  concentration  in  economics  and  related  social  sciences.  It  will  include 
periodic  reports  on  readings,  a  senior  thesis,  and  a  general  examination. 
(Credit,  three  to  six  hours.) 

Sociology 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Factors  of  social  life  shaping  groups:  physical,  economic,  biologic, 
and  cultural.  Population  growth  and  pressure.  Genesis  of  social  insti- 
tutions and  the  role  of  custom,  property,  family,  religion,  and  government 
in  civilization.  The  nature  of  group  life;  the  significance  of  communi- 
cation, association,  exploitation,  domination.  The  role  of  competition  and 
cooperation  between  classes  and  nations;  the  processes  which  strengthen  or 
weaken  social  cooperation.  The  methods  and  agencies  of  social  control: 
public  opinion,  law,  belief,  art,  ideals,  leadership.  Social  products  and 
institutions.  Theories  of  social  progress  in  Western  civilization.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

2.  Social  Problems. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  major  social  problems  of  today  in  the  light 
of  our  changing  environment.  Race  and  immigration;  racial  relations; 
nationalism.  Problems  of  urban  society:  women  and  children  in  industry; 
hazards  of  industrial  life;  the  family,  public  health,  and  social  morality. 
Problems  of  rural  society.  Forms  of  community  organization.  Social 
pathology:  child  dependency,  poverty,  the  aged,  crime,  etc.  Standards  of 
life  and  factors  of  social  adjustment.  Expanding  concepts  of  police  power 
in  legislation  and  court  interpretation.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Knickerbocker 

Associate  Professor  Long 

Assistant  Professor  Martin 

Assistant  Professor  Moore 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  English  is  the  development 
of  character,  culture,  power,  and  poise  through  processes  of 
thought,  imagination,  and  feeling  in  written  expression,  and 
through  contacts  with  literary  achievements  of  recognized 
significance  and  enduring  worth.  The  Department  seeks  to 
train  students  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  as  effectively 
as  possible  and  to  inculcate  affection  for  literary  traditions 
and  standards  exemplified  by  English  and  American  writers 
of  distinction.  The  prevailing  ideal  is  to  awaken  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  for  those  ideals  and  attitudes  permeating 
literature  which  make  for  a  civilized  country  and  a  humane, 
refined,  and  social-minded  individual. 

Courses  1-2  and  3-4  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 

All  courses  beyond  3-4  are  open  only  to  those  students 
not  concentrating  in  English  who  have  done  creditable  work 
in  the  introductory  courses  and  who  can  satisfy  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  course  concerning  their  ability  to  accomplish 
a  liberal  amount  of  collateral  outside  reading. 

Students  electing  to  pursue  English  as  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion will  be  assigned  special  reading  lists  for  the  three  sum- 
mers of  their  undergraduate  course  and  will  be  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  this  summer  reading  in  the  following 
Autumn,  through  oral  or  written  examination.  Students 
failing  to  attain  an  average  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  in  the 
Freshman  year  will  not  be  accepted  as  candidates  in  the 
concentration  field  of  English. 
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1-2.     Introductory  Course. 

While  the  emphasis  in  this  course  is  consistently  laid  upon  training  the 
student  to  write  clearly,  intelligently,  and  effectively,  a  concurrent  effort 
is  made  to  induce  the  student  into  an  appreciation  and  thorough  study 
of  worthy  literature.  Weekly  reports  and  theses  are  required  throughout 
the  year,  forming  the  basis  for  discussion  in  conference  which  every 
student  will  have  with  his  professor.  Students  who  are  notably  deficient 
in  the  minimum  essentials  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  composition  will  be 
required  to  take  a  special  sub-freshman  course  in  these  requirements  with- 
out credit.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Knickerbocker,  Long,  Mar- 
tin, and  Moore.] 

3-4.     Representative  Modern  Classics. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  as  total  units  a  minimum  of  six 
representative  books,  familiar  to  every  well-educated  person.  Three  will 
be  studied  intensively  in  the  first  semester:  Newman's  On  the  Scope  and 
Nature  of  University  Education;  Cariyle's  Past  and  Present;  Ruskin's 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  In  the  second  semester  the  following 
three  will  be  similarly  analyzed  and  discussed:  Arnold's  Culture  and 
Anarchy;  Morley's  On  Compromise;  and  Pater's  Studies  in  the  Renais- 
sance. 

While  the  works  cited  form  the  frame  and  staple  of  the  course,  sup- 
plementary readings  in  poetry,  drama,  and  the  novel  will  be  assigned 
and  discussed  towards  the  end  of  widening  and  deepening  the  student's 
literary  sensibilities.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Long,  Martin, 
and  Moore.] 

5-6.     Shakespeare. 

Eight  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be  intensively  studied  in  class;  others 
will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading.  Plays  for  class  study  will  be: 
Richard  II,  Richard  III;  As  You  Like  It  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; 
Hamlet  and  Othello;  and  A  Winter's  Tale  and  The   Tempest. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  work  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  drama  and  the  English  theatre.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

7-8.     The  English  Romantic  Movement. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
the  rise  of  English  Periodical  Literature.  The  second  semester  is  given 
to  a  study  of  the  Romantic  essayists:    Hazlitt,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and 
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Leigh  Hunt;  and  of  the  poets,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.     (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

*9-10.     Milton. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  life  and  work  (poetry  and  prose)  of  John 
Milton,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  artistic  achievements  as  a  Christian 
humanist.      (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

11-12.     Victorian   Literature. 

Intensive  studies  of  distinctive  Victorians,  with  special  reference  to 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and 
Pater.     (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

13-14.     Literary  Criticism. 

A  study  of  representative  treatises  on  the  theory  of  style:  classical, 
renaissance,  and  modern.  The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  who  have 
done  creditable  work  in  English.     (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 

*15-16.     Representative  Masterpieces  of  European  Literature. 

Studies  in  the  structure,  thought,  and  aesthetic  quality  of  some  selected 
European  classics  in  various  literary  genres  and  in  English  translations. 
The  course  will  include:  The  Book  of  Job,  Sophocles'  Antigone,  Oedipus 
Rex,  Oedipus  at  Colonnus;  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  St.  Augustine, 
The  City  of  God;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia;  Goethe,  Faust,  and  Hardy, 
The  Dynasts.     (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 

17-18.     English  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Prose,  poetry,  and  drama  in  England  from  1660  to  1800,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Congreve,  Addison  and  Steele,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray, 
Sheridan,  Walpole,  Johnson  and  his  Circle.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Pro- 
fessor Moore.] 

19-20.     American  Literature,  1870  to  1939. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  American  literary  achievements  in  the  re- 
construction of  mind  and  imagination  since  the  War  for  American  Uni- 
fication.    (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  for  one  semester's  credit  (three  hours). 

*21.     Edmund  Burke. 

A  one-semester    course    intensively   devoted  to    the    life    and    work    of 
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Edmund  Burke,  intended  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  unification  and 
clarification  of  the  student's  political  attitude  and  philosophy.  Open  only 
to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the  professor.  Three  hours  for 
the  first  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 

*22.     John  Morley. 

A  one-semester  course  intensively  devoted  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
John  Morley,  a  Victorian  who  continued  the  Burke  tradition,  profiting 
by  the  modifications  and  extensions  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  Open  only  to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the 
professor.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

23.  Contemporary  American  Poetry. 

A  one-semester  course  in  the  analysis  and  appreciation  of  modern 
American  poetry  read  chiefly  in  the  significant  anthologies.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

24.  Contemporary  British  Poetry. 

A  one-semester  course,  given  in  the  second  semester,  similar  to  English 
23,  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study  of  Bridges,  Hardy,  and  Yeats.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

*25-26.     Directed  Readings  for  English  Majors. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  development  of  English  Literature  for  the 
purpose  of  correlating  the  various  English  writers  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  to-day  and  revealing  the  persistence  of  tradition,  enlarged  and 
deepened  by  experiment.  Attention  wiil  be  given  to  the  interaction  of 
Continental  influences  on  the  English  literary  tradition.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professors  Knickerbocker,  Long,  Martin,  and  Moore.] 

28.  The  English  Novel. 

A  one-semester  course,  given  in  the  second  semester,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  English  Novel  through  reading  ten  or 
twelve  works:  Defoe,  Richardson,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy  will  be  emphasized.  Lectures 
and  class  reports.      (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Moore.] 

29.  The  Drama  to  1642. 

A  survey  of  the  drama  in  England  from  the  medieval  mystery  plays 
to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.     Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
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immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  will 
not  be  read  in  this  course.  First  Semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
[Professor  Long.] 

30.     Elizabethan   non-dramatic   Literature. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  new 
poetry  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  with  special  emphasis  on  Sidney. 
Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Herrick,  and  Donne.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)    [Professor  Long.] 


FORESTRY 
Professor  Moyer 

1-2.     Dendrology  and  Woods. 

An  introduction  to  the  distribution  and  uses  of  the  principal  trees  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  Identification  of  local  trees.  Identification, 
properties  and  uses  of  commercial  woods.  Lectures,  three  hours;  labora- 
tory, four  hours.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1-2. 

3.  Silviculture 

The    response    of   trees    to    environmental   factors.      The    growth    and 
development  of  forest  stands.   Lectures,  three  hours.    (Credit,  three  hours.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  3-4  and  Forestry  1-2. 

4.  Forest  Conservation. 

A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  national  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  forest,  land  and  water.  Waste  and  exploitation  and  their  effect 
on  future  prosperity  and  social  development.  Current  projects  and  prob- 
lems concerning  the  conservation  of  southern  forests  and  lands.  Lectures, 
three  hours.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Frierson 
1-2.     Beginning   French. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  continuous,  being  devoted  to  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  French  pronunciation  and  of  grammar. 
Reading  is  done  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  covering  generally  300  pages, 
but  the  main  effort  is  directed  towards  laying  a  foundation  for  oral  French. 
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Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Weekly  com- 
position from  dictation.  Written  and  oral  examinations.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Advanced  French. 

The  grammar  work  of  1-2  is  completed,  and  the  reading  continued,  with 
weekly  composition  from  dictation.  The  course  is  conducted  as  far  as 
feasible  in  French,  and  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  carry  on  a 
simple  conversation  is  necessary  for  completion.  Thr/te  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.    An  Orientation  Course. 

A  survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reading  texts  will  be  mainly  selected 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  this  course  may  supplement  French 
7-8  and  9-10.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 

7-8.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  representative  masterpieces  of  France's 
Golden  Age,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  esprit  classique  that  pervaded 
French  letters  irom  Richelieu  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Open  only  to 
advanced  students;  prerequisite  French  5-6.  Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature. 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  Romantic  Movement;  the 
second,  to  the  theatre  and  the  novel  after  1840.  Open  only  to  advanced 
students;  prerequisite,  French,  5-6.  In  this  course,  credit  will  be  given 
for  successful  work  in  either  semester,  independent  of  the  other.  Three 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     Conversation  and  Vocabulary  Building. 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation  and  comprehension  will  form  the 
major  portion  of  the  class-room  work.  The  outside  work  will  consist 
largely  of  advanced  composition,  exercises  in  phonetics,  and  word  study. 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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GERMAN 
Professor  Baker 
German  1-2  with  five  hours  a  week  is  equivalent  to  twc 
years  of  preparatory  work  and  is  open  to  both  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  German  3-4  may  be  elected  by  students  whc 
have  passed  the  entrance  requirements  or  have  completed 
German  1-2. 

1-2.     Beginning  German. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  read  German  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  to  understand  the  language  when  it  is  spoken  to  him,  and 
to  have  some  command  of  the  conversational  idiom.  A  combination  of  the 
direct  and  the  grammatical  method  is  employed.  Classroom  exercises  are 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  German.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.    Advanced  German. 

The  First  Semester  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  composition  and  to  the  translation  of  short 
stories.  In  the  Second  Semester  the  time  is  equally  divided  between  con- 
versation in  German  and  the  translation  of  plays.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.  German  Drama. 

Historical  survey  of  the  German  drama,  with  readings  from  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  and  Grillparzer.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.  Goethe's  Faust. 

The  life  and  works  of  Goethe  with  Faust  as  the  central  theme. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 


GOVERNMENT 

Assistant  Professor  Govan 

1-2.  Government  in  the  United  States. 

Constitutional  foundations  of  the  federal  system  in  the  United  States, 
including  governmental  instrumentalities  for  national,  state,  and  local 
functions.    Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.  European  World  Powers. 

The  parliamentary  democracies  and  the  dictatorships  of  Europe,  stress- 
ing their  contributions  to  political   science  and  the  significance  of  their 
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governmental  processes.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  international 
relations.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite:  Gov- 
ernment 1-2.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit  is  given  for  each 
semester. 

5-6.  The    Development    of    the    Constitution    of    the    United    States. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  at  Philadelphia. 
its  subsequent  amendment,  and  its  development  by  judicial  interpretation. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite:  Government  1-2. 
(Credit,  six  hours.)     Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semester. 

7-8.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Representative  Government. 

Parliamentary  and  presidential  types  of  representative  government  criti- 
cally analyzed  and  compared.  Prerequisites:  Government  1-2  and  3-4. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


GREEK 
Professor  Gass 
Mr.  Griswold 

To  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  no  preparatory  school  training  in  the  subject,  a 
course  for  beginners  is  offered.  This  class,  Greek  1-2,  meets 
five  time  a  week, — should  the  need  arise,  six  times  a  week. 
To  receive  credit  for  this  course,  a  student  must  complete 
Greek  3-4. 

In  Greek  1-2  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  forms,  grammar, 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation.  In  the 
higher  courses  the  emphasis  shifts  to  literary  criticism,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  tracing  of  Greek  influence  on  the  literature 
and  the  thought  of  the  ages.  Greek  5-6,  7-8,  and  9-10  are 
not  offered  every  year,  the  choice  of  course  depending  on  the 
demand;  for  any  of  these  courses,  Greek  1-2  and  3-4  are  pre- 
requisite. 

Collateral  reading  is  required  in  all  courses.  The  reading 
schedule  is  flexible,  subject  to  the  substitution  of  equivalent 
material  at  the    discretion   of   the    Professor.      The    proper 
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courses  for  a  Major  in  Greek  and  for  graduate  work  will  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Professor. 

The  work  of  the  department  for  the  session  I940-'4I  will 
be  as  follows: 

1-2.     Beginning  Greek. 

1.    The  forms,  grammar,  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  White:  First 
Greek  Book. 

2.  Xenophon:  Anabasis  I-IV. 

Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.    The  Socratic  Dialogues: 

The  central  idea  in  the  course  is  the  life  and  person  of  Socrates 
and  his  contribution  to  Philosophy. 

3.  Plato:   The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Grammar,  Composition,  Ety- 
mology. 

4.  Plato:   Crito.    Selections  from  the  Phaedo  and  the  Symposium. 
Grammar,  Composition,  Etymology. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.    The  Greek  Epic. 

5.  Homer:     The  Iliad. 

6.  Homer:     The  Odyssey. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Greek  Philosophy: 

A  general  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

7.  Plato:    Republic. 

8.  Aristotle:  Ethics. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Greek  Drama: 

A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

9.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound,  Agamemnon.     Sophocles:  Anti- 
gone. 

10      Sophocles:  Oedipus  Rex.     Euripides:  Medea.   Aristophanes: 
Frogs. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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11-12.    Greek  Civilization: 

This  course  is  open  to  all  students,  no  knowledge  ox  the  Greek 
language  being  required. 

11.  The  Greek  People: 

Their  origins,  environment,  public  and  private  life,  history  and 
political  institutions. 

12.  The  Greeks  as  Creators : 

Their  art,  philosophy,  and  legacy  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 


HISTORY 

Professor  Ware 

Assistant  Professor  Govan 

1-2.    General  Course  in  English  History. 

A  general  course  in  English  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  eco- 
nomic, from  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  Freshmen,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
course  in  American  History  (History  3-4).  Stress  will  be  laid  on  training 
in  historical  method,  on  note-taking,  and  geography.  Three  hours,  through 
the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Cheyney,  "Short  History  of  England";  and  Cheyney, 
"Readings  in  English  History". 

3-4.     General  Course  in  American  History. 

American  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  economic,  from  1492 
down  to  the  present  day.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  American  government. 
Three  hours,  through  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Bassett,  "Short  History  of  the  United  States";  and  James, 
"Readings  in  American  History". 

5-6.  French  Revolution  and  XIX  Century. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Three 
hours,  through  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Robinson  and  Beard,  "The  Development  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope"; and  Robinson  and  Beard,  "Readings  in  Modern  European  History". 
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7-8.  International  Relations  before,  during,  and  after  the  World  War. 

Primarily  a  course  in  contemporary  civilization  and  intended  to  interest 
students  in  the  world's  work  around  them.  Deals  with  the  Great  War, 
its  causes  and  effects;  resources  of  the  various  nations  engaged,  and  their 
governments,  institutions,  and  race  characteristics.  Finally,  post-war  re- 
construction and  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  considered.  Three  hours, 
through  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Turner,  "Europe  Since  1870";  Hayes,  "A  Brief  History 
of  the  Great  War". 

9-10.     The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  national  growth  into  world  power.  This  course  is  designed 
for  upper-classmen.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2  or  Government  1-2.  Three 
hours  through  the  year.      (Credit,   six  hours.) 

LATIN 
Professor  Gass 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are:  (1)  to  develop 
an  ability  to  read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  ease;  (2)  to  offer 
as  wide  a  range  of  reading  as  possible  in  the  important  au- 
thors and  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  Latin 
vocabulary  and  idiom;  (3)  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
Roman  people,  their  history,  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  or- 
atory, and  literature.  Geography,  mythology,  metres,  and 
other  auxiliary  subjects  will  be  studied. 

The  proper  courses  for  a  Major  in  Latin,  and  also  for 
graduate  work,  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Professor. 

Latin  11-12,  the  course  in  Roman  Civilization,  alternates 
with  the  course  in  Greek  Civilization.  Latin  5-6  and  7-8 
are  given  in  alternate  years.  The  work  of  the  department 
for  the  year  i940-'4i  will  be  as  follows: 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Virgil.  A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  these  two  most 
significant  figures  in  Roman  literature.  Requirement  for  admission: 
two  years  of  High  School  Latin. 
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1.  Cicero:     Selections.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Virgil:  Aeneid,  Books  1-VI.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.  The  Lyric  Poets:  a  general  study  of  Roman  Lyric  poetry,  the 
material  chosen  for  reading  varying  from  year  to  year.  Require- 
ment for  admission:  Latin  1-2,  or  four  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

3.  Horace:     Odes  and  Epodes.    Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Catullus :  Selected  Poems.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.  Roman  Drama :  a  general  study  of  Roman  Drama,  its  origins,  its 
heritage  from  the  Greek  Drama,  its  influence  on  later  Drama,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace. 

5.  Plautus  and  Terence:    Selected  Comedies. 

6.  Seneca:   Selected  Tragedies. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.  Roman  Satire:  a  study  of  the  Roman  Satirists  and  the  life,  the 
manners,  and  the  institutions  of  their  respective  ages  as  they  see 
them. 

7.  Horace:  Selected  Satires  and  Epistles. 

8.  Juvenal:   Selected  Satires. 

9-10.  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism:  Greek  Philosophy  at  Rome,  with  a 
general  study  of  the  four  great  schools  of  thought,  and  especially  of 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  as  seen  through  their  Roman  inter- 
preters. 

9.  Lucretius:    De  Natvra  Rerum. 

10.  Cicero:    De  Officiis. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.  Roman  Civilization.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students,  no 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  being  required. 

11.  The  Roman  People:    their  public  and  private  life,  their  history 
and  political  institutions. 

12.  Our  Debt  to  Rome:  Great  Romans,  statesmen,  thinkers,  men  oi 
letters  and  their  gift  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Jervey 
Associate  Professor  Bruton 

1-2.     Freshman  Mathematics. 

A  coordinated  course  covering  college  algebra,  plane  trigonometry, 
plane  analytical  geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.    Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

A  thorough  course  in  the  calculus  including  maxima  and  minima,  the 
theorem  of  mean  value,  differentiation,  curvature,  envelopes,  singular  points, 
partial  differentiation,  integration,  reduction  formula,  centroids,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  partial  derivatives  and  their  application,  differential 
equations,  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

5.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

6.  Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  Second  Semester.    (Credit,  three  hours.) 
7-8.     Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     College  Geometry;  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Each,  three  hours  per  week  per  semester;  each,  three  hours  credit. 

13.  Theory  of  Numbers. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

14.  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

15-16.     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

17-18.     Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

19-20.     Advanced  Algebra. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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21-22.     Differential  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

23.  Mathematics  of  Finance. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

24.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

25.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

MUSIC 

Assistant  Professor  McConnell. 

1-2.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

Designed  to  assist  the  student  to  listen  appreciatively  and  intelli- 
gently to  music,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  The  College  Music  Set,  containing  nearly  a  thousand 
records,  is  used  in  this  course.    One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  two  hours.) 

3-4.     History  of  Music. 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  course  of  musical  history  from  the  days 
of  plainsong,  through  the  rise  of  the  polyphonic,  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  to  the  present  day.  Two  hours  a  week.    (Credit,  four  hours.) 

5-6.     Harmony. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  keyboard 
instrument.    Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


Note:  Practical  training  in  singing  is  afforded  by  the  University  Choir 
and  the  Glee  Club.  Private  instruction  in  voice,  organ,  and  piano  is 
available.  Choir  participation  and  training  gives  two  semester  hour 
credits  per  year.     Maximum  credit,  four  semester  hours. 

FRESHMAN    ORIENTATION 
Dr.  Guerry 

A  class  in  Orientation  for  Freshmen  is  taught  during  the  first  semester 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  purpose  of  this  class  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  becoming  adjusted  to  college  life  and  college  work,  to  explain  and 
describe    the    curriculum,    regulations,    and   the    general   program    of    the 
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University  of  the  South,  and  to  interpret  briefly  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  a  college  education. 

The  Orientation  class  meets  once  a  week  and  carries  one  hour's  credit. 
The  class  is  compulsory  for  the  first  five  meetings  as  a  general  Freshman 
program  and  is  optional  for  the  rest  of  the  semester  as  a  college  class 
for  credit. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  McDonald 
The  courses  listed  below  are  given  regularly  as  scheduled, 
without  any  need  of  special  arrangement  in  advance.    In  ad- 
dition to  these,  in  some  years  other  courses  are  given  by 
special  arrangement,  for  advanced  students. 

In  a  "Field  of  Concentration"  with  Philosophy   as   the 
major  subject,  Philosophy  3-4,  5-6,  7-8  must  be  included. 

1-2.    Ethics. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  both  semesters.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
T.T.  S.  at  10,  and  T.T.S.  at.  11. 

3-4.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

Any  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  whose  general  college  average  is 
80  or  more  and  who  has  passed  an  aptitude  test  may  take  this 
course  without  having  had  Philosophy  1-2.  A  survey  of  the  various 
theories  of  knowledge  and  of  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out both  semesters.  (Credit,  six  hours.)     T.T.S.  at  9. 

5-6.     History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2  (with  a  grade  of  85  or  more)  or  Philoso- 
phy 3-4  (with  a  grade  of  80  or  more).  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Given 
in   i940-'4i.     M.W.F.  at  10. 

7-8.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2  (with  a  grade  of  85  or  more)  or 
Philosophy  3-4  (with  a  grade  of  80  or  more).  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
Not  given  in  i940-'4i.     M.W.F.  at  10. 

Philosophy  5-6  and  7-8  are  given  in  alternate  years,  but  constitute  a 
whole.    These  two  courses,  combined,  are  a  survey  of  the  development  of 
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(occidental)   man's  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  universe  and  of 
life. 

9-10.     Psychology. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy   1-2  or  3-4. 

Introduction  to  general  psychology;  elementary  experiments;  prac- 
tical applications.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Bruton 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Clark 

Coach  Jennings  F.  Gillem 

Coach  Joel  H.  Eaves 

Coach  Lex  Fullbright 

Three  hours  of  physical  education  per  week  are  required 
of  all  Freshmen.     (Credit,  two  hours.) 

The  gymnasium  is  furnished  with  the  equipment  nec- 
essary for  this  department,  including  shower-baths  and  a 
dressing  room.  The  basketball  court  and  handball  courts 
are  located  in  the  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  physical  examina- 
tions are  made  by  the  professor  and  the  health  officer. 
Anthropometrical  measurements  are  also  taken  so  that  im- 
provement may  be  noted.  Special  exercises  are  advised  in 
case  of  any  physical  deficiency. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  develop  specialized  athletes, 
but  is  designed  to  promote  health,  strength  and  self-confi- 
dence in  the  individual  student.  In  the  colder  months  the 
work  consists  of  running  and  marching  exercises;  free-hand, 
dumb-bell,  wand,  and  Indian-club  drills;  graded  exercises  on 
the  German  horse,  parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  mats,  etc.;  and 
gymnastic  games.  In  the  warmer  months,  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  basketball,  tennis,  football,  golf,  and  the  various 
track  and  field  sports.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  handball.  The  annual  Field  Day  comes  in 
May. 
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PHYSICS 
Professor  Petry 

1-2.     General  Physics. 

This  course  is  introductory  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  subsequent 
courses  in  Physics.  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  Sound  and 
Heat;  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Light.  Lectures,  recitations  and  prob- 
lems, three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Electricity   and    Magnetism. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  than  that  given  by  General  Phvsics.  Mathe- 
matics 3-4  is  a  prerequisite.  The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced 
nature,  and  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  skill  in  laboratory 
manipulation.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

5-6.     Optics. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.      (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7.  Atomic  Physics. 

A  course  correlating  and  extending  earlier  courses  by  the  study  of  more 
recent  work.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

Topics  treated  include  temperature  measurement  and  pyrometry,  ex- 
pansion, calorimetry,  change  of  state,  kinetic  theory,  and  an  introduction 
to  thermodynamics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  further  training  and  experimental 
study  in  Physics  in  special  cases.  Either  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  fee,  #5.00.     (Credit,  one  hour  each  Semester.) 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  MacKellar 

1-2.     The  Fundamentals  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Theory  and  Practice.     The  Coordination  of  Mind,   Voice,   and   Body 
Text-Book.   Three  hours  weekly.    First  Semester. 
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Platform  Speaking  during  the  Second  Semester,  for  three  hours  weekV- 
(Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Argumentation. 

Text-book.  Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 

The  original  Dissertation.  Form  and  Subject  matter.  Models.  Writing 
and  delivery  of  original  speeches.  Three  hours  weekly,  Second  Semester. 
(Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     Interpretive  Reading. 

Bringing  out  the  meaning.  Accent.  Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 
The  Psychology  of  Voice  and  Action.  Inflection.  Pitch,  etc.  Three  hours 
weekly,  Second  Semester.  (Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Dramatic  Expression. 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Lectures,  Illustrations.  Three  hours 
weekly,  First  Semester. 

The  Contemporary  Drama.  Writing  a  Play.  Three  hours  weekly,  Sec- 
ond Semester.   (Credit  for  both  Semesters,  six  hours.) 

Prizes  are  awarded  annually  in  declamation  and  debate.  On  recom- 
mendation by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  credit  toward  the  degree 
may  be  given  for  exemplary  work  in  oratory,  debate  and  dramatics. 


SPANISH 

Professor  Lewis 

Assistant  Professor  McConnell 

1-2.     Beginning  Spanish. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, grammar,  and  composition,  together  with  the  reading  of 
about  200  pages  of  text.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit 
eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Intermediate  Spanish. 

A  general  view  of  phonetics  and  grammar.  Increasing  emphasis  on 
syntax,  verb  drill,  modern  idioms,  and  the  understanding  of  spoken  Span- 
ish. Free  composition  and  the  reading  of  some  difficult  matter.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours  ) 
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5-6.     Advanced  Spanish. 

Reading  of  about  500  pages  of  prose  and  verse.  Increased  practice  in 
oral  translation,  dictation,  free  composition  and  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the 
class  room.  Attention  is  given  to  the  main  facts  of  the  literature,  his- 
tory, geography  and  trade  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Spanish  Literature. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present 
day.  Reading  of  a  manual  of  the  literature  and  selections  from  represen- 
tative authors,  translation  and  interpretation.  Themes  in  Spanish  on  the 
parallel  reading.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 
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SENIORS 


Beasley,  Shubael  Treadwell,  Jr Memphis,  Tenn. 

Belford,   Walter   Robert    Savannah,    Ga. 

Castleberry,  Albert  Andrew Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Coleman,  James  Walker,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dade,  Albert  Langhorne,  Jr Henderson,  Ky. 

Duckworth,  William  Capell     Jackson,  Tenn. 

Emerson,  Haywood  Clark Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Emerson.   James    Withers    Gulf  port,    Miss. 

Evans,  Philip  Wharton Washington,  D.  C. 

Gregg,   Kenneth    Roy    Boonville,    Mo. 

Harris,  George  Marshall,  Jr Bladensbv.rg,  Md. 

Hatfield,  Thomas   Ralph    Detroit,   Mich. 

Hosking,    William     Gadsden,    Ala. 

Howden,    Frank    Newton    Sheffield,    Mass. 

Kirchhoffer,   Richard  Ainslie,   Jr Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kuehnle,   Robert  Dalby    Natchez,   Miss. 

Labouisse,  David  Winder New  Orleans,   La. 

McKinley,  Erskine  Williams,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Morrell,  Thomas  Franklin   Bristol,    Tenn. 

Nester,   John    Martin    Mobile,    Ala. 

Snowden,  Robert  Galloway    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Spake,  La  Verne  B.,  Jr Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Stoney,  Theodore  DuBose Charleston,  S.  C. 

Varley,  John  Spaulding    Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Varley,   Ransom    Chickasaw,   Ala. 

Whittington,  Arthur   David    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Wing,  Breckinridge  Wilmer    Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Workman,  Richard  Hunter    Southside,   Tenn. 

Wright,  Gilbert  Greer,  III   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Wrigley,  Bernard  Everett,  Jr Peoria,  111. 

JUNIORS 

Asger,  William  M Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atkins,  George  Albert Shulls  Mills,  N.  C. 

Atkins,  John  Norton,  Jr Shulls  Mills,  N.  C. 
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Ball,  Frank  Jervey Summerville ,  S.   C. 

Barrett,  William  Prentiss    Pikeville,  Ky. 

Bodfish,  Robert  V Chicago,  III. 

Bratton,  William  DuBose   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Burns,   Paul   Dodd    Monteagle,    Tenn. 

Cobbs,  Nicholas  Hamner,  Jr Baltimore,  Md. 

Corry,   Richard    Stillweli    Quincy,  Fla. 

tCoughlin,  David  Joseph Palatka,  Fla. 

Cranman,   Arthur   Herman Savannah,   Ga. 

Crawford,   John    Francis Atlanta,    Ga. 

Dana,  Frank  Johnstone,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

DeWolfe,  Phillip  William   Houston,   Texas. 

Duncan,  John   Henry    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Dyer,  David  Patterson    Ridgetop,   Tenn. 

Edwards,  William  Morgan Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Ellis,  Marshall  Johnston Macon,  Ga. 

Eyster,  William  Bibb    Decatur,  Ala. 

Ga.lavan,  Thomas  Edward Nashville,  Tenn. 

Glover,  John  Crandall   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hagler,  John  Brown    Lenior  City,  Tenn. 

Hale,  Winfield  Berry,  III    Rogersville,   Tenn. 

Haskin,  Nagel    Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Henderson,  John  Lewis,  Jr Sherwood,  Tenn. 

Hewitt,  Jack  Aiken    Superior,  Neb. 

Hill,   Claude  Monroe,  Jr Augusta,  Ga. 

Holmes,   John    London,    Jr Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Jacobs,    William    Lockhart    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Johnson,   Albert   Sydney Cleveland,   Ohio 

Jordan,  Thomas  Sublette    Charles  Town,  W .  Fa. 

Juhan,  Alexander  DuBose Jacksonville  Fla. 

Lancaster,  William  Howard Alexandria,  Va. 

Lee,  Clendon  Hunt Dallas,  Texas. 

Longenecker,  John  Keiper,  Jr Harrisburg,  Pa. 

McGriff,  Lee,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Macon,   Robert  Crockett    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Meleney,  Henry  Edmund,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Myers,  de  Rosset   Charleston,  S.  C. 

Pattillo,  Manning  Mason,  Jr Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Robert,  Frank  Wall Reserve,  La. 
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Romine,  William  Austin Keota,  Iowa 

Sandifer,    Henry   Marvin,   Jr Brunswick,   Ga. 

Seibels,  Robert  Emmet,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

Skinner,  William  Howe  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Smith,  Stockton  Hudson Tampa,  Fla. 

Spencer,  William  Micajah,  III   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Stockell,  M.  D.  Cooper,  Jr Donelson,   Tenn. 

Thomas,  James   Brooks Selma,  Ala. 

Thrasher,  Paul  McNeel,  Jr Charleston,  S.   C. 

Wallace,    Charles    Franklin Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Williams,  Frank  Earnest    Springfield,  Mo. 

Woodrow,  Robert  Henry,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Yerkes,   Francis   Huddleston    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

SOPHOMORES 

Andrews,  Russell  Edgar,  Jr Rome,  Ga. 

Arnold,  Walter  Klinton    Winchester,   Tenn. 

Bachschmid,  Paul  Moncure    Washington,  D.  C. 

Bowers,  William   Basil Athens,   Ala. 

Brister,   Hammond  Harris Jackson,   Miss. 

Cameron,  Benjamin  Franklin,  III Meridian,  Miss. 

Carter,  Frank  Joseph   San  Antonio,   Texas. 

Chitty,    William    Cooper    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Coleman,  Hunter  Lee Bur  gin,  Ky. 

Coleman,  William   Chisolm    Columbia,   S.   C. 

Cotter,  James  Daniel    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Cox,  William  Edward   Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Crane,  Matlack  Cheesman New  York  City. 

Crockett,  William  James,  Jr Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Crumbaker,   Charles   Marshall    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Davis,  Roy  Benton,  Jr Sewanee,   Tenn. 

DifTenbaugh,   Anthony  Good Tallahassee,   Fla. 

Dunbar,  Thomas  William Troy,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Tom  Turney    Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

Elmore,  Stanhope  Eli,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala. 

Enochs,  John  Romily,  Jr Wilson,  Ark. 

Fairleigh,  Robert  McLure,  Jr Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Finney,  Gordon  Herman Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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Fleming,  Eugene  Algeo  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Fox,   Edward  Cress Memphis,    Tenn. 

Freer,  Arden  Sheetz,  Jr Washington,  D.  C. 

Gambrill,   George  Thomas,   III Birmingham,   Ala. 

Gass,    Currin   Rather    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Gillespie,  James  Vance    San  Antonio,   Texas. 

Glover,   George    Edward,    Jr Springfield,    Tenn. 

Grist,  Richard  Dawson Blakely,  Ga. 

Guntherberg,  Thomas  Jacob Beans  Creek,  Tenn. 

Higginbotham,  Richard  Dana Watertown,  Mass. 

Hinshelwood,  Alan  Clyde Gainesville,  Ga. 

Jackson,    Harold   Piyor    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Kerr,  Marion  Mooty   La  Grange,  Ga. 

Ketcham,   Ferris    Flint Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Kochtitzky,  Otto  Morse,  Jr Columbus,  Miss. 

Kuehnle,    Bruce  McPherson    Natchez,    Miss. 

Lawson,  Louis  Russell,  Jr Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Long,  James  Henderson    Shreveport,  La. 

Lyle,  James   Aaron    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

McCauley,    Richard   Russell    Atlanta,    Ga. 

McCrea,  James   Craig,  Jr Miami,  Fla. 

McCutchen,   Charles   Edward    Scottsboro,   Ala. 

Marks,    Charles    Caldwell    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Mayfield,  John  Wofford Corsicana,   Tex. 

Miller,    Floyd  Graybourne,   Jr Dallas,    Texas. 

Miller,  Hilliard  Eve,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

Miner,   Douglas  Wentworth    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Miner,    Roger   Lyon Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Moore,   Auburn   William    Winchester,    Tenn. 

Morris,   George  Lafayette,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Morton,  Frederic  Rand    Orlando,  Fla. 

Owen,  Park  Hanner,  Jr Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Pamplin,   Joe  Neal Way  cross,   Ga. 

Park,  Richard  Beckwith Kansas   City,  Mo. 

Perot,  George  Henry Millville,  N.  J. 

Petway,   Edwin  Sayle,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Phillips,  Thomas    Galveston,    Texas. 

Platte,  Charles  Edward,  Jr Chicago,  III. 

Read,  Albert  Cushing,  Jr Long  Beach,  Cal. 
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Reynolds,  Gordon  Everitt,  Jr Albany,  Ga. 

Roberts,  John  Boykin    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robinson,   Wallace   Clark Dayton,    Tenn. 

Sadler,  Howard  Allen    Birmingham,  Ala, 

Sams,    Thomas    Alfred    Macon,   Ga. 

Selden,  Armistead  Inge,  Jr Greensboro,  Ala. 

Sirmans,   James   Jackson    Waycross,   Ga. 

Smith,  Claude Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Solomon,   James    Brantley    Blakely,    Ga. 

Spaar,   Albert  Peter,   Jr New   Orleans,   La. 

Stoney,  Laurence  O'Hear  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sutherland,    Ashby   McCulloch    San    Antonio,    Texas. 

Swenson,    Robert  Jerome    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Turlington,    Bayly    Accomac,    Va. 

Tynes,    Walker   Aubrey Dallas,    Tex. 

Ware,  Thomas  Kendrick Palatka,  Fla. 

Waters,    Robert    Leroy St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Welch,  Wallace  Harding    Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Wiley,  Charles  Alvin   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wrigley,  Benham  Robert Peoria,  III. 

Zeigler,  Eugene  Noel Florence,  S.  C. 

FRESHMEN 

Allin,  John  Maury Helena,  Ark. 

(Helena   High    School) 
Ames,  Robert  Alton Homestead,  Fla. 

(Redland  High  School) 

*Apperson,    John    Ross Cleveland,    Tenn. 

(Bradley   Central   High    School) 
Atkinson,    Henry   Alexis Winchester,    Tenn. 

(Huntland   (Tenn.)   High  School) 
Beach,  William  Oscar  Jr Clarksville,    Tenn. 

(Clarksville  High   School) 
*Bearden,    Earl    Sherwood Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Davidson    County   Central    High    School) 

Beasley,   W.    B.    Rogers Memphis,    Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 

Beckett,  James  Litton Madison,    Tenn. 

(Dupont   High   School,   Old   Hickory,   Tenn.) 
Boardman,   William   Armistead Griffin,    Ga. 

(Griffin   High   School) 
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Bosweli,  Chandler  Gantt New  Orleans,  La. 

(Alcee  Fortier  High   School) 
Brown,  Ralph  Carlisle Eastaboga,  Ala. 

(Talladega    County   High    School) 
Bryant,  John  Pope    Glendale,   Col. 

(Herbert   Hoover   High   School) 
Buntin,    William   Allison Portland,    Tenn. 

(Washington   and   Lee   University) 
Burton,  Wilson  Price    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Duncan  College  Preparatory   School) 
Bussey,  Samuel  Mann .  .  .St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

(Vanderbilt   University) 

Butler,  Woodrow  Wilson Old  Hickory,   Tenn. 

(Dupont    High    School) 

Butts,   Frederic   Harrington Newton,   Mass. 

(Rivers   School,    Brookline,   Mass.) 
Caldwell,    Hamlin,   Jr Scottsboro,   Ala. 

(Jackson   County  High   School) 

tCarlisle,   George  Lawson,   Jr Dallas,    Tex. 

(Southern   Methodist   University) 
*Casebeer,  Daniel  Hunt  Harroun Tulsa,  Okla. 

(Fairfax  High  School,   Los  Angeles,   Cal.) 
Ciannella,  Domenic  Kenneth Far  Rockaway,  N.   Y. 

(Far    Rockaway   High    School) 
Coleman,    Lee   James,    Jr Bur  gin,   Ky. 

(Harrodsburg    (Ky.)    High    School) 
Coleman,   William   Alton,   Jr Monteagle,    Tenn. 

(Grundy  Couty  High   School-  Tracy  City,  Tenn.) 
Collins,   David  Browning    Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

(Hot    Springs    High    School) 
Cotten,    Howard    Brooks Birmingham,    Ala. 

(Ramsay   High    School) 

Crow,  Asa   Lee,   Jr Galveston,    Tex. 

(New    Mexico    Military    Institute) 
*Cullom,   John   Charles Wilson,   Ark. 

(Wilson  High  School) 
Cunningham,  Claude Corsicana,   Tex. 

(Corsicana    High    School) 

Dameron,  James  Russell Livingston,  Tex. 

(University  of  Texas   and   Sam  Houston  State  Teachers   College) 
Davidson,   Paul    Edward,   Jr Birmingham,   Ala. 

(Ramsay    High    School) 

Deemer,  Paul  Caleb,  Jr Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

(University   of   Illinois) 
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Dexter,  Charles  Lamb,  Jr Dallas,  Tex. 

(The  Darlington   School) 

*Dix,   William    Lee Rome,    Ga. 

(The   Darlington   School) 

fDodd,-  Felix  Campbell,   Jr Nashville,    Tenn. 

(George    Peabody    College) 

Dunn,  Woodford   Shute    Hendersonville,    Tenn. 

(Gallatin    (Tenn.)    High   School) 
Eckles,  George  Love Springfield,   Tenn. 

(Springfield   High   School) 
Freer,    Charles    Harry Washington,    D.C. 

(Theodore    Roosevelt    High    School) 

Fulkerson,  Floyd  Hurt,  Jr North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Garis,  George  Benjamin Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Montgomery  Bell   Academy) 

Goad,   James    Melvin Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Central    High    High    School) 
Grayson,  William  Cabell Washington,  D.C. 

(St.   Alban's   School   for   Boys) 

Greer,   Dan   Cecil Atlanta,   Ga. 

(Boys'    High    School) 
Greer,   Frank  Whited Shreveport,   La. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Gregg,  James.   Jr Greenburg,   Pa. 

(Webb   School,    Bell    Buckle,    Tenn.) 
Gresley,  John  Stanley,  Jr Lake  Lure,  N.   C. 

(Christ    School,    Arden,    N.    C.) 
*Hattendorf,  Richard  Lawrence Wheaton,  III. 

(North   Central    College,    Naperville,    111.) 
Havens,   Henry  Wilson,   Jr Jacksonville,   Fla. 

(Robert   E.   Lee   High   School) 
Hayes,  James  Marvin,  Jr Clarksville,  Tenn. 

(Vanderbilt   University) 

Henley,  Louie  Campbell Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

(Grundy   County  High    School) 

Hiller,  George  Irvine,  Jr Miami,  Fla. 

(University    of    Miami) 

Howard,  Alfred  Philo,  Jr Houston,   Tex. 

(Kemper  Military  School) 
*Hughes,   David  Arwel    Gettysburg,  Pa. 

(Gettysburg  High  School) 

*Jefferies,    Leon    Lyod Birmingham,    Ala. 

(Phillips  High   School) 
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Jervey,  James  Trapier,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 

(Charleston   High    School) 

*  Johnstone,  Francis  Winthrop Edisto  Island,  S.  C. 

(Porter   Military    Academy) 

Jones,  Charles  Marks,  Jr Albany,   Ga. 

(Albany   High    School) 
Kennedy,    Harold   C.   R Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(St.   Andrew's   School,   St.   Andrews,   Tenn.) 
*Kirby-Smith,    Ephriam Sewanee,     Tenn. 

(Franklin,    (La.)    High   School) 
Kirkman,  Caswell  Macon  Thompson Helena,  Ark. 

(Helena  High  School) 
Knickerbocker,   Charles   Herrick Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(The   Loomis   School) 
Lee,  Warden   Sperry Dallas,   Tex. 

(Highland  Park  High   School) 
Linard,  James  Labanjr Bellaire,   Ohio 

(Castle   Heights   Military   Academy) 

Lockhart,  David  Armistead Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Robert   E.   Lee   High   School) 
*McCloud,   George   Mitchell Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Sewanee   Military   Academy) 
*"McGaughey,    Robert    Brown Dallas,    Tex. 

(Texas    Country   Day   School) 

McKeown,   James New   Smyrna  Beach,  Fla. 

(New    Smyrna    Beach    High    School) 

Major,  Arthur  Lee,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips   High    School) 
Marshburn,  Robert  Jordan,  Jr Miami,  Fla. 

(Miami    Senior    High    School) 

Marx,  Albert  Addison,  Jr Houston,   Tex. 

(Lamar    Senior    High    School) 

Massey,  Glenn  Henderson,  Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Duncan    College    Preparatory    School) 

Miller,   Norman   Richard Lewistown,   Pa. 

(Lewistown    Senior    High    School) 

Moise,  William   Sidney    Carlinville,  III. 

(Carlinville    Community    High    School) 

Mullen,  Charles  Gordon,  Jr Tampa,  Fla. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Murphy,   Henry   Reginald,   Jr Memphis,    Tenn. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Patterson,    Charles    Terrell Benoit,    Miss. 

(Benoit  High   School) 
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Peacher,   Claude   Harold,   Jr. .  . Springfield,   Mo. 

(Greenwood    High    School) 
Peck,   George  Hecklar Altoona,   Pa. 

(Altoona   High   School) 
Peebles,  James   Howell,  Jr Greenwood,  Miss. 

(Greenwood  High   School) 
Perry,  James  Young,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

(Porter  Military  Academy) 
Phillips,  Walter  James Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

(Bay    St.    Louis    High    School) 
Poellnitz,  Richard  Hooker Greensboro,  Ala. 

(Marion    Institute) 

Purse,   Ashley   Allgood Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

(Rollins    College) 

Quesenberry,  William  Fitzhugh,  Jr Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

(Miami    Semior    High    School) 

Reeb,   Llyle   Burrows Colonia,   N.   J. 

(Avon    Old    Farms    School,    Avon,    Conn.) 

t Roberts,   Clarence  Byron Tracy   City,   Tenn. 

(U.   S.   Military  Academy) 
Roberts,  Edward  Graham Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Boys'   High   School) 

Robertson,  Victor  Veach Winchester,   Tenn. 

(University    of    Tennessee) 

Scales,   Sam  Wdbb Starkville,  Miss. 

(Starkville    High    School) 

Seaman,   Henry  Frederick Amarillo,    Tex. 

(Amarillo    Senior    High    School) 

See,  William  Duncan Dallas,    Tex. 

(North   Texas   Agricultural   College) 

Seibels,  Edwin  Grenvilie Columbia,  S.  C. 

(Episcopal    High    School,    Alexandria,    Va.) 

Shellman,  Frederick  Reese Savannah,  Ga. 

(Savannah   High   School) 
Shelton,  John  Robert Dallas,   Tex. 

(Texas    Country    Day    School) 
Sidney,  Thomas  Cedric,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

(King's   School,    Canterbury,    England) 

Smith,   Charles   Perroncel Covington,   La. 

(St.  Paul's  College  High   School) 

Solomon,  J.  D Bean's  Creek,   Tenn. 

(Huntland,    (Tenn.)    High  School) 

Speer,  Robert  Corless Albany,  Ga. 

(The   Darlington    School) 
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*Steele,  William  Harding Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Vanderbilt    University) 
Stewart,    Lawrence    Fricks Winchester,    Tenn. 

(Sewanee   Military   Academy) 
Stockell,   Mercer   Logan Donelson,    Tenn. 

(Donelson   High   School) 

Stokes,  Waller   Emory South   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Landon    High    School) 

Swenson,  Kenneth  Speir Flushing,  N.   Y. 

(McBurney   High   School,   New   York  City) 
Tanksley,  Ben  Altman,  Jr .Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

*Tipton,    Edmond    Marshall Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 

*Tompkins,    Charles   Hook,   Jr Washington,   D.C. 

(The    Sidwell    Friends    School) 
Trelease,  Richard  Mitchell,  Jr Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Southwest   High   School) 

Vanzant,  James  Houston,  Jr Belvidere,  Tenn. 

(Huntland    (Tenn.)   High   School) 
Vardell,   James    Cain Summerville,   S.    C. 

(Summerville    High    School) 
Vaught,    James    Brown Atlanta,    Ga. 

(Druid   Hills  High   School,   Emory   Univ.   Ga.) 
Vreeland,  Robert  Lauren Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

(Salamanca   High   School) 

Walker,  Frank  Marion Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 
Walker,  John  Robert    Washington,  D.C. 

(Sewanee   Military    Academy) 

Watson,  Lawrence  Middleton Ocoee,  Fla. 

(Sewanee   Military    Academy) 

Wetzel,  John  Townsend Spnngfield,  Mo. 

(Greenwood    High    School) 

Whitaker,   Kenneth   Griffin,    Jr Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

(The   Baylor    School) 
tWhitehead,   James   Craig Mason   City,   Iowa 

(Mason    City   Junior    College) 

*Williams,   Herbert   Latham Lynchburg,    Va. 

(E.   C.    Glass   High    School) 
Williams,  James  Lapier Kansas  City,  Kans. 

(Wyandotte  High  School) 

Winn,  Herbert  Eugene Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(Franklin    County   High    School,    Winchester,    Tenn.) 
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Yochem,  John  Henry  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

(Thomas    Jefferson    High    School) 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

tButtrick,   William   T.,   Jr Monteagle,    Tenn. 

Hays,   Rev.  Walter  L Monteagle,    Tenn. 

Hicks,  Rev.   Lawrence  Baxter Pelham,    Tenn. 

Hopper,  J.  Fayette  Gordon Sezvanee,   Tenn 

Higgins,  Walter  Vernon,  B.A Birmingham,  Ala. 

Kennaugh,    Robert    Quayle Lockwood,   Mo. 

Labarre,  George  Pascalis,  Jr Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Schuessler,   Carl   Ives Columbus,   Ga. 


*In  attendance  Last  /Year. 
tEntered  Second  Semester. 


SUMMARY 

Seniors    30 

Juniors    55 

Sophomores    83 

Freshmen    120 

Special  students    8 


TOTAL   296 


CALENDAR — School  of  Theology 

SCHOLASTIC  YEAR,  1940-194 1 

1940 

September  17,  Tuesday   Matriculation    and    Registration    of    all 

students.  6  p.m.,  opening  service 
in  St.  Luke's  Chapel. 

September  18,  Wednesday  ....First  Semester  begins.  Holy  Commun- 
ion, 7  a.m.,  Morning  Prayer  8:30, 
Classes  9  a.m. 

October  10,  Thursday  Founders'  Day.  Commemorative  ser- 
vice at  11:45  A-M-  m  All  Saints' 
Chapel. 

November  28,  Thursday Thanksgiving   Day — Holiday. 

December  20,  Friday   Christmas    Holidays    begin,    12:35    P-M- 

1941 

January  7,  Tuesday  Christmas  Holidays  end.  Holy  Com- 
munion, 7  A.M. 

February  4  to  8    First    Semester    Examinations. 

February  10,  Monday    Registration  Day. 

February    11,    Tuesday    Second  Semester  begins, 

March   20,  Thursday    Spring  Recess  begins,   12:35  p.m. 

March   27,  Thursday    Spring  Recess  ends.     Holy  Communion, 

7  A.M. 

April   11,  Friday   Good  Friday. 

April  13,  Sunday  Easter  Day. 

May  29,  Thursday   Final   Examinations   begin. 

June  2,  Monday   Submission    of   Thesis    subjects    for   the 

B.D.  degree  in  1942. 

June    5,   Thursday    Commencement  Exercises  begin. 

June  7,   Saturday    Alumni    Day.      Corporate    Communion, 

St.  Luke's  Chapel,  8  a.m.  Alumni 
Breakfast,   Magnolia,    8:30   p.m. 

June    9,    Monday     Commencement  Day. 
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FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

V  ice-Chancellor 

BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.D. 
Vice-Chancellor  Emeritus 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES 

A.B.,  M.A.,   M.L.,   University    of    California;    B.D..    General    Theological 

Seminary;  D.D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Benedict  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  Acting  Dean. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS 

B.D.,  University  of  the  South;  LL.B.,  University  of  Mississippi, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics,  Sociology, 

and  Practical  Theology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND 

M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Interpretation; 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;    Th.D.,  Philadelphia, 

Quintard  Professor  of  Theology; 

Librarian. 

The   Rev.  JOHN   RUSSELL   DALLINGER 

S.T.M.,    Harvard, 

Professor  of  Old   Testament  Language  and  Interpretation. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG 

BA.,  Cornell, 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  D.  BRATTON 

Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 

ALFRED  PARKER  CHAMBLISS,  JR. 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama, 

Proctor. 

JAMES  EDWARD  SAVOY 

B.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Organist. 

EDWIN  LLOYD  BALLINGER 

B.A.,  New  York  University, 

Sacristan. 

ROBERT  CHESTER  KILBOURN 

Student  Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Entrance  and  Schedule. — The  Dean,  and  Professors  Yerkes  and  Kirk- 
land. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
Class  of  1940 

Adams,  Charles  Wesley,  B.A.   (U.  of  Tampa),  So.  Fla Tampa  Fla 

Chambliss,  Alfred  Parker,  Jr.,  B.A.    (U.  of  Ala.),  S.  C Pee  Dee,  S.  C. 

LaBarre,  George  Pascalis,  Jr.,  B.A.  (U.  of  Miss.),  B.D., 

( Yale) ,  Miss Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Noland,  the  Rev.  Iveson  Batchelor,  Jr.,  B.A.   (L.  S.  U.), 

La Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Savoy,  James  Edward,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Tenn Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Class  of   1941 

Ballinger,  Edwin  Lloyd,  B.A.   (N.  Y.  U.),  New  Jersey.  .  .   Roselle,  N.  J. 
Kilbourn,  Robert  Chester  (U.  of  Mich.,  U.  of  Fla.),  South 

Florida Winter   Park,    Fla. 

Manning,  Robert  Henri,  B.A.   (Tuiane),  La New  Orleans,  La. 

Packard,  Edwin  Kane,  B.A.   (Harvard),  Mass Belmont,  Mass. 

Tisdale,  Charles  Harry,  B.A.  (L.  S.  U.),  La New  Orleans,  La. 

Class  of  1942 

Baxter,  Edward  Laurence,  B.A.  (Center),  Lexington Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bloomfield,  Thomas  Clarke,  B.A.  (Penna.  State),  Harrisburg  Altoona,  Pa. 
Brown,  Charles  Matthews,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Harrisburg.  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Butler,  Frank  Newcomb,  B.A.   (Southwestern),  Tenn Memphis,  Tenn. 

Emerson,  James  Withers,    (U.  of  So.),  Miss Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Hall,  Oliver  Morgan,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Miss Greenville,  Miss. 

Hopper,  J.  Fayett  Gordon  (U.  of  So.),  Albany Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Hosking,  William   (U.  of  So.),  Ala Gadsden,  Ala. 

Jardine,  Joseph  Boyes,  B.S.   (So.  Ga.  Teachers),  Miss Douglas,  Ga. 

Kennaugh,  Robert  Quayle  (U.  of  So.),  Tenn Lockwood,  Mo. 

Kyle,  Fred  T.,  Jr.  B.A.    (Emory).  Atlanta Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lamar,  Tracy  Hickman,  B.A.  (U.  of  Fla),  W.N.C Morganton,  N.  C. 

Schuessler,  Carl  Ives,  B.A.    (U.  of  So.),  Atlanta Columbus,  Ga. 

Smith,  C.  Doyle,  B.A.   (Whitman),  Montana   Livingston,  Mont. 

Williams,  James  Hager,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Miss Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Special 

Carroll,  the  Rev.   Albert   Peter,   B.A.    (Cath.  Univ.), 

S.  Fla Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Theology  is  a  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1878  as  a  constituent 
College  of  The  University  of  the  South,  with  the  status 
of  a  Graduate  School. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  is  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  for  the  examinations  which  must  be  passed  for  ad- 
mission to  Holy  Orders.  The  required  courses  represent  the 
fundamental  subjects  to  be  presented  by  all  Candidates  for 
Orders. 

The  important  proportion  of  elective  courses  is  offered  in 
order  to  include  additional  subjects  required  by  the  Canons, 
among  which  the  Candidate  is  given  a  choice,  and  to  afford 
more  thorough  preparation  along  the  lines  of  the  candidate's 
special  interest  and  abilities  beyond  the  minimum. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  tools  for  the  achievement  of 
a  definite  task,  as  a  School  of  Religion  its  aims  are  devo- 
tional as  well  as  intellectual;  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  School 
to  cultivate  the  ideals  and  abilities  required  for  the  faithful 
fulfillment  of  the  work  of  the  ministry.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  preserve  a  balance  between  the  cultivation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal scholarship  with  a  sound  and  honest  grasp  of  facts,  and 
the  nurture  of  the  spiritual  objectives  involved  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  priestly  character  and  pastoral  capacity. 

The  School  is  housed  in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault  of  South  Carolina, 
a  distinguished  structure  of  Sewanee  sandstone,  facing  the 
charming  grounds  of  Manigault  Park.  It  houses  the  Li- 
brary, Common-room,  lecture-room,  and  accommodations 
for  thirty  students. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel  was  erected  in  memory  of 
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the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  sometime  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  and  also  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
The  building  was  the  gift  of  his  family.  During  term,  ser- 
vices of  the  School  are  held  in  the  Chapel  as  follows:  7  a.m. 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Holy  Days,  Holy  Commun- 
ion; daily  except  Sundays,  Morning  Prayer  at  8:30  a.m., 
and  Evening  Prayer  at  6  p.m.  Under  direction  of  the  Dean, 
Morning  Prayer  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  Senior 
Class,  and  Evening  Prayer  by  members    of  the  Faculty. 

The  University  Library  is  accessible  to  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Theology  for  work  in  general  fields  of  reference. 
In  addition,  St.  Luke's  Hall  has  a  special  Theological  Li- 
brary of  some  8,000  volumes  representing  all  departments 
of  sacred  studies.  It  is  being  augmented  each  year  by  the 
purchase  of  carefully  selected  books.  Leading  church  pe- 
riodicals and  diocesan  papers  are  kept  on  file. 

The  suite  of  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Porcher  DuBose,  and  containing  his  library,  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Alumni  for  the  use  of  official  visitors 
and  former  students.  Those  desiring  to  occupy  the  DuBose 
rooms  should  apply  to  the  Dean,  stating  proposed  dates  of 
arrival  and  departure. 

A  bulletin  of  current  developments  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  School  of  Theology,  for  the  information  of  Alumni 
and  friends  of  the  School,  is  published  quarterly  by  the 
student  body. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean, 
assisted  by  the  resident  Proctor. 

All  students  are  required  to  wear  the  gown  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  all  services  and  lectures. 

A  full  report  of  the  standing  of  each  student  will  be  sent 
to  his  Bishop  at  the  close  of  each  Semester. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  who  present  evidence  of  having 
received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  College  are 
received  as  Regular  Students. 

The  Faculty  at  its  discretion  may  admit  other  applicants 
of  sufficient  maturity  and  ability  to  the  status  of  Special 
Students.  A  Special  Student  who  has  been  admitted  as  a 
Candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  and  whose  previous  work  in 
the  School  shows  an  average  of  over  85%,  may  by  vote  of 
the  Faculty  be  transferred  to  the  rank  of  a  Regular  Student. 

Older  men,  coming  without  a  college  degree,  and  desirous 
of  abbreviating  the  length  of  their  preparation  for  Holy 
Orders  without  sacrificing  its  thoroughness,  may  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  take  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  under 
the  direction  of  the  two  Deans,  before  seeking  admission  to 
the  School  of  Theology. 

Students  registered  in  the  College  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  in  the  School  of  Theology;  and  theological  students 
may  take  not  more  than  two  courses  in  any  Semester  in  the 
College  without  further  payment  of  fees:  if  more  than  two 
courses  are  taken,  the  University  Tuition-Fee  of  $225.00 
becomes  payable. 

A  blank  form  of  application  for  admission  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request.  The  applicant  should  return  this,  ac- 
companied by  the  following  credentials: 

1.  The  written  consent  of  his  Bishop. 

2.  A  letter  from  his  Rector. 

3.  A  transcript  of  his  college  record. 

4.  If  transferring  from  another  Seminary,  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  that  Seminary,  with  a  transcript 
of  his  record  there. 

Application   for   rooms   should  be   made   in   advance,   ac- 
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companied  by  a  remittance  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  in  the  amount  of  #10.00,  the  room- 
reservation  fee,  which  will  be  credited  upon  the  following 
Semester's  expenses. 

Registration  must  be  completed  promptly  upon  the  day 
of  each  Semester  indicated  in  the  Calendar,  upon  penalty 
of  the  late-registration  fee  of  #5.00.  After  conference  with 
the  Dean  of  the  School,  the  student  concludes  his  financial 
arrangements  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
registers  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  He  may  then  report 
to  his  classes. 

EXPENSES 

The  School  of  Theology  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  The 
cost  of  University  and  Student  Activity  Fees,  room,  board, 
and  laundry,  is  #415.00  per  year. 

For  further  information  on  these  charges  and  the  manner 
of  their  payment,  see  page  27  of  this  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Certain  scholarships  are  available  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
penses of  students  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Diocesan  funds,  where  appointments  are  made  di- 
rectly by  a  Bishop,  applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean,  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  applicant. 

Barnwell  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,045,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Barnwell,  given 
to  a  student  in  the  Theological  School  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The   Agnes   Z.   Carpenter   Memorial   Fund 

Established  1934.    The  income  from  a  fund  of  $51,200,  to  be  used  in 
assisting  young  men  from  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mississippi  who  may 
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be  Theological  students  at  the  University  of  the  South,  preference  being 
given  to  students  from  Trinity  Parish,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Caro  Zimmerman  Cleveland  Fund 

In  1904  the  Misses  Zimmerman  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  gave  to  St. 
Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the  Theological  School. 
Beneficiaries  are  nominated  by  the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood.  The  invest- 
ment of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood. 

The  Edmund  D.  Cooper  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  to  be  paid  annually  to  a  student  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  or  in  case  of  his  failure  to  nomi- 
nate, then  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 

The  Alice  M.  Hall  Scholarship 

The  fund  for  this  scholarship  in  memory  of  Alice  Mary  Hall,  Matron, 
was  raised  as  the  result  of  a  movement  among  the  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  Theological  School,  begun  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Hall  on  May  13th,  1913.  The  income  from  the  fund  of  $5,415 
applies  on  the  University  charges  of  a  Theological  student. 

The  Henry  C.  Hall   Scholarships 

Two  scholarships,  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hall,  late  matron  of  St.  Luke's  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  her  brother,  Henry 
C.  Hall.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Miss  Hall,  are  to  be  "candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  pursuing  the 
full  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  Theological 
School.  The  beneficiaries  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arts  from  some  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  University  of  the  South." 

The  Robert  Andrew  Hargrove  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Hargrove;  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to 
a  student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mississippi. 

The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,100,  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia.  A  fund  to  be  held  in 
trust  and  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the  income  thereof 
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to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South,  of  a  postulant 
or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta, 
the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta; 
and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  bound  to  serve  said  Diocese  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in  which  he  was  a 
beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.  Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  established  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Laura 
G.  Hum,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  in  case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

Kentucky   Memorial    Scholarship 
The  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  U.  Dudley,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Dudley,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  income  from  $5,000,  the  beneficiary,  a 
student   in    the   Theological    School,   to   be   appointed    by   the   Bishop   of 
Kentucky. 

The  Leonidas  Ledbetter  Little  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Theological 
School,  the  beneficiary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
Established,  in  1921,  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Little  of  Ansonville,  N.  C,  in  memory 
of  her  husband. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  (established  1932)  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  ci  young  men  when  in 
actual  attendance  as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  or  for 
assisting  a  young  man  in  his  preliminary  education,  upon  written  state- 
ment of  his  intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 

The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  statement 
in  writing  that  it  is  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for  the  ministry 
and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  will  transmit  the  names  of 
applicants  and  their  needs  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund.  (The  present 
trustees  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the  Mercantile-Commerce  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

Richard  Peters  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Peters,  the  bene- 
ficiary, a  student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 
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The  Augustus  Hammond  Robinson  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1933,  by  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Robinson, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  educate  or  as- 
sist in  the  education  of  some  deserving  young  man,  studying  or  prepar- 
ing to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  the 
beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee. 

St.  Andrew's  Scholarships 

Two  scholarships  provided  by  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Manigault,  given  to  students  in  the  Theological  School,  one 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  the  other  by  the  Bishop 
of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

The  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry 

Organized  in  November,  1892,  by  alumni  and  students  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School,  its  object  is  to  increase  and  to  improve  the  supply  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  and  in  case  of  need  to  assist  and  encourage  any 
who  are  pursuing  studies  toward  that  end  in  the  University.  Those  re- 
ceiving such  aid  are  expected  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

Any  student  receiving  financial  aid  during  his  course  is  expected  to 
attain  a  grade  of  at  least  85%  each  year,  if  the  aid  is  to  be  continued. 

Reorganized,  1937. 

President — The  Rev.  Louis  C.  Melcher,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Secretary — The  Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Treasurer — The  Rev.   Ellis  M.  Bearden,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Waldburg  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  W.  Clinch,  given  to 
students  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Georgia. 
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OTHER  SOURCES  OF  AID 

Some  employment  is  available  for  credit  against  Univer- 
sity charges.  Students  who  need  help  along  these  lines 
should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as  possible  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  There  are  no  opportunities  for  earn- 
ing money  outside  the  University. 

PRIZES 

1.  The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George 
Thomas  Shettle,  of  Hunsingore  House,  Weatherfby,  Enland.  A  prize  of 
$75  is  offered  every  three  years  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  appointed 
iby  the  Faculty.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Theology.  Next 
offered  in   194 1-2. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Bibical 
Greek)  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded  an- 
nually, and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  STUDIES  AND  DEGREES 

The  courses  required  for  graduation  from  the  School  of 
Theology  are  as  follows: 

Old  Testament  1-2,  3.  Theology  2,  3-4;  and  in  addition,  either 

New  Testament  1,  2,  3,  4.  Theology  5  or  Religious  Philosophy  1. 

Church  History  1-2,  3-4,  5.  Practical  Theology  1-6,  7-8,  9,  10. 

Liturgies   1-2,  4.  26  Semester  Hours  of  Electives. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  academic  year,  the  Professor 
of  New  Testament  will  administer  an  examination  in  N.  T. 
Greek  to  those  already  prepared  in  his  subject;  but  at  his 
discretion  he  may  instead  accept  college  records  of  suf- 
ficiently high  grades  over  a  sufficient  number  of  years  of 
study.  Those  who  do  not  satisfy  this  preliminary  require- 
ment must  take  Greek  A  in  addition  to  the  above  schedule 
of  courses.  Those  who  qualify  in  this  respect  are  free  to 
take  Hebrew  or  some  other  approved  elective  in  their  Junior 
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year;  or  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  courses  in  Greek 
New  Testament  simultaneously  with  the  English  courses. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  year,  all  Regular  Students  must 
take  a  general  examination  in  the  Contents  of  the  English 
Bible,  administered  jointly  by  the  Professors  of  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Those  who  do  not  pass  this  examination 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  take  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  academic  year.  Failure  to  pass  this  second 
examination  will  entail  loss  of  the  status  of  Regular  Student. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  the  Contents 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  who  have  completed  the  above 
minimum  schedule  of  courses,  are  admitted  to  a  final  Com- 
prehensive Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year, 
covering  the  fields  of  the  Bible,  History,  and  Theology. 
Those  who  pass  this  examination  will  be  recommended  for 
a  Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Divinity. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  at  gradua- 
tion upon  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  foregoing  require- 
ments, who  have  held  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  some  ap- 
proved College  for  at  least  one  year,  and  who  have  presented 
a  satisfactory  Thesis  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must 
be  announced,  and  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Thesis  sub- 
mitted, one  year  before  it  is  to  be  conferred.  The  Thesis 
must  be  written  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  in 
whose  field  its  subject  falls;  and  must  be  completed  and 
presented  by  April  15th.  Proportionate  credit  toward  grad- 
uation may  be  granted  for  the  Thesis,  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  an  Elective. 

The  hoods  of  the  degrees  conferred  under  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  are  of  Oxford  shape,  with  purple  cord  cutting  the 
colors.     The   hood   of  the   Graduate   in   Divinity   is   black, 
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lined  with  white,  slashed  with  purple  band;  that  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  black,  lined  with  scarlet;  and  that 
of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  of  scarlet, 
lined  with  black. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 
The    following    outline    indicates    the    normal    minimum 
schedule  of  courses  for  graduation: 
Junior  Year 

First   Semester                                       Second  Semester 
Gr    A    (for    entrants    without          OT  2  Introduction    to    OT. . . .  4 
Greek)     5      NT  2  Gospels  in  Greek 3 


OT  1  Introduction  to  OT 4 

NTiIntrod.  to  English  N.T..  3 
CH  1  General  Church  History.  3 
PT  1  Junior  Homiletics    1 


CH  2  General  Church  History.  3 

Th  2  Introd.  to  Theology 3 

PT  2  Junior  Homiletics    1 

Electives    2 


16 

Entrants  excused  from  Greek  A  may  take  NT  3. 
Middle  Year 


16 


First  Semester 

OT  3  Religion  of  Israel    2 

NT  3  Epistles    in    Greek 3 

CH  3  English  Church  History.  2 

Lit  1  Christian  Worship   2 

Th  3  Dogmatic  Theology    ....  3 

PT  3  Middle   Homiletics    1 

PT  7  Mission  Work    2 

Electives    1 


Second  Semester 
NT  4  Life   of   Christ    (Eng.)  .  .  3 
CH  4  American    Church;    Mis- 
sions    2 

Lit  2  Christian  Worship   2 

Th  4  Dogmatic  Theology   ....  3 

PI1 4  Middle  Homiletics  1 

PT  8  Mission  Work    2 

Electives    3 


16 
Senior 
First  Semester 
CH  5  Polity  and  Canon  Law .  .   2 
Th  5  Moral  Theology  \ 

or  V- 2 

RP  1  Ethics  ) 

PT  5  Senior  Homiletics    1 

PT  9  Religious  Education    ....   2 
Electives    9 


16 
Year 

Second  Semester 

Lit    4  Ministration    2 

PT    6  Senior    Homiletics     ....    I 

PT  10  Pastoral    Care    2 

Electives   11 


16 


16 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


OLD  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Dallinger 

1-2.     Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

First  Semester,  a  thorough  study  of  the  geographical  and  historical 
background  of  the  Old  Testament  writings;  and  an  introduction  to  the 
critical  problems  of  the  Pentateuch.  Second  Semester,  critical  study  of 
the  remaining  books,  especially  the  Psalms  and  Prophets;  and  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  later  Judaism  as  a  background  for  the  New  Testament.  4  hours 
throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Juniors. 

3.     Religion   of   Israel. 

The  development  of  religious  ideas  and  practices  in  Israel,  from  antece- 
dent customs  to  the  Judaism  of  the  New  Testament  era;  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  permanent  religious  contribution  of  the  Old  Testament.  2 
hours,  first  Semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

12.     Jewish  Apocalyptic  Literature. 

A  seminar  in  the  apocalyptic  writings  of  the  Canon,  studied  as  a 
background  for  an  extended  survey  of  the  pseudepigraphic  writings  of 
later  Judaism.     2  hours,     second  Semester,  1939-41.     Elective. 

14.     Religion  of  the  Prophets. 

A  seminar  in  the  developed  theology  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  2  hours, 
second  Semester,   1940-41.     Elective. 

21-22.     Elementary   Hebrew   for   Beginners. 

Open  to  qualified  students;  may  be  elected  by  Juniors  who  have  ful- 
filled requirements  in  Greek  before  matriculating.  First  Semester,  ele- 
ments of  the  grammar;  second  Semester,  extensive  readings  in  the  easier 
prose  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  3  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Elective. 

23-24.     Reading   Course   in   Hebrew. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  21-22.  3  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Elective. 
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ELEMENTARY   GREEK 
Professor  Dallinger 

Gr  A.     New   Testament   Greek. 

Beginners'  course,  required  of  all  Juniors  not  qualified  in  the  language 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  New  Testament.  5  hours,  first 
Semester. 

NEW  TESTAMENT 
Professor  Kirkland 

1.  Introduction   to   the   New  Testament. 

The  text  of  ihe  New  Testament  in  English;  study  of  the  authorship 
and  contents  of  the  books;  the  formation  of  the  Canon.  3  hours,  first 
Semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  portions  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  in  Greek.  S.udy  of  the  Synoptic  Problem.  3  hours,  second 
Semester.      Required    of   Juniors. 

3.  The  Pauline  Epistles. 

Reading  of  selected  Epistles  in  Greek,  with  a  study  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
tribution to  Christianity.  3  hours,  first  Semester.  Required  of  Middlers; 
may  be  taken  by  Juniors  who  have  satisfied  the  requirement  of  prelimi- 
nary Greek. 

4.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  four  Gospels  in  English.  3  hours,  second  Semester. 
Required  of  Middlers. 

11.     The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

What  He  built  on,  what  He  contributed,  what  He  teaches  today; 
based  on  a  study  of  the  sources  of  the  Gospels.  2  hours,  first  Semester, 
1940-41.     Elective. 

13.  The    Teaching    of    Paul. 

What  he  built  on,  what  he  contributed,  what  he  teaches  today;  based 
on  a  study  of  his  Epistles.     2  hours,  first  Semester,  1941-42.     Elective. 

14.  The   Apocalypse. 

Studies  in  the  life  of  the  Early  Church.  1  hour,  second  Semester. 
Elective. 
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15.  The  Fourth  Gospel. 

Reading  of  the  Greek  text,  and  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.     2  hours,  first  Semester.     Elective.    Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

16.  The  Catholic  Epistles. 

A  Greek  reading  course,  with  further  study  of  the  life  of  the  early 
Church.     2  hours,  second  Semester.     Elective.  Prerequisite:   Course  3. 

17.  The  Gospel   according  to   St.  Matthew. 

Reading  and   exposition   of   the  Greek  text.     2   hours,  first   Semester, 
1940-41.     Elective.     Prerequisite:   Course  2. 


CHURCH  HISTORY, 
POLITY  AND  CANON  LAW 

Professor  Jones 
1-2.     General  Church  History. 

The  life  and  growth  of  the  Church  Universal  to  the  present  day.  3 
hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Juniors. 

3.  English  Church  History. 

The  distinctive  development  of  the  Church  of  England  from  its  be- 
ginning until   now.     2  hours,   first   Semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

4.  American   Church  History;   the  History  of  Missions. 

The  founding  and  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Also 
a  review  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning,  concluding 
with  the  motives  and  present  opportunities  of  the  Church's  Mission.  2 
hours,   second   Semester.     Required   of   Middlers. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Canon  Law. 

The  principles  of  the  Church's  organization  and  administration;  the 
Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  conferences 
with  students  on  the  Canons  of  their  respectives  Dioceses.  2  hours,  first 
Semester.  Required  of  Seniors.  (For  additional  Elective,,  see  Theology 
12). 

11.     Clement   of   Alexandria. 

A  reading-course  in  Patristics,  considering  the  condition  of  thought  and 
morals  in  the  early  Church.     2  hours,  first  Semester.     Elective. 
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12.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian. 

A  reading-course  in  Patristics,  noting  formative  conditions  of  worship 
and  Polity.     2  hours,  second   Semester.     Elective. 

13.  The   Reformation  Settlement. 

The  rise,  conflict,  and  stabilization  of  the  tensions  within  the  Church 
of  England  from  1540  to  1661.     2  hours,  first  Semester.     Elective. 

14.  The  Oxford  Movement. 

The  rise  of  the  "Catholic  Revival"   since   1833.     2   hours,   second   Se- 
mes; er.     Elective. 


LITURGICS 

Professor  Jones 
1-2.     Christian    Worship. 

The  history  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  evolution  of  liturgical  forms; 
the  development,  contents,  and  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  2 
hours,  both   Semesters.     Required  of  Middlers. 

4.     Ministration. 

The  conduct  of  public  worship,  and  the  use  of  the  special  parochial 
rites  and  services.     2   hours,   second   Semester.     Required  of   Seniors. 

Additional  training  in  Ministration  is  afforded  throughout  the  theologi- 
cal course  by  means  of  the  services  in  the  Chapel.  Each  student  serves 
at  the  Holy  Communion  and  assists  at  Evening  Prayer  throughout  one 
week  in  turn,  under  guidance  of  correction  and  suggestions. 

11.  The  "Apostolic  Tradition." 

A  study  of  the  formative  influence  of  the  work  of  Hippolytus  upon  the 
historic  Liturgies.  2  hours,  first  Semester.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Lit- 
urgies 1-2;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

12.  Serapion. 

A  study  of  the  "Sacramentary"  of  Serapion,  and  of  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  elaboration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  fourth  century.  2  hours,  second 
Semester.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Liturgies  1-2;  and  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  Greek. 

13.  Gallican   and   Roman   Liturgies. 

A  study  in  the  evolution  of  the  Western  rites.  2  hours,  first  Semester. 
Elective.     Prerequisite:  Liturgies  1-2;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 
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14.     Cranmer's  Sources. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  source-material  of  the  two  first  English 
Prayer  Books.  2  hours,  second  Semester.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Lit- 
urgies  1-2;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 


CHURCH  MUSIC 

Choir  rehearsal  is  held  every  Tuesday  afternoon,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  attendance  of  all  students  is 
required. 

The  daily  services  in  Chapel  afford  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  Church  Hymnal,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the  chants.  Evening 
Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Holy  Communion  are  given  fully  choral 
rendering  on  occasion.  Individual  instruction  is  given  in  the  performance 
of  the  Priest's  part  in  the  choral  services. 

From  time  to  time,  special  lectures  are  given  in  the  development  of 
religious  psalmody  and  poetry,  and  of  the  use  of  music  in  Christian 
worship,  and  on  the  direction  of  Church  Music  as  a  canonical  right  and 
duty  of  the  pastoral  office. 

THEOLOGY 
Professor  Yerkes 

2.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 

The  historical  and  logical  bases  of  the  fundamental  premises  of  Christ- 
ianity.    3   hours,  second  Semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

3-4.     Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  systematic  presentation  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     3  hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Middlers. 

5.     Moral  Theology. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  Christian  Moral  Theology,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  selected  cases.  2  hours,  first  Semester,  1940-41.  Either  this 
course,  or  Religious  Philosophy   1,  is   required  of  Seniors. 

12.     History  of  Doctrine. 

A  history  of  the  study  of  Theology,  and  of  the  development  of  the 
formulation  of  the  Christian  faith.  2  hours,  second  Semester,  1940-41. 
Elective.. 
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13.  The  Doctrine   of  the  Incarnation. 

A  study  of  Christological  problems,  and  of  various  suggestions  for  their 
solmion.  2  hours,  first  Semester,  1940-41.     Elective. 

14.  Patristic  Readings. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  early  Christian  theologi- 
cal writers.     2  hours,  second  Semester,  1940-41.     Elective. 

15.  Ascetical   Theology. 

A  study  of  Christian  spirituality,  and  of  the  elements  of  the  devotional 
life.     2  hours,  first  Semester,  1941-42.     Elective. 

16.  Ecclesiology. 

The  development  of  teaching  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  the  resulting  problems;  including  a  study  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
2  hours,  second  Semester,   1941-42.     Elective. 

17.  The   Doctrine    of   Grace. 

A  factual,  historical,  and  philosophical  study  of  the  doctrine,  of  the 
problems  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  of  various  suggestions  for  their  solu- 
tion.    2  hours,  first  Semester,   1941-42.     Elective. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Liturgies. 

The  theological  background  of  the  Liturgies  as  representing  the  com- 
mon devotional  approach  of  the  Church.  2  hours,  second  Semester, 
1941-42.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

19.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  God  presented  by  certain  writers  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  a  comparison  of  those  concepts  with  the  traditional 
Christian  doctrine.     2  hours,  first  Semester,   1942-43.     Elective. 

20.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  St.  Thomas,  illustrated  by 
readings  from  his  writings.  2  hours,  second  Semester,  1942-43.  Elective. 
Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 

21.  Sacrifice. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  idea,  with  its  culmination  in 
Christ,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  Christian  life.  2  hours,  first  Semes- 
ter, 1942-43.     Elective. 
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22.     The  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  history  of  doctrines  related  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  2  hours,  sec- 
ond Semester,   1942-43.     Elective. 

RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Myers 

1.     Ethics. 

A  comparative  philosophical  introduction  to  the  ethical  requirements 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  applied  to  the  present  needs  of  the  Church  in 
the  light  of  the  principles  of  a  sound  psychology.  3  hours,  first  Semes- 
ter.    Either  this  course,  or  Theology  5,  is  required  of  Seniors. 

12.  Seminar  in  Ethics. 

An  elective  continuation  of  Religious  Philosophy  1,  with  applications 
to  contemporary  problems  of  individual  and  social  morality  such  as  mar- 
riage and  the  family;  civil  society  in  national  and  international  relations; 
nature  and  the  animal  world;  and  the  relation  of  all  to  God,  the  Supreme 
Reality.     3   hours,  second  Semester.     Elective. 

13.  Philosophy  of   Religion. 

A  philosophical  approach  to  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity  viewed  as 
the  ultimate  Philosophy.     2  hours,  first  Semester.     Elective. 

14.  The   Psychology  of   Religion. 

The  principles  of  the  expressive  manifestations  of  Christianity  in 
worship  and  the  religious  drama.     2  hours,  second  Semester.     Elective. 

15.  DuBose's   Philosophy   of;   Christianity. 

The  systematic  religious  philosophy  of  Dr.  William  Porcher  DuBose. 
2  hours,  first  Semester.  Elective. 

16.  DuBose's  Soteriology. 

The  developed  doctrine  of  the  Altonement  and  the  Work  of  Christ 
according  to  Dr.  DuBose.     2  hours,  second  Semester.     Elective. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Professor  Myers 
Associate  Professor  Long 
1-2.     Sermon  Construction. 

Lectures  and  reading  on  the  principles  of  sermon  construction;  analysis 
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of  sermons  read  and  heard;  the  making  of  outlines  on  assigned  texts  and 
themes;  and  the  writing  of  sermons,  read  and  criticized  in  class.  1  hour 
throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Juniors.     [Professor  Long]. 

3-4.     Sermon  Practice. 

The  writing  and  delivery  in  class  of  sermons  covering  the  various 
types  and  purposes.     1  hour  throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Middlers. 

5-6.     The  Art  of  Preaching. 

Advanced  training  in  Homiletics,  wilh  explicit  attention  to  delivery. 
Written  and  extempore  sermons  and  addresses.  One  student  will  preach 
in  Chapel  each  week,  with  subsequent  discussion  of  the  sermon  in  class. 
1  hour  throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Seniors. 

7-8.     Practical  Work. 

This  is  a  course  of  "clinical  experience"  in  actual  parish  and  mission 
work  in  the  Sewanee  Parish  Church  and  the  surrounding  parishes  and 
missions.  Students  during  the  Middle  year  are  assigned  by  the  Dean 
to  work  in  this  field,  under  direction  of  the  Faculty  and  the  clergy  in 
charge.  Weekly  reports  of  their  work  are  made  by  the  students,  and 
problems  discussed.     Credit,  2  hours  per  Semester.    Required  of  Middlers. 

9.  Religious  Education. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  Religious  education  for  all  ages.  2 
hours,  first  Semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

10.  Pastoral   Care. 

Lectures  and  conferences  on  parish  administration  and  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  clergy.     2  hours,  second  Semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

In  addition,  Bishops,  parish  clergy,  and  qualified  laymen  are  invited 
from  time  to  time  to  lecture  on  pastoral  care,  parish  adminisration, 
rural  and  social  work,  social  service,  and  other  special  phases  and  op- 
portunities of  the  Church's  ministrations.  As  these  opportunities  are 
available,  special  hours  are  assigned,  and  the  attendance  of  all  students 
in  the  School  required. 

11.  Teaching  of  the  Catechism. 

The  principles  of  Confirmation  instruction  on  the  basis  of  the  Church 
Catechism.     1   hour,  first  Semester.     Elective. 

12.  Pastoral  Use  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  principles  of  pastoral  administration  in  the  use  of  the  Offices  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     2  hours,  second  Semester.     Elective. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  1940 


FACULTY  FOR  1940 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Director  of  the  School  and  Lecturer  in  Theology 

The   Rev.  BURTON  SCOTT  EASTON,   Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Lecturer   in  New  Testament 

The  Rev.  M.  BOWYER  STEWART,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 
Lecturer  in  Church  History 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  ROCHIE  HARDY,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Lecturer   in   History  of   Doctrine 


The  fees  of  the  School  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation   and   registration    $  5.00 

Tuition     25.00 

Total  academic  fees    30.00 

Board  and  room  can  be  provided  for  additional 50.00 

Total  fees  for  summer  session  of  School $80.00 


The  Summer  session  for  1940  will  be  held  from  July  22 
to  August  24,  inclusive. 

The  courses  for  the  session  of  1940  are  as  follows: 

THEOLOGY:  The  Development  of  Christian  Thought  in  the  Middle  Age. 

NEW  TESTAMENT:   The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christ- 
ian  Ministry. 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  The  Conciliar  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Church. 

HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINE:    The  Church,  in  Theology  and  Practice. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1939 

Regular    Students 

The  Rev.  Albert  Peter  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A Clearwater,  Florida 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Mason   Fenwick,   B.S Augusta,  Georgia 

The  Rev.  Norman  Butler  Godfrey,  B.D Utica,  New  York 

The  Rev.  William  Loftin  Hargrave,  LL.B.,  B.D Cocoa,  Florida 

The  Rev.  Duncan  Monroe  Hobart,   B.A Atlanta,   Georgia 

The  Rev.  Albert  Hyde  Holt,  B.A Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Rev.  James  William  Kennedy,  B.A.,  B.D Richmond,   Virginia 

The  Rev.  Henry  James  McGehee  Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

The  Rev.  George  Ossman,  B.A.,  B.S Richmond,  Virginia 

The  Rev.  Edgar  Legare  Pennington,  M.A.,  S.T.D Miami,  Florida 

The  Rev.  John  Harvey  Soper,  B.A.,  B.D Tampa,  Florida 

The  Rev.  Homer  P.   Starr,  B.A Georgetown,  South   Carolina 

The  Rev.  Charles  Leonidas  Widney,  B.A.,  B.D Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Auditors 

Robert   Chester   Kilbourn    Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Iveson    B.   Noland,   B.A Sewanee,  Tennessee 

C.  Harry  Tisdale,  B.A Sewanee,  Tennessee 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 
June  12,  1939 


Latin  Salutatory 

Ernest  Wright  Cotten  Birmingham,  Alabama 

University  Oration 

President  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Lexington,  Fa. 

Valedictory  Oration 

Alexander    Guerry,    Jr Sezuanee,    Tenn. 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Lyman  Medal  for  Declamation 

Arthur  Cooper  Chitty    Florida 

The   Guerry   Medal   for  English 

John   Rushing   Welsh,    Jr North    Carolina 

The  Jemison  Medal  for  Debate 

Clendon   Hunt   Lee Texas 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Erskine   Williams    McKinley,    Jr Alabama 

The   Ruggles-Wright   Medal  for  French 

George    Baucum    Fulkerson     Arkansas 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

Russell   Wood   Turner    Kansas 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

Albert   Langhorne   Dade,   Jr Kentucky 

1939  SENIORS  ELECTED  MEMBERS  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

ERNEST  WRIGHT  COTTEN 
GILBERT  GROSVENOR  EDSON 
GEORGE  BAUCUM  FULKERSON 
ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  JR. 
WALTER  LEWIS  McGOLDRICK 
RUSSELL  WOOD  TURNER 
JOHN  RUSHING  WELSH,  JR. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Ernest    Wright    Cotten    {Optime    Merens) Alabama 

William    Morris    Given,    Jr.    {Optime    Merens): Alabama 

Leslie  McLaurin,  Jr South  Carolina 

Alpha  Omega  Newberry,  Jr North  Carolina 

Mitchell  Albert  Nevin  Patton,  Jr Georgia 

Russell    Wood   Turner    {Optime   Merens) Kansas 

Timothy  Giyne  Williams   {Optime  Merens) Tennessee 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Paul    Stoddard   Amos New   Jersey 

Joseph  Addison  Atkins North  Carolina 

Cyril  Best    Illinois 

Walter    Harrison    Beste    Missouri 

Robert  Samuel  Brown,  Jr Tennessee 

George   Monroe    Colston    Tennessee 

Bertram   Cleveland   Cooper    Georgia 

Rutherford    Rector    Cravens,    II Tennessee 

James  Pernette  DeWolfe,  Jr.   {Optime  Merens) Texas 

Gilbert  Grosvenor  Edson   {Optime  Merens) District  of  Columbia 

Joseph  Hugh   Frasier    Alabama 

George    Baucum    Fulkerson    {Optime   Merens) Arkansas 

Wallace  Henderson  Gage    Massachusetts 

Robert    Adam    Gray,    Jr Alabama 

Alexander   Guerry,   Jn.    {Optime   Merens) Tennessee 

Oliver    Morgan    Hall Mississippi 

Walter  Vernon   Higgins    Alabama 

Otto  Karl  Ludwig  Kirehner-Dean New   York 

Walter   Lewis    McGoldrick    {Optime   Merens) .  . Tennessee 

Edwin  Malcolm   McPherson    {Optime   Merens) Mississippi 

William    Stillwell    Marm Georgia 

William  Finley  Milligan    {Optime  Merens) Missouri 

William    Clarence   Morrell    Tennessee 

Thomas  Adrian  Rose,  Jr Texas 

Henry    Spencer   Ross, Missouri 

Carl   Ives  Schuessler    {Optime  Merens)    In  Absentia Georgia 
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Edward   Hartwell    Kidder    Smith Alabama 

Randell  Croft   Stoney    South   Carolina 

John  Pride  Tomlinson.  Jr Tennessee 

Robert  Williamson  Turner,  Jr Tennessee 

George  Noble  Wagnon    ' Georgia 

Jeremiah   Green   Wallace,   Jr Illinois 

John   Rushing   Welsh.   Jr.    (Optime   Merens) North    Carolina 

Jack    Adrian    Whitley    Texas 

Master   of   Arts 

Richard  Walker  Boiling.  B.A Alabama 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

George    Mover    Alexander,    B.A Florida 

Allen   Boykin   Clarkson,   B.A South   Carolina 

James  Loughlin  Duncan.   B.A.,  M.A Georgia 

James  Hamilton  MacConnell,  Jr.  B.A New   York 

Aubrey    Clement    Maxted,    B.A Mississippi 

Graduate   in   Divinity 

Cyril    Best Illinois 

Cyril    Neville    Sturrup New    York 

DEGREES  HONORIS  CAUSA 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rr.  Rev.  Richard  Ainslie  Kirchhoffer.  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of 

Indianapolis    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  James  Gravatt,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper 

South  Carolina Columbia,  S.  C. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  Ph.D..  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Lee   University Lexington,   Va. 

Doctor  of  Letters 

William  Alexander  Percy,  B.A.,  LL.B Greenville,  Miss. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 
of  the  university  of  the  south 

Officers,    193  9^40 

Harding  C.  Woodall,  '17,  President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Edward  Thomas,  '27,  First  Vice-President Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  '05,  Second  Vice-President Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  Morey  Hart,  '34,  Third  Vice-President Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harry  E.  Clark,  'i8,  Treasurer Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Gass,  '07,  Organizing  and  Recording 

Secretary    Sewanee,    Tenn. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
THE  BISHOPS 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Atlanta,  Chancellor 
and  President  of  the  Board  (1944).     108  East  17th  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rt.  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Burton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Lexington, 
Lexington,  Ky.  (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  DuBose  Bratton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of 
Mississippi,  Jackson,  Miss.    (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of 
Kentucky,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Jas  R.  Winchester,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  1538 
Estes  Avenue,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago,  111.    (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  F.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Missouri,  Newtown, 
(Conn.   (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Theodotus  Capers,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  West  Texas,  108  West 
French  Place,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell  Darst,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Harry  Tunis  Moore,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Clinton  S.  Quin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Texas,  11 17  Texas  Ave., 
Houston,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Mercer  Green,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Matthew  Maxon,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Florida,  325  Market  St., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  C.  Seaman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Texas,  1516  Tyler  St., 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  D.  Wing,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Florida,  130 
No.  Main  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  Casady,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma,  608  N.E.  18th  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Albert  S.  Thomas  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina, 
Box  719,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lexington,  436  West 
6th  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jas.  Craik  Morris,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  709 
Louisiana  Bidg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Scarlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri,  1210  Locust 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rt.  Rev.  R.  E.  Gribbin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
Asheville,  N.   C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Middleton  Stuart  Barnwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Christ 
Church,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  Clingman,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  421 
South  2nd  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  Warren  Saphore,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Arkansas, 
Lit  lie  Rock,  Ark.  (Honorary). 

Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  C.  J.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Alabama,  2015  Sixth 

Ave.  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  P.  Dandridge,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rt.  Rev.  R.  Bland  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Gravatt,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rev.  John  L.  Jackson,  Bishop-elect  of  Louisiana,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


CLERICAL  AND  LAY  MEMBERS 

Alabama — Rev.  C.  C.  Satterlee,  11 76  nih  Ave.  S.,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Herbert  E.  Smith,  3916  10th  Ave.  South,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Henry  J. 
Whitfield,  Demopolis,  Ala. 

Arkansas — Rev.  C.  C.  Burke,  Marianna,  Ark.;  C.  L.  Polk,  Helena, 
Ark.;  Ralph  Speer,  Jr.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Atlanta — Rev.  Chas.  Schilling,  2744  Peachtree  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Ralph  P.  Black,  858  Oakdale  Road,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Emmett  H. 
Baker,  301  Hardeman  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 
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Dallas — Rev.  L.  Valentine  Lee,  3716  Miramar  Ave.,  Dallas  Texas; 
J.  Howell  Shelton,  3801  Maplewood  St.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Jack  R.  Swain, 
4320  Edmondson  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

East  Carolina — Rev.  Mortimer  W.  Glover,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C;  J.  Q. 
Beckwith,  Lumberton,  N.  C;  Alonzo  H.  Jeffress,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Florida — Rev.  Francis  B.  Wakefield,  13 16  West  Union  St.,  Gainesville, 
Fla.;  Jas.  D.  Ingraham,  231  West  Forsyth  St.  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Albion 
W.  Knight,  Barnett  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Georgia — Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  Augusta,  Ga.;  James  M.  Hull,  Jr.,  1016 
Southern  Finance  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga.;  J.  A.  Steze,  635  Gary  St.,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Kentucky — Rev.  Charles  F.  Wulf,  Hickman,  Ky.;  John  E.  Puckette, 
115  Guthrie  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Gant  Gaither,  M.D.,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Lexington — Rev.  Wm.  G.  Pendleton,  D.D.,  Covington,  Ky.;  Henry  T 
Soaper,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.;  Dr.  Chas.  M.  Knapp,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana — Rev.  Caleb  B.  K.  Weed,  D.D.,  1525  Du  Fossat  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Warren  Kearny,  D.C.L.,  P.O.  Box  206,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
L.  Kemper  Williams,  D.C.L.,   1323  Whitney  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mississippi — Rev.  Joseph  Kuehnle,  Natchez,  Miss.;  B.  F.  Cameron, 
Miazza-Woods   Bldg.,   Meridian,   Miss.;   Will  Holmes,   Yazoo   City,  Miss. 

Missouri — Rev.  Early  W.  Poindexter,  1244  N.  Union  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Geo.  W.  Peckham,  6022  demons  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ethan  A. 
H.  Shepley,  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

North  Carolina — Rev.  David  W.  Yates,  Durham,  N.  C;  Godfrey 
Cheshire,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  W.  A.  Goodson,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

North  Texas — Rev.  Willis  P.  Gerhart,  Abilene,  Texas;  Joe  Earnest, 
Colorado,  Texas;  C.  G.  Wagner,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Oklahoma— Rev.  E.  H.  Eckel,  Jr.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  T.  H.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chickasha,  Okla.;  Geo  L.  Watkins,  125  N.  Denver,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

South  Carolina — Rev.  Sumner  Guerry,  195  Broad  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
Benj.  Allston  Moore,  4  Broad  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Hughes  Schoolfield, 
Jr.,  Marion,  S.  C. 

South  Florida — Rev  J.  C.  M.  Valentine,  Deland,  Fla.;  Robert  Carnes, 
1820  Richardson  Place,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Tennessee — Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  D.D.,  1117  17th  Ave.  So.,  Nash- 
ville, Term.;  Arthur  Crownover,  Sr.,  421  Union  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Vernon  S.  Tupper,  Nashville  Roller  Mills,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Texas — Rev.  Orin  G.  Helvey,  Nacogdoches,  Texas;  A.  S.  Cleveland, 
8  Courtland  Place,  Houston,  Texas;  Roland  Jones,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Upper  South  Carolina — Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Bennett,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Jas. 
Y.  Perry,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Joseph  E.  Hart,  York,  S.  C. 

Western  North  Carolina — Rev.  Wm.  S.  Stoney,  Morgantown,  N.  C; 
Fred  Lykes,  Martin  Farms,  Arden,  N.  C. 

West  Texas — Rev.  R.  N.  MacCallum,  203  N.  Bridge  St.,  Victoria, 
Texas;  Frank  M.  Gillespie,  P.  0.  Box  1157,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Joe  R. 
Murphy,  311  Howard  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 

Rev.  John  Gass,  D.D.,  Madison  Ave.  and  35th  St,,  New  York  City. 
Oscar  N.  Torian,  M.D.,  1802  Talbot  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Col.  Henry  T.  Bull,  U.  S.  Army,  Ret.,  1807  Santa  Barbara  St.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 
Rev.  John  C.  Turner,  Church  of  the  Advent,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
John  B.  Snowden,  II,  Commerce  Title  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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CALENDAR 


SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  1941-1942 

1941 

September  16,  Tuesday Matriculation  of  New  Students. 

September  17,  Wednesday Registration  of  Upperclassmen. 

September  18,  Thursday First  Semester.    Classes  meet  at  8  a.m. 

Opening  Chapel  Service  at  12  noon. 

October  10,  Friday Founders'  Day.  Commemorative  ser- 
vice at  11:45  a.m. 

November  1,  Saturday Announcement  of  candidacy  for  Degrees. 

November  27,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day.     Holiday. 

December  19,  Friday Christmas  holidays  begin  at  noon. 

1942 

January  6,  Tuesday Christmas    holidays   end.      Classes  meet 

at  8  a.m. 

February  2,  Monday First   Semester   examinations  begin. 

February  7,  Saturday First  Semester  examinations  end. 

February  9,  Monday Second  Semester  begins. 

February  18,  Wednesday Ash  Wednesday.     Chapel  Service. 

March  18.  Wednesday Spring  recess  begins  at  noon. 

March  26,  Thursday Spring  recesss  ends. 

Classes  meet  at  8  a.m. 

April  3,  Friday Good  Friday.    Chapel  Service. 

April  5,  Sunday Easter  Sunday. 

May  28.  Thursday Second  Semester  examinations  begin. 

June  4,  Thursday Commencement  exercises  begin. 

June  8,  Monday Commencement  Day. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


Warren  Kearny,  D.C.L.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Alexander  Guerry,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Sewa- 

nee,  Tenn. 
Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  D.D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Maxon,  D.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Clingman,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Rev.  Thomas  N.  Carruthers,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rev.  Malcolm  W.  Lockhart,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rev.   William   S.   Turner,   B.D.,   Winston-Salem,   N.   C, 

Secretary. 
L.  Kemper  Williams,  D.C.L.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Frank  Hoyt  Gailor,  D.C.L.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
William  E.  Baldwin,  D.C.L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  H.  Shelton,  LL.B.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Benjamin  F.  Cameron,  LL.B.,  Meridian,  Miss. 


LEGAL    TITLE    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY 

'THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH" 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

Vice-Chancellor. 

BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.  D., 

Vice -Chancellor   Emeritus. 


GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER, 

B.A.,  PhJD.,  Yale, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament 

Language  and  Interpretation. 

SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE, 

B.A.    (Oxon.);  LL.B.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins, 

Francis  S.  H ought eling  Professor  of  History. 

ROY  BENTON  DAVIS, 
B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Missouri, 
F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS, 

C.E.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin. 


O  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Mississippi;  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics  and  Sociology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND, 

B.A.,   University   of  Chicago;    M.A.,   University   of   Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New   Testament  Language  and  Interpretation. 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN, 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 

Professor  of  Economics. 

JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Retired;  B.  S.  and  Honor  Graduate,  U.  S. 

Military  Academy;    Graduate   U.  S.    Engineering    School, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  STOWELL  McDONALD, 

B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  LOWELL  PETRY, 

B.A.,  Earlham;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 

Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER, 

B.S.,  Colorado  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming, 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;   Th.D.,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School, 

Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity. 

DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON, 

B.A.,   M.A.,   South  Carolina;    Ph.D.,   North   Carolina, 

Professor  of   French. 

EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR, 

B.A.,  College  of  Charleston;    M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburg; 

Ph.D.,   University   of   Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  Biology. 
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The  Rev.   BAYARD   HALE   JONES, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.  L.,  University  of  California;  B.  D.,  General  Theological 

Seminary;  D.  D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  JOHNSON  HALL, 

B.A.,  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 
Chaplain  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG. 

B.A.,  Cornell, 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT, 

B.A.,  Southwestern  College;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa, 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ABBOTT  COTTEN  MARTIN, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR., 

B.S.,  University  of  the   South;  M.A.,  North  Carolina, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL  SCOFIELD  McCONNELL, 

A.A.G.O.,  B.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.A.,  Princeton, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Spanish. 

JAMES  EDWARD  THOROGOOD 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  PAYNE  GOVAN 

B.S.,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  M.A.,  Emory;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt, 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton;  B.Litt.,  Oxford;  Diploma  in  Political  Science,  Oxford, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD, 

B.A.,  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY,   B.A,  D.C.L.,  LL.D, 
Vice-Chancellor    and   President    of    the    Corporation. 

BENJAMIN    FICKLIN   FINNEY,  LL.D, 

Vice-Chancellor  Emeritus. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES,  B.D,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  JOHNSON  HALL,  B.A.,  B.D., 
Chaplain. 

REYNOLD  MARVIN  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D, 

Health  Officer. 

REYNOLD  MARVIN  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

HENRY  TOMPKINS  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

HARROLD  RAE  FLINTOFF,  Superintendent, 

Staff  of  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

TELFAIR  HODGSON,  M.A., 
Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS  LOUGHMILLER  VAUGHAN,  JR,  B.S., 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

WHITFIELD  WANNAMAKER  WATSON,  B.  S., 
Business  Manager,  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

CHARLES  WALTON  UNDERWOOD, 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands. 

Mrs.  RAINSFORD  GLASS  DUDNEY, 
Registrar. 

Miss  VIRGINIA  ESTELLE  HOWARD, 
Secretary  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

WILLIAM  PORTER  WARE, 

Director  of  Public  Relations. 

GORDON  MORRIS  CLARK,  B.S., 
Director  of  Athletics. 
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Miss    LOUISE    FINLEY, 
Librarian. 

IREL  HALL  HODGES,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S., 

Associate  Librarian. 

Mrs.  JAMES  N.  WILLIAMS, 
Library  Assistant. 

ALBIN  CLIFFORD  THOMPSON, 
Director  of  the  University  Press. 

W.  CECIL  MYERS, 

Manager   of  the    University   Laundry. 

HARRY  E.  CLARK, 
Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD,  B.A., 

Manager  of  the  Sewanee  Union. 

MARSHALL  JOHNSTON  ELLIS,  Head  Proctor. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  CAMERON,  III, 
WILLIAM  LOCKHART  JACOBS, 
JOHN  KEIPER  LONGENECKER,  JR., 
ROBERT  HENRI  MANNING,  B.A., 
LEE  McGRIFF,  JR., 
THOMAS  PHILLIPS. 

Hall  Proctors. 


HEBDOMADAL  BOARD 

Constituted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  act  as  a  council  of  advice  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  government  of  the  University. 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY, 
Vice -Chancellor,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

GEORGE  M.  BAKER, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FLEMING  JAMES, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

GEORGE  J.  HALL, 

Chaplain 

TELFAIR  HODGSON, 

Treasurer. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 

With  powers  and  duties  denned  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  University. 

Composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Chaplain  and 

all  Full  Professors. 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY, 
Vice-Chancellor,  Chairman. 

SEDLEY  L.  WARE, 

GEORGE  M.  BAKER, 

ROY  B.  DAVIS, 

WILLIAM  H.  MacKELLAR, 

WILLIAM  W.  LEWIS, 

HENRY  M.  GASS, 

GEORGE  B.  MYERS, 

ROBERT  MacD.  K1RKLAND, 

EUGENE  M.  KAYDEN, 

JAMES  P.  JERVEY, 

WILLIAM  S.  KNICKERBOCKER, 

john  m.  s.  Mcdonald, 

ROBERT  L.  PETRY, 
ROYDEN  K.  YERKES, 

JOHN  F.  MOYER, 

EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR.; 

DAVID  E.  FRIERSON, 

BAYARD  H.  JONES, 

GEORGE  J.  HALL, 

FLEMING  JAMES. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Athletic  Board  of  Control. — Dr.  Guerry,  Professors  Scott,  McCrady  and 
Hall,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Armes  and  Mr.  Wallace  C.  Robinson.  Faculty 
Chairman  of  Athletics. — Professor  John  M.  Scott. 

Catalogue. — Dean  Baker,  Dean  James,  Professor  Kayden  and  the 
Registrar. 

Fire  Protection. — Mr.  Watson,  Professors  Moyer  and  Bruton. 

Graduate  Studies. — Dean  Baker,  Dean  James,  Professors  Kayden  and 
Frierson. 

Library. — Professors  Davis,  Kayden,  Ware,  Bruton  and  Long. 

Publications  Board. — Professors  McCrady,  Long  and  Thorogood.  Mr. 
William  M.  Asger  and  Mr.  William  C.  Coleman. 


1 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


TE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  is  a  Christian 
institution,  with  a  clearly-discerned  philosophy  of 
Christian  education,  owned  by  twenty-two  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  no  religious 
restrictions  but  presumes  the  disposition  of  all  members  of 
its  community  to  live  within  the  creative  provisions  of  its 
controlling  concepts.  Young  men  of  all  denominations  are 
enrolled  in  the  student-body. 

The  idea  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  born  in 
a  manifesto  signed  and  published  by  nine  Southern  bishops 
attending  the  National  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  The  leader  in  the  movement  was 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana.  This  declaration  was 
an  invitation  and  an  appeal  to  the  Church  in  the  South  to 
take  steps  to  found  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  because, 
in  the  thought  of  the  bishops'  letter,  "the  establishing  of  a 
Christian  University  by  our  Church  is  a  compelling  neces- 
sity, for  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment  are  the  support  of 
government". 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  message,  the 
bishops  and  the  duly  elected  clergy  and  laymen  of  their 
several  dioceses  assembled  on  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennes- 
see on  July  4th,  1857,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  The 
University  of  the  South  as  recorded  in  its  history.    This 
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assembly,  which  was  actually  a  meeting  of  trustees,  deter- 
mined by  formal  resolution  to  establish  a  University.  The 
trustees  launched  plans  for  the  great  undertaking,  appointed 
committees  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  work,  and  ad- 
journed to  gather  again  in  the  fall. 

According  to  agreement,  the  trustees  met  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  on  November  25th,  1857.  Here  they  named  the 
institution  which  they  were  to  build  "The  University  of 
the  South",  and  selected  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  a  plateau 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  as  the  site  and  home  of  the 
proposed  University.  And  since  that  time  The  University 
of  the  South  has  been  popularly  known  as  "Sewanee". 

At  historic  Beersheba  Springs,  thirty  miles  north  of  Sewa- 
nee, the  Trustees  assembled  for  the  third  time  on  July  3rd, 
1858.  The  charter  of  the  University,  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  on  January  6th  of  the  same  year,  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Further  plans  were 
made  to  open  the  University  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  corner-stone  of  The  University  of  the  South  was 
laid  on  October  10th,  i860.  A  great  concourse  of  people, 
five  thousand  in  all,  gathered  in  the  forest  on  the  Mountain 
top  for  the  impressive  and  significant  ceremony.  The  whole 
scene  was  the  romantic  reality  of  a  magnificent  vision  come 
true.  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia  placed  first  in  the  corner- 
stone a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana  formally  laid  the  stone, 
speaking  these  words,  "I,  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Louisiana,  on  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  do  lay  this  coner- 
stone  of  an  edifice  to  be  here  erected  as  the  principal  build- 
ing of  The  University  of  the  South,  an  institution  es- 
tablished for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning  and 
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virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness 
of  man  may  be  advanced".  The  Honorable  John  S.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina  delivered  the  oration.  Among  the  many 
fine  statements  in  his  splendid  address  this  sentence  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  men  today  as  it  did  at  that  time — 
"Unless  we  are  taught  to  use  them  in  the  right  way,  civil  and 
religious  liberties  are  worthless  and  dangerous  boons". 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  The  conflict  which  raged  for 
four  years  put  an  end  temporarily  to  all  plans  to  build  the 
University.  And  after  the  War  came  reconstruction.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  concept  of  a  great  Christian  University  might 
be  lost  in  the  struggle  of  contending  armies  and  in  the 
chaos  and  uncertainty  that  followed  upon  the  heels  of  bat- 
tle. 

But  the  dream  lived  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
After  the  strife  was  over  and  as  the  South  began  its  valiant 
effort  to  rebuild  itself,  men's  thoughts  turned  again  to  the 
undertaking  which  had  fired  their  imagination.  With  hero- 
ism and  renewed  confidence,  the  Church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  picked  up  the  threads 
that  had  been  broken  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  knit  them 
together  again. 

And  in  1868  on  September  18th  The  University  of  the 
South  was  opened,  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  students  for 
its  first  session.  There  was  only  one  frame  building  and 
a  wooden  cross.  But  that  was  enough.  Courage  had 
triumphed.  The  University  envisioned  by  the  bishops  in 
Philadelphia  had  been  established.  Since  that  time  seventy- 
three  years  have  passed,  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  host  of  men  and  women  loyal  and  devoted  to  Sewanee 
and  her  mission,  years  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  hope  and 
disappointment,  years  of  an  abiding  and  steadfast  faith  not 
to  be  denied.    The  handful  of  students  has  grown.    Buildings 
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have  been  erected  one  by  one.  The  University  of  the 
South  is  now  composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  with 
about  three  hundred  students,  and  a  Theological  School 
of  thirty  students.  Apart  from  and  near  to  the  University 
campus  and  under  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  Sewa- 
nee  Military  Academy,  an  excellent  preparatory  school  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  boys. 

The  first  frame  building  and  others  like  it  of  the  early 
periods  have  gone.  Beautiful  stone  buildings  of  artistic 
design  have  taken  their  place,  twenty-seven  in  all,  and  all 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  mountain  on  which  they  rest. 

The  campus  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
America,  with  its  winding  walks,  green  grass,  and  majestic 
oaks.  Close  by  is  the  mountain's  edge  with  enchanting  views 
of  the  valley  below. 

Here  conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, for  growth  of  mind  and  spirit,  for  enrichment  of  per- 
sonality, for  development  of  nobility  of  character. 

Just  as  the  establishing  of  a  great  Christian  University 
in  1856  was  a  compelling  necessity,  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  The  University  of  the  South  for  the  present 
and  the  future  are  also  a  compelling  necessity.  In  this  day, 
as  in  that  of  the  inception  of  Sewanee,  intelligence  and  moral 
sentiment  are  the  support  of  government  and  society. 
Among  a  society  of  free  people  there  must  be  intelligence,  the 
disciplined  mind  endowed  with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  rule  themselves  wisely  and 
justly.  Among  such  a  society  there  must  be  moral  senti- 
ment, a  moral  tone,  the  reality  of  spiritual  ideals  in  order 
that  the  people  may  possess  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation. 

Both  intelligence  and  morality  are  necessary  because  the 
mind  without  the  control  and  motivation  of  spiritual  ideals 
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is  a  negative  or  a  destructive  agency,  and  because  spiritual 
idealism  without  intelligence  is  weak  and  futile. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  statement  formulated  by  the  University 
Senate: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system 
of  our  country,  with  a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be 
made  by  no  other  agency.  In  an  age  when  the  demand 
for  the  immediately  practical  is  so  insistent,  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperilled  by  the 
demands  of  vocational  training,  we  adhere  to  the  pure  cul- 
tural function  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  the  train- 
ing of  youth  in  Christian  virtue,  in  personal  initiative,  in 
self-mastery,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, in  intellectual  integrity  and  scientific  methods  of  in- 
quiry. 

"This  function  can  best  be  performed  in  a  small  college 
through  the  medium  of  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinc- 
tion maintaining  intimate  personal  contact  with  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  students. 

"As  a  further  means,  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  should  not  only  be  of  a  definite  character  but 
seek  consistently  and  positively  the  correlation  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  by  referring  them  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  light  of  which  can  be  seen  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  reaching  up  through  Philosophy  to  the 
knowledge  of  God;  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Geology  as 
a  progressive  revelation  of  the  creative  force  in  the  universe; 
and  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science  looking 
forward  to  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  human 
society  founded  on  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Father- 
hood of  God. 
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"The  well-rounded  curriculum  recognizes  the  importance 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  and  conserves  thereby 
the  best  that- there  is  in  the  past  of  the  race;  it  gives  a  posi- 
tion of  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  together  with  a  training  in  oratory  and  debate,  as 
necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions; it  gives  due  recognition  to  Pure  Science,  the  Social 
Sciences,  and  History  as  indispensable  instruments  for  main- 
taining an  intelligent  contact  with  contemporary  life  and 
civilization;  it  includes  Modern  Languages  and  Literature 
as  the  surest  means  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  those  nations  who  share  with  us  the  bur- 
dens of  human  progress;  it  looks  to  the  study  of  Philosophy 
as  the  agency  which  synthesizes  and  unifies  all  departments 
of  human  endeavor.  The  educational  program  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  requires  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  human  body  and  the  necessity  for  its  development  in 
wholesome  and  well-regulated  athletics. 

"Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  religious  faith  is  the  essential 
basis  of  right  conduct  and  as  that  faith  is  best  cultivated 
through  the  aid  of  Divine  Revelation,  The  University  of 
the  South  regards  as  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  its 
ideals  of  cultured  and  useful  manhood,  systematic  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Finally,  as  there  is  no  true 
progress  without  a  goal,  The  University  of  the  South 
states  this  to  be  the  end  and  objective  of  its  effort  in  any 
and  all  of  its  departments:  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  love,  as  interpreted  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ". 
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|EWANEE,  the  site  of  The  University  of  the 
South,  is  located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  about 
midway  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road. The  U.  S.  Highway  No.  64  from  Memphis  and  the 
West  to  Chattanooga  and  the  South  and  East  passes  through 
Sewanee.  The  U.  S.  Highway  No.  41  from  Chicago  to  Flori- 
da connects  with  Highway  No.  64  about  five  miles  north  of 
Sewanee. 

Railroad  tickets  may  be  bought  direct  to  Sewanee  or  to 
Cowan,  Tennessee,  six  miles  from  Sewanee.  Taxi  transporta- 
tion from  Cowan  to  the  University's  campus  is  available. 

Sewanee  has  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph  ser- 
vice, express  and  money  order  facilities,  a  local  bank,  the 
Bank  of  Sewanee,  and  stores  in  the  village  as  well  as  the 
University's  store  on  the  campus. 

The  domain  of  The  University  of  the  South  comprises 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Such  an  extensive  domain,  completely  under  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  University,  provides  a  rare  location  for  a 
University  campus  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion and  athletic  sport  of  all  sorts.  The  climate  is  healthful 
and  invigorating.  The  inhabitants  are  particularly  exempt 
from  malaria  and  pulmonary  troubles. 

The  domain  is  beautiful  in  itself  and,  reaching  in  many 
places  to  the  mountain's  edge,  presents  beautiful  scenes  of 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys. 

All  permanent  buildings  of  the  University  are  built  of 
sandstone  found  upon  the  University's  domain.    The  beauty 
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of  the  domain  and  campus  is  matched  by  the  beauty  of  the 
University's  buildings.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
read  its  pages,  this  book  gives  in  the  following  paragraphs 
a  brief  description  of  each  building. 

The  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. — The  Hodgson  Me- 
morial Infirmary,  the  first  stone  building  for  University  uses, 
was  erected  in  1877.  This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  memory  of  a 
daughter,  was  intended  for  a  library,  but,  owing  to  changes 
in  the  general  plan  for  University  buildings,  was  found  to 
be  too  far  from  the  central  group.  In  1899  this  beautiful 
structure  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hospital,  with 
wards  for  both  free  and  pay  patients.  In  1908  another  addi- 
tion was  built,  containing  a  well-equipped  operating  room. 
On  February  10,  191 1,  this  hospital,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1908  addition,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions made  it  possible  to  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale  in  1912, 
the  proceeds  of  the  fire  insurance  policy  being  set  aside  as 
part  of  a  permanent  endowment.  The  new  building,  which 
is  equipped  in  conformity  with  modern  requirements,  is 
known  as  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Morris  Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  was  built  in  1878  for 
the  use  of  the  School  of  Theology.  It  contains  a  library, 
three  lecture-rooms,  and  eighteen  studies,  each  study  opening 
into  a  pair  of  bedrooms,  thus  affording  accommodations  for 
thirty-six  students.  The  hall,  attractive  in  itself  as  a  speci- 
men of  architecture,  faces  the  pleasing  grounds  of  Manigault 
Park. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  at  one  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  St.  Luke's 
Hall. 
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Thompson  Hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  was  erected  in  1883  and  enlarged  in  1901. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling  of  Chicago  generously  provided 
for  the  remodeling  of  this  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  James  L.  Houghteling.  Known  as  the  Sewanee 
Union,  Thompson  Hall  contains  students'  club  rooms,  a 
sandwich  shop,  an  auditorium  for  lectures  and  dramatic  club 
plays,  and  a  theatre  with  the  latest  sound-reproducing  equip- 
ment for  motion  pictures.  Much  of  the  community  life  is 
centered  in  this  building. 

The  Library  Building,  formerly  known  as  Convocation 
Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  the  University.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1886. 
Through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus,  this  building  was 
furnished  and  equipped  as  a  library  in  1901.  The  tower  that 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  called  Breslin  Tower, 
the  funds  for  its  erection  having  been  donated  by  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Breslin  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Lucy. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  Chape!. 
Oxford,  is  twenty-nine  by  thirty  feet  at  the  base,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet. 

In  1935,  the  General  Education  Board  generously  con- 
tributed $25,000  for  the  renovation  of  the  Library.  The 
Reading  Room  has  been  remodeled,  the  basement  has  been 
converted  into  a  modern  fire-proof  stackroom  for  80,000  vol- 
umes and  class  rooms  have  been  provided  for  in  the  tower. 

In  1900  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas,  D.D.,  of  Tux- 
edo, New  York,  placed  in  the  tower  a  clock  and  West- 
minster Chimes  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ferris  Douglas. 

Walsh  Memorial  Hall  contains  administrative  offices, 
classrooms  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
University  Art  Gallery.     This  building,  the  gift  of  the  late 
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Vincent  D.  Walsh,  of  Louisiana,  was  erected  in  1890,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  daughter  Susan  Jessie. 

Magnolia  Hall,  a  building  of  frame  construction,  pro- 
vides a  central  Dining  Hall  accommodating  about  240 
students. 

Dormitories.  Students  of  the  University  are  housed  in 
modern  fire-proof  dormitories.  There  are  five  of  these  build- 
ings for  the  convenience  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  They  are  centrally  located  and  contain  ma- 
tron's quarters,  students'  common  room  and  dormitory  ac- 
commodations for  40  to  60  students  in  each  building.  Hoff- 
man Hall  (built  1921),  Sewanee  Inn  (built  1922),  Can- 
non Hall  (built  1925),  Johnson  Hall  (built  1926),  and  Tuck- 
away  Inn  (built  1930).  This  last  named  building,  besides  its 
dormitory  accommodations,  has  guest  rooms  for  visitors 
and  transients  during  the  academic  year  as  well  as  for  the 
summer  months. 

The  University  has  recently  purchased  the  Ambler  resi- 
dence, a  frame  building,  which  has  been  renovated  and 
equipped  as  a  dormitory  for  students,  and  will  be  known  as 
Gregg  Hall. 

Quintard  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  in  1901,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  by  Mr.  George  Quintard, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  the  same 
city,  the  former  donating  #40,000  and  the  latter  $15,000. 
This  superb  stone  structure,  the  main  building  of  the  Se- 
wanee Military  Academy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October 
28,  1919.     It  has  been  rebuilt  with  fire-proof  construction. 

The  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House.  Built  1927.  This 
is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure  containing  accommodations 
for  basketball,  handball,  indoor  tennis,  squash,  shower  baths, 
locker  rooms,  and  equipment  room. 

All  Saints'  Chapel.    Used  as  the  devotional  center  of  the 
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University.  It  was  designed  by  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Fergu- 
son, and  when  the  complete  plans  of  the  architects  are  car- 
ried out,  All  Saints'  Chapel  will  be  a  magnificent  church  in 
collegiate  Gothic  style. 

The  Carnegie  Science  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  a  handsome,  spacious  sand-stone  building  pro- 
viding ample  accommodations  for  the  departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics.  The  Chapin  Physical  Laboratory 
was  equipped  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Chapin  of  New  York  City.  The  Howard  Chemical  Labora- 
tory was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Giles  Howard  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

In  April  of  1940,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
campaign  for  a  Sustaining  Fund  of  #500,000.00,  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  made  a  grant  of  #25,000.00 
for  the  renovation  of  the  interior  of  Science  Hall,  for  furni- 
ture for  the  building,  and  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory 
apparatus  and  material.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  has 
given  the  University  of  the  South  exceptionally  fine  accom- 
modations and  equipment  for  instruction  and  study  in  the 
field  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  telescope  of  the  "Sewanee  Observatory"  has  been 
temporarily  mounted  on  the  roof  of  Science  Hall.  The 
purchase  of  this  telescope,  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  was  made 
possible  through  a  generous  donation  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris, 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  these  public  buildings,  the  University  also 
owns  a  number  of  residences  for  accommodation  of  its  of- 
ficers and  faculty. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  University  has  an  adequate  water  supply  which  is 
furnished  by  deep  bored  wells  and  springs.  Periodic  bac- 
teriological examinations  show  purity  and  freedom  from  any 
harmful  bacteria. 
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EXPENSES,  1941-1942 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  University  for 
the  scholastic  year,  exclusive  of  Science  fees,  are  as  follows: 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Total 

Tuition     $225.00 

University  Fee   25.00 

Student    Activity    Fee    25.00 

Room    100.00 

Board    288.00 

Laundry     32.00 


r-Pavable  a 

f  f 'allows—^ 

Sept.  16J '41 

Feb.  9/42 

$112.50 

$112.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

50.00 

50.00 

144.00 

144.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Total $695.00        $347-50        $347-50 


Students  taking  work  in  the  Science  Department  pay  also  the  following 
fees:  In  Chemistry,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  and  a  contingent 
fee  of  $3.00  per  semester;  in  Biology,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester; 
in  Physics,  Forestry,  Engineering,  Botany,  a  general  fee  of  $4.50  per 
semester  for  laboratory  courses. 


School  of  Theology  Total 

University  Fee    $  25.00 

Student   Activity   Fee    25.00 

Room   St.   Luke's    45.00 

Board    288.00 

Laundry     32.00 


r- Payable  as  follows— 
Sept.  16*4.1  Feb.  9,' 42 

$  12.50 

$  12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

22.50 

22.50 

144.00 

144.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Total     $415.00        $207.50        $207.50 


The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for 
an  entire  semester  or  for  the  entire  period  of  the  semester 
following  his  admission.  The  full  charges  for  the  semester 
are  due  and  payable  in  advance  upon  entrance  and  payment 
of  all  charges  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  registration. 

The  University  offers,  however,  the  plan  of  payment  of 
semester  charges  in  two  installments  with  an  additional  fee 
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of  $3.00,  or  in  four  installments  with  an  additional  fee  of 
$5.00,  provided  application  for  the  privilege  of  bi-semester 
or  quarterly  payments,  properly  presented,  is  approved  five 
days  before  registration  for  the  semester.  If  the  plan  of  bi- 
semester  or  quarterly  installments  is  followed,  all  payments 
for  the  semester  must  be  completed  five  days  before  semester 
examinations  begin.  It  is  a  regulation  of  the  University  that 
any  student  whose  charges  and  fees,  regular  or  special,  are 
not  paid  in  full  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  semester  ex- 
aminations. 

If  a  student,  after  registration,  is  dismissed  from  the  Uni- 
versity or  withdraws  for  any  cause  except  for  illness,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  University 
or  to  cancellation  of  any  sum  due  and  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  event  of  a  student's  withdrawal  from  the 
University  by  reason  of  illness  and  with  the  advice  and  per- 
mission of  the  Health  Officer,  he  shall  receive  a  refund  of 
one-half  of  all  charges  for  the  period  of  time  from  his  with- 
drawal to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A  student  is  officially 
enrolled  in  the  University  for  a  semester  immediately  upon 
completion  of  his  registration. 

If  a  student  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  charge  account 
with  one  of  the  University's  agencies,  such  as  the  University 
Supply  Store  or  the  Hospital,  this  account  must  be  paid  five 
days  before  semester  examinations  begin.  It  is  customary 
for  the  student  to  present  written  authority  of  his  parent  for 
a  charge  account  at  the  University  Supply  Store. 

The  University  does  not  charge  a  contingent  fee.  Any 
student  responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  repairs  or  replacement.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  parties  responsible  for  damage  to  property, 
then  the  proportionate  cost  of  damages  shall  be  charged 
against  each  student  in  a  dormitory  or  in  the  University,  as 
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the  case  may  be.  All  charges  for  damage  to  property  be- 
come part  of  the  student's  account  for  the  semester  and  must 
be  paid  before  the  semester  examinations  begin.  A  student 
is  requested  to  report  damage  of  property  immediately  to 
the  Business  Manager  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  if  he  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  charge  for  room  includes,  of  course,  cost  of  light  and 
this  is  interpreted  by  the  University  as  the  reasonable  use 
of  electric  current  in  lamps  or  globes  of  customary  size,  and 
which  provide  the  necessary  degree  or  amount  of  light  ac- 
cording to  test  and  check  by  the  Health  Officer.  The  charge 
for  room  does  not  include  current  used  in  over-sized  lamps, 
globes,  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances.  The  Uni- 
versity charges,  therefore,  a  fee  of  #2.50  a  semester  for  each 
electric  cooking  or  heating  appliance. 

The  regular  schedule  of  charges  covers  the  scholastic  year 
exclusive  of  the  Christmas  vacation  and  spring  recess. 

A  room-reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  of  college 
students.  This  is  not  an  extra  charge,  for  this  fee  is  credited 
to  the  student's  semester  room-charge.  A  room  will  not  be 
reserved  without  payment  of  fee.  Old  students  have  choice 
of  room  until  July  1st.  After  that,  each  room  is  reserved  in 
order  of  receipt  of  reservation  fee.  This  fee  will  not  be  re- 
turned unless  room  reservation  is  surrendered  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  registration 
after  the  opening  date  of  each  semester. 

The  student  activity  fee  covers  admission  to  all  local 
athletic  events,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and  the 
support  of  student  activities  in  general. 

The  University  fee  covers  general  items  not  included  in 
other  charges. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  University  halls 
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or  in  halls  licensed  by  the  University.  All  students  are 
required  to  take  their  meals  in  one  of  the  two  University 
dining  halls.  This  provision  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
young  men  who  live  at  home  with  their  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  and  who  attend  the  College  as 
day  students. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  4  sheets,  2  double  blankets,  2  spreads  for 
single  beds,  4  pillow  cases,   12  towels. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged. 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  at  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hos- 
pital is  $4.00  a  day  for  University  students.  The  University 
pays  $2.00,  one-half  of  the  charge,  or  a  refund  from  the  stu- 
dent's payment  to  the  University  for  room  and  board.  There 
is  a  special  net  charge,  therefore,  against  each  student  in  the 
Hospital  of  $2.00  a  day.  The  cost  of  operations  and  similar 
services  are  not  covered  by  the  regular  University  charges, 
which  include  the  attention  of  the  Health  Officer  and  other 
general  medical  services. 

The  laundry  fee  covers  laundry  service  for  the  following 
number  of  articles  each  week:  1  Bed  Spread,  3  Collars,  5 
Handkerchiefs,  2  Pajama  Suits,  2  Pillowslips,  2  Sheets,  6 
Shirts,  6  Pairs  Socks,  5  Towels,  4  Suits  Underwear,  and  2 
Wash  Rags.  For  laundry  in  excess  of  this  total  the  Univer- 
sity charges  according  to  the  cost  of  each  article. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

The  following  scholarships  are  available  to  students  of  the 
College,  but  involve  no  remission  of  tuition  fees: 

The  Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $14,000.  For  the  benefit  of  Christian 
education.  Recipients  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas. 

The  Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Fund 

A  fund  of  $500  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Trustee, 
the  income  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  poor  and  deserving  boys  in  obtaining 
an  education. 

The  George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  the  gift  of  R.  McClelland  Brady  and  Mary  A. 
Berry,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  George  Nexsen 
Brady,  toward  the  expenses  of  a  worthy  student  in  the  University,  prefer- 
ably a  postulant  or  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Hale  Touret,  Bishop  of  Idaho,  during  his 
lifetime,  and  thereafter  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan;  or  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in  the  event  of  no  nomination  being 
made  by  either  of  them  prior  to  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  term. 

The   Margaret  E.   Bridgers   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  to  educate  one  or  more  deserving  young  men 
of  promise  in  need  of  financial  aid,  said  beneficiary  to  be  selected  and 
aominated  by  the  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $8,000,  established  1926,  by  Misses  Elvina,  Eliza,  and 
Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  sister 
Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke.  To  assist  in  the  education  of  a  worthy 
Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant  or  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  V  ice-Chancellor  of 
the  University. 

The    Columbus,    Ga.,    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  of  New  York.     Originally  this  was  a  graduate  scholarship,  but  in 
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1936,  by  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Peabody  transferred  it  from 
a  graduate  scholarship  to  an  undergraduate  scholarship  in  the  College. 
The  beneficiary  to  be  named  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarship 

The  income  from  #5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles 
Cross,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  needy  and  worthy  students  to  be 
selected  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  University.  Established  193 1. 

The  Byrd  Douglas  Fund 

The  income  of  property  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys,  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Bishop  Dudley  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  Aldrich  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  this  University.  The 
beneficiaries  are  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $3,000  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Misses  Eva  C. 
and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  some  student  at  the  University  of  the  South,  and  to 
be  awarded  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  said  University. 

The  Florida  Scholarship 

The  income  of  property,  valued  at  $10,000,  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Anastasia  Howard.  The  beneficiary  is  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment  Fund 

The  income  from  $11,000,  the  gift  of  the  late  Judge  William  A.  Good- 
wyn, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Goodwyn,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  one  or  more  worthy  students  who  could  not  otherwise  defray 
their  college  expenses. 

The  James   Hill   Scholarships 

The  James  Hill  Scholarships  are  provided  by  the  income  from  a  bequest 
of  $39,000,  made  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Mississippi,  for  educating  promis- 
ing young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  defray  their  college  expenses. 
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The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,100  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  La  Grange,  Troup  County,  Georgia.  A  fund 
to  be  held  in  trust  and  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the 
income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
of  a  postulant  or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta,  the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta;  and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  bound  to  serve  said  Diocese 
after  his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in 
which  he  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.   Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1929,  by  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Hunt,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

The  George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $6,500,  established  in  1938  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Kausler,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  assist 
in  the  education  of  a  needy  boy.  When  possible,  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisi- 
ana youth  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  to  know  in  whose  name  the  schol- 
arship functions. 

The  Minna  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $1,000,  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mountain  boys. 
Established  in  193 1  by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Overton  Lea,  of  Nash- 
ville, as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  an  alumnus  of  this 
University. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 
Established   1932 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  of  young  men  when  in  actual  at- 
tendance as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  or  for  assisting  a 
young  man  in  his  preliminary  education  upon  written  statement  of  his 
intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 
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The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  state- 
ment in  writing  that  it  is  his  or  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for 
the  ministry  and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  will  transmit 
the  names  of  applicants  and  their  needs  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 

(The  present  trustees  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the  Mercantile- 
Commerce  Bank  &  Tru<=t  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

The  Northern  Students'  Fund 

The  income  from  a  fund  ($3,381.66)  originated  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fra- 
ternity to  assist  worthy  students  from  the  North.  Beneficiaries  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  residents  of  Northern  States. 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1924,  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Renshaw  O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband;  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  annually  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Fund 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Page  Ramage  there  was  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $8,550.81  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the 
Academic  course  for  such  students  and  under  such  conditions,  limitations, 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  faculty  of  the  University  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt.  The  said  scholarship  shall  be  known  as  the  Burr  James 
Ramage  Scholarship  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

The   Benjamin   Strother   Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1926,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  memory  of  her  son.  Nominations  to  be  made  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina  from 
among  worthy  boys  resident  in  said  Diocese,  preference  being  given  to 
boys  of  Edgefield  County. 

The  Laurence  Moore  Williams  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  established  1934,  by  the  wife,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Laurence  Moore  Williams,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University;  to 
be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University,  preference  being 
given  to  its  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  worthy,  needy 
students;  the  beneficiaries  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarship  Fund 

A  fund  of  $1,000.00  established   1939  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F.  Frayser  in 
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memory  of  her  son,  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Frayser,  a  former  student  in  the 
Medical  School  of  this  University.  The  income  from  this  fund  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  some  deserving  student  appointed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  shall  agree  to  read  a 
monograph  on  Major  Frayser's  life  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  in  receiving  this  award. 

Other    Sources   of   Aid 

A  reduction  of  tuition  fees  is  also  granted  to  the  sons  of  persons  resi- 
dent at  Sewanee,  or  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  Tennesssee,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  procure  remunerative  work  for  those  who  re- 
quire such  assistance.  Worthy  students  who  wish  special  help  in  theii 
university  course  should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as  possible  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
subject  to  the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects. 

1.  The  Ruggles-Wright  Medal  (for  French),  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ruggles-Wright,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded 
annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  (for  Social  Science),  founded  by 
the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  consists  of  books,  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student 
who  has  made  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological 
and  economic  studies. 

4.  The  Buchel  Medal  (for  Spanish),  founded  by  Mrs.  Otto  Buchel, 
of  Texas. 

5.  The  Jemison  Medal  (for  Debate),  founded  by  Robert  Jemison, 
jr.,  of  Alabama. 

6.  The  Washington  Medal  (for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  student 
of  the  University  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  founded  by 
Mrs.  George  Washington,  of  Tennessee. 

7.  The  South  Carolina  Medal  (for  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry 
Green,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.  The  Guerry  Medal  (for  English),  founded  by  Alexander  Guerry, 
of  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

9.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  (for  character),  es- 
tablished by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 
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ADMISSION 

The  University  of  the  South  embraces  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment. 

The  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should 
communicate  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  before 
coming  to  Sewanee.  On  his  arrival  he  should  present  him- 
to  the  Dean.  The  entrance  requirements  having  been  met, 
he  should  conclude  his  financial  arrangements  with  the 
Treasurer.  When  the  Treasurer's  approval  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  student  registers  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
and  may  then  report  to  his  classes. 

The  #10.00  room  reservation  fee  should  accompany  the 
application  for  admission  to  the  University. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  the  South  awards,  on  due  examination, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 
The  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity  are  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  University  of  the  South  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Tennessee  College 
Association,  and  the  Southern  University  Conference.  It 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. The  credits  of  The  University  of  the  South  are 
accepted  by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  first  permanent  stone  structure  erected  in  Sewanee, 
built  by  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  a  library — a  significant  fact,  emphasizing  the  con- 
ception of  a  library  as  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University.  This  was  in  1877,  nine  years  after  the  Uni- 
versity opened.  This  building  was  found,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  University  activi- 
ties, and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  the  Walsh  Me- 
morial Hall  was  completed  as  the  chief  building  for  academic 
purposes,  the  most  frequently  used  books  were  transferred 
to  a  large  room  in  this  building  so  as  to  be  more  accessible. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  this  working  library  and  all  collec- 
tions of  books  belonging  to  the  University  were  removed 
from  the  cramped  quarters  in  Walsh  Hall  to  the  adjoining 
Convocation  Building,  which,  through  the  generosity  of  an 
alumnus,  was  furnished  and  equipped  for  library  purposes. 
This  was  a  fortunate  change,  for  the  present  home  of  the 
library  is  not  only  architecturally  the  most  attractive  of  the 
University's  stone  structures,  but  also  the  physical  centre  of 
the  University  group,  thus  affording  a  natural  focus  of  all 
academic  activities. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  support  of  the  Library,  there  may  be  noted: 

The  Esther  Elliott  Shoup  Book  Fund, — the  income  from 
$2,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Polk  Library  Fund — $15,000.00,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Polk  in  memory  of  his  grandfather  and  father, 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  and  Dr.  William  M.  Polk.  The  in- 
come is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Henneman  Memorial  Library  Club,  established  in 
1909  in  memory  of  Professor  J.  B.  Henneman  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  helping  to  build  up  the  library,  has  already 
contributed  more  than  three  hundred  volumes. 
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The  General  Education  Board  has  recently  contributed 
#15,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  payable  $5,000  a  year  for 
three  years. 

The  catalogue  shows  now  51,507  bound  volumes,  besides 
many  more  unbound  or  uncatalogued,  which  are  being  pre- 
pared for  general  use.  The  library  is  a  designated  deposi- 
tory of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  reading-room,  which  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  is 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  on  six  days  of  the  week,  from 
8  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  and  from  2:30 
p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  cases  around 
the  walls  are  some  6,000  volumes  especially  chosen  for 
ieference.  This  room  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

The  Chapel  is  the  centre  of  the  University's  life,  and  it 
exercises  a  real  influence  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
students.  The  Chaplain  lives  in  close  contact  with  them  and 
is  accessible  to  them  at  all  times. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  College  are  required  to 
attend  daily  chapel  four  times  a  week;  Gownsmen,  three 
times  a  week.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  Sunday 
service  three  times  a  month.  They  are  welcomed  at  all  other 
services,  especially  the  Holy  Communion  at  8  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning  and  7:10  Wednesday  mornings,  the  program 
of  Lenten  Services,  the  Twilight  Service  Thursday  evenings 
and.  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel,  early  Communion  and  daily 
Evening  Prayer. 

The  Student  Vestry  is  a  council  of  advice  to  the  Chaplain 
and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  him  in  furthering  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  students.  There  are  numerous  visitors 
throughout  the  year  who  speak  or  preach  in  Chapel,  and 
hold  conferences  with  groups  of  students  at  the  Chaplain's 
house. 

The  Choir,  ably  directed  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  and  the  group  of  Acolytes  and  Crucifers  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  spiritual  growth.  Credit  towards 
the  degree  is  granted  for  participation  in  the  Choir. 

THE  GOWNSMEN 

Graduate  students,  theological  students,  and  such  students 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  have  attained  Junior 
or  Senior  rating,  are  formed  by  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  an  Order  of  Gownsmen.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  academic  dress  (the  Oxford  cap  and  gown),  and  en- 
joy certain  privileges  and  immunities. 
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STUDENT  CONDUCT 

It  is  expected  that  students  matriculating  in  the  Univer- 
sity will  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen  in  their  relations 
with  their  fellow  students,  give  due  consideration  to  the 
rights  of  others,  and  in  all  their  activities  manifest  a  proper 
appreciation  of  self-discipline  and  individual  responsibility 
as  the  indispensable  foundation  for  a  happy  existence  in  a 
democratic  community. 

Supervision  of  student  conduct  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of 
Student  Proctors,  who  reside  in  the  dormitories  and  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  student  Head  Proctor. 

The  Proctors  in  the  College  dormitories  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Dean  of  the  College;  the  Proctor  in  St.  Luke's,  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

THE  HONOR  CODE 

Students  in  the  University  subscribe,  upon  entrance,  to  an 
Honor  Code,  which  assumes  that  any  adequate  conception 
of  honor  demands  that  a  man  shall  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat.  All 
examinations  are  conducted  under  this  code,  and  violations 
of  the  code  are  referred  for  judgment  to  a  Student  Honor 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  class. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Sopherim,  a  student  society  for  practice  in  writing,  is  the 
Mother  Chapter  of  Sigma  Upsilon,  a  national  literary  society. 

The  Debate  Council,  consisting  of  students  interested  in 
public  speaking,  fosters  both  local  and  intercollegiate  activ- 
ity in  debating  and  oratory. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  University  was  granted  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Charter 
by  the  Triennial  Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember, 1925.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  known  as  Beta  of 
Tennessee,  was  installed  March,  1926. 
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The  Scholarship  Society,  with  a  more  inclusive  member- 
ship than  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  aims  to  stimulate  student  interest 
in  scholarship. 

FRATERNITIES 

Eight  Fraternities,  or  Greek  Letter  Societies,  have  chapters 
at  Sewanee:  the  A  T  Q,  the  2  A  E,  the  K  2,  the  $  A  0, 
the  ATA,  the  K  A,  the  $  F  A,  and  the  2  N.  Each  of  these 
fraternities  has  a  chapter  house.  They  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  University  and  by  a  Pan-Hellenic  Council  of 
their  own  representatives.  Students  who  present  fifteen 
units  for  entrance  to  the  University  are  eligible  for  election 
to  membership  in  a  fraternity. 

The  following  Honor  Fraternities  are  represented:  Omi- 
cron  Delta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  Sigma  Upsilon. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS 

The  University  of  the  South  offers  the  most  extensive 
and  attractive  facilities  possible  for  athletic  sports  and  re- 
creation for  all  students.  These  facilities  include  two  play- 
ing fields  for  football  and  baseball,  a  quarter-mile  cinder 
track,  two  gymnasiums  completely  equipped,  a  nine-hole 
golf  course,  and  all-weather  tennis  courts.  The  domain  and 
adjacent  area  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  for  hiking  and 
camping. 

The  University  of  the  South  maintains  an  intercol- 
legiate athletic  schedule  in  varsity  football,  basketball,  track, 
and  tennis  on  a  high  order  and  an  intra-mural  program  in 
all  sports.  The  University  is,  of  course,  not  responsible  for 
any  injuries  from  participation  in  athletic  sports. 

An  Athletic  Director,  a  professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  trained  coaches  direct  the  athletic  sports. 
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The  control  of  Athletics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Board  of  Control,  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Faculty,  Alumni,  and  Student  representatives. 

VACCINATION 

All  students  are  required  to  present  upon  entrance  a  phy- 
sician's certificate,  showing  that  they  have  been  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  within  three  years  and  against  small  pox 
within  seven  years. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Students  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  College  and 
students  of  the  School  of  Theology  are  allowed  to  own  and 
operate  automobiles,  provided  they  have  the  written  consent 
of  their  parents  and  comply  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
This  department  is  equipped  with  excellent  facilities  for 
the  printing  of  ecclesiastical  and  scholarly  books,  church  year- 
books, diocesan  journals,  school  catalogues,  etc.  It  occupies 
a  commodious  building,  of  the  local  buff-colored  sandstone, 
erected  on  the  University  Reservation. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  a  quarterly  periodical  founded  in 
1892  and  edited  by  the  Professor  of  English  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University,  is  printed  here. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Sewanee  Purple,  a  weekly  paper,  and  The  Cap  and 
Gown,  the  Sewanee  annual,  are  edited  and  published  by 
students. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
FACULTY 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.A,  D.C.L,  LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean,  and  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History. 
ROY  BENTON  DAVIS,  M.A, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR,  M.A.,  LL.M., 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS,  C.E, 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS,  M.A, 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Brigadier  General  JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY,  B.S, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  STOWELL  McDONALD,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  L.  PETRY,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER,  M.S., 

Professor   of  Forestry. 

DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  French. 
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EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR.,  Ph.D, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  JOHNSON  HALL,  B.A.,  B.D., 

Chaplain,  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG,  B.A., 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ABBOTT    COTTEN    MARTIN,   M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL   SCOFIELD   McCONNELL,  M.A.,  A.A.G.O., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Spanish. 

JAMES  EDWARD   THOROGOOD,   B.A,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  PAYNE  GOVAN,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN,  A.B,  B.Lrrr.,  A.M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

FRANK  JERVEY  BALL,  Biology. 
THOMAS  EDWARD  GALLAVAN,  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  MICAJAH  SPENCER,  III,  Chemistry. 
DAVID  BROWNING  COLLINS,  Philosophy. 
FERRIS  FLINT  KETCHAM,  Physics. 
RAFAEL  PINZON  VASQUEZ,  Spanish. 
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THE  COLLEGE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Entrance  and  Classification. — The  Dean,  Professors  Gass 
and  Davis  and  the  Registrar. 

Discipline. — The     Dean,     Professors     MacKellar,     Gass, 
Lewis  and  Jervey. 

Rhodes    Scholarship. — Professors    Gass,    Long    and    the 
Dean. 

Schedule. — The  Dean,  Professors  Davis,  Gass,  Petry  and 
Knickerbocker. 

Student    Organizations. — The    Dean,    Professor    Frierson 
and  Mr.  Griswold. 
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ADMISSION 

The  normal  time  for  a  student  to  enter  the  College  is  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  September.  He  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Semester  in  February,  if  besides 
having  the  fifteen  entrance  units,  he  is  qualified  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  classes.  A  candidate  for  admission  at  that 
time  should  communicate  with  the  Registrar  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  January. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  are  admit- 
ted in  either  of  two  ways:  on  examination,  or  on  presenting 
a  certificate  from  an  approved  school. 

The  "unit"  system  is  adopted  in  estimating  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  College.  A  unit 
represents  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  high-school 
work  in  one  subject.  Thirty-six  weeks  with  five  forty-min- 
ute periods  each  week,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  constitute 
a  full  year's  work  in  the  subject. 

A  student  applying  for  entrance  to  the  College  must  present  fifteen 
acceptable  units  as  follows:  Four  units  in  English,  two  units  in  Mathe- 
matics (1  in  Algebra  and  1  in  Plane  Geometry  or  2  in  Algebra),  and 
nine   elective   units. 

In  the  elective  units,  not  more  than  three  in  History,  and 
not  more  than  two  vocational  units  will  be  accepted. 

Elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  list  of 
subjects: 
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Subject 

Topics 

English,   1st  yr 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis 

English,  2nd  yr. . .  . 

Rhetoric,   Composition  and  Literature 

English,  3rd  yr.. .  . 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 
English   and  American   Literature 

English,  4th  yr — 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 
English  and  American  Literature 

Latin   (a),  1st  yr.. 
Latin  (b),  2nd  yr.. 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

Caesar's    Gallic    War,    four    books,    with    Gram- 
mar   and    Composition 

Latin  (c),  3rd  yr.. 
Latin  (d),  4th  yr..  . 

Cicero,  six  Orations,  Grammar,  Composition.  .  .  . 
Virgil,  ^Eneid  I-VT,  Composition,  and  Prosody. 

Greek   (a),  1st  yr. . 
Greek   (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   Easy  Translation 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  with  Grammar 
and   Composition    

Greek   (c),  3rd  yr. 

Homer's    Iliad,    three    books,    Composition,    and 
Prosody    

German  (a),  1st  yr. 
German (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation 

Grammar,  Composition   (con'd),  and  Translation 

French  (a),  1st  yr.. 
French  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition  (con'd),  and  Translation 

Spanish  (a),  1st  yr. 
Spanish  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition  (con'd),  and  Translation 

Mathematics  (a) . . . 
Mathematics  (b) . . . 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Algebra — Quadratic    Equations,    Progressions, 
and  the  Binomial  Theorem 

Mathematics  (c) . . . 
Mathematics  (d) . . . 
Mathematics  (e) 

Plane   Geometry 

Solid   Geometry    

% 

Plane   Trigonometry    

y* 

History    (a)* 

History    (b) . . . 

American   History    ....                         

Ancient    History     

History    (c) 

History    (d) 

English    History     

Medieval   and  Modern  History 

History    (e) 

Civics    (when  taught  independently  of  History) 

% 

Biology 

Text-book  alone,  one  year 

Full  laboratory  work,  one  year 

54 

Yi 

Chemistry. . . . 

Text-book   alone,  one  year 

*A 

Physics 

Full  laboratory  work 

Text-book  alone                 

H 

Physiography 

Full  laboratory  work 

Text -book  alone     

% 
% 

Physiology 

Full  laboratory  and  field  work 

Text-book  with  laboratory  work 

Drawingt 

Mechanical  and  Projection  Drawing 

T 

Shop  Workt 

Wood-work,   Forging,   and  Machine  Work 

3  units  in  History  will  be  accepted. 
uuy     The  Committee  on  Entrance  may  at  its  discretion  accept  proper 
equivalents  for  units  above  listed. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  coming  from  other  standard  colleges  should  show 
detailed  evidence  of  the  work  done  there.  On  this  evidence, 
or  on  the  evidence  of  examination,  Quantity  and  Quality 
credits  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  transferring 
from  other  institutions  must  meet,  upon  entrance,  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  our  own  students.  No  degree  will 
be  conferred  upon  anyone  who  has  not  spent  the  last  year 
before  graduation  in  residence. 

Certificates : 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  the  College  Entrance  Board 
of  New  York;  from  all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  from  schools  on 
the  accredited  list  of  other  recognized  college  associations 
and  of  State  universities  outside  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  Southern  Association;  also  from  schools  not  on  these  lists 
whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee. Certificates,  however,  are  not  accepted  unless  at 
least  15  units  conform  to  our  requirements. 

All  students  who  wish  to  present  certificates  in  lieu  of  ex- 
amination should  write  to  the  Registrar  for  blank  forms  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  attended. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
should  be  mailed  by  him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Registrar  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Students  applying  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  who  have  not  previously  had  an  acceptable  certifi- 
cate sent  to  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  deprived  temporarily 
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of  college  privileges  by  the  necessity  of  correspondence  to 

correct  possible  errors  or  omissions. 

Certificates  from  private  tutors  can  in  no  case  be  accepted; 
students  thus  prepared  must  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

Entrance  Examinations: 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  for  those  who  desire 
to  enter  by  examination  during  the  week  previous  to  registra- 
tion for  the  First  Semester.  Candidates  for  such  examina- 
tions must  notify  the  Registrar  of  their  intention  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examinations. 
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THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

The  regular  session  begins  the  Tuesday  before  the  third 
Thursday  in  September  and  ends  the  second  Monday  in 
June.  The  session  of  i94i-?42  begins  September  16,  1941, 
and  closes  June  8,  1942. 

The  regular  session  is  divided  into  two  Semesters.  The 
First  Semester  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
September  and  ends  February  7;  the  Second  Semester  be- 
gins February  9,  and  ends  June  8. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

New  students  must  matriculate  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
the  session  Tuesday,  September  16,  other  students  must 
register  not  later  than  Wednesday,  September  17,  the  second 
day  of  the  session.  *A  student  who  registers  later  than  the 
day  indicated  will  be  required  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  #5.00. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  arrived  at  Sewanee  and 
does  not  present  himself  for  registration,  will  be  charged 
$2.00  for  each  day  that  he  fails  to  register. 

Students  are  also  required  to  register  again  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Second  Semester,  February  9.  Failure  to  regis- 
ter on  this  day  subjects  the  student  to  special  fees. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  without  noti- 
fying the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dean  or  Registrar  will  not  be 
entitled  to  honorable  dismissal. 

ADVISING  SYSTEM 

Upon  registration,  a  Freshman  is  assigned  to  a  Faculty 


*A11  new  students  are  required  to  take  a  medical  examination  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Health  Officer.  Failure  to  take  the  examination  at  the 
appointed  time  subjects  the  student  to  the  payment  of  the  late  registra- 
tion fee  of  $5.00. 
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advisor  who  has  general  supervision  of  his  college  course, 
and  to  whom  the  student  may  refer  any  problem,  scholastic 
or  personal,  which  arises  during  his  Freshman  year. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  uses  the  per- 
centage system  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent  being  required 
for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which  are  given 
upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  or 
more,  Quality  credits  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one 
Quality  credit  for  each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94 
gives  him  two  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and 
a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives  him  three  Quality  credits  for  each 
Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
semester  grades. 

Quantity  credits  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Semester  Hours. 
The  "Semester  Hour"  is  the  work  of  one  hour  a  week  of 
recitation  or  lecture  throughout  the  Semester.  Two  hours 
of  laboratory  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture. 

STATUS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  Freshman  Student  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24 
Quantity  credits  and  fewer  than  18  Quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  24 
Quantity  credits  and  18  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  60 
Quantity  credits  and  54  Quality  credits. 

A  Junior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  60  Quantity 
credits  and  54  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Senior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 
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A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Faculty 
is  admitted  to  certain  classes  without  being  required  to  pre- 
sent the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number 
of  courses  prescribed  for  regular  students.  Only  students 
of  mature  age  (not  less  than  21  years  of  age)  are  permitted 
to  take  work  in  the  College  as  special  students. 

RE-ADMISSION 

For  Freshmen  the  scholastic  requirement  for  admission  in 
the  following  session  is  18  Semester  hours,  nine  of  which 
must  be  passed  in  the  Second  Semester;  for  upperclassmen 
24  Semester  hours,  twelve  of  which  must  be  passed  in  the 
Second  Semester. 

Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  may  be  absolved  by 
special  examinations  or  by  credits  earned  in  Summer  School. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  receiving  a  grade  below  70  and  above  54  in  any 
course  is  considered  conditioned  in  that  course;  and  such 
condition  must  be  removed  by  a  special  examination  on  the 
date  set  for  this  purpose.  Unless  this  is  done  the  condition 
automatically  becomes  a  failure  and  the  course  must  be  re- 
peated in  class. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  special  examination  must  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  to  the  professor  under  whom  the 
examination  is  to  be  taken,  and  must  present  at  that  time  the 
Treasurer's  receipt  showing  that  he  has  paid  the  special  fee 
of  $5.00.  No  grade  will  be  recorded  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice unless  the  fee  has  been  paid. 
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DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  College  department  are 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  and 
Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 

Students  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  85  over  a 
period  of  four  years  are  awarded  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree 
with  the  distinction  of  "optime  merens". 

Candidates  for  Degrees 

All  candidates  for  degrees  in  June  must  announce  their 
candidacy  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  November  1  of  their 
Senior  year.  With  this  announcement  the  candidate  must 
present  a  detailed  statement  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  all 
credits  received  and  of  all  courses  being  carried  at  the  time 
of  application.  No  student  who  fails  to  make  this  application 
and  statement  by  the  time  specified  will  be  recommended  for 
a  degree. 

THE  B.A.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES 
Group  Electives 

A — English;  Latin;  Greek;  French;  Spanish;  German. 

B — Economics;  Government;  History;   Philosophy. 

G — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Biology;  Civil 
Engineering;  Forestry. 

The  choice  of  Majors  and  Minors  as  prescribed  on  pages  53-55  is  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  grouping  of  subjects. 

For  example,  a  student  majoring  in  English,  will  normally  select  his  minor 
subjects  in  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages.  However,  in  exceptional  cases, 
a  student  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  major  Professor,  elect  his 
minor  subjects  in  another  group.  The  determining  factors  is  making  such 
an  exception  will  be  consideration  for  the  student's  special  intellectual 
interests  and  the  feasibility  of  integrating  closely  the  minor  subjects  with 
the  student's  major  sequence. 
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THE  B.A.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality 
Credits,  which  must  be  obtained  as  follows: 

I.  Prescribed  Courses. 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 

English  1-2  and  3-4. 

Bible    1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 

2Foreign  Languages  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social  Science  group  (Economics,  Government, 

and  History). 
Any   two   courses    in   the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,    Chemistry, 

Physics,  and  Mathematics). 
Physical  Education. 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 

(a)   Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as 
a  major:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Economics, 
Government,  History,  Philosophy. 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  not  more  than  four  year 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  fewer  than  three  year  courses  or 
their  equivalent. 


Students  properly  qualified  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  English  1-2  and  Mathematics  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  who  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  are 
scheduled  in  Course  3-4. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 

Note: — Students  announcing  their  intention  to  take  a  Theological 
course  as  well  as  the  B.A.  degree  are  permitted  to  include  in  their  elec- 
tives  24  Semester  Hours  of  work  in  the  Theological  School. 
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(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  sufficient  courses  in  either 
one  or  two  minor  subjects,  with  not  fewer  than  two  courses  in  each  sub- 
ject, to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the  Field  of  Concentration 
amount  to  seven. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  listed  in  I  above  may,  with  the  exception  of  English  1-2,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  elementary  courses  in  language,  be  counted  as  courses  in  the 
Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  facuity, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 
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THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality  Credits,  which 
must  be  obtained  as  follows: 

I.     Prescribed  Courses. 
The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 
English  1-2  and  3-4. 
Bible  1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 
2Foreign  Language  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social  Science  group  (Economics,  Government, 

and  History). 
Any    two   courses    in   the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,   Chemistry, 

Mathematics,  and  Physics). 
Physical    Education. 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 

(a)  Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as  a 
major:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Biology,  Forestry 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  not  more  than  four  year 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  fewer  than  three  year  courses  or 
their  equivalent. 

(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  in  either  one  or  two  minor 
subjects,  sufficient  courses  to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the 
Field  of  Concentration  amount  to  six. 


1Students  properly  qualified  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  Mathematics  1-2  and  English  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  who  present  two  entrance  units  in  a  foreign  language  are 
scheduled  in  Course  3-4. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree, 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 
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(c)  Foreign  Language. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  in  Pure  Science  and  Mathematics  listed  in  I  above,  may  with 
the  exception  of  Mathematics  1-2  be  counted  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 
The  remaining  courses  necessaiy  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.A. 
and  the  B.S.  degrees,  the  student  may  pursue  a  course  which 
will  prepare  him  for  specialization  in  Law,  Business,  and 
Medicine  as  follows: 

LAW  AND  BUSINESS 

The  program  of  study  outlined  below  is  recommended  by 
the  departments  of  History,  Economics,  and  Government  to 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  who  are  planning  their  field 
of  concentration  in  social  science.  It  is  further  recommended 
to  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  schools  of  law,  business, 
journalism,  and  government  service,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  graduate  schools. 
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Freshman  Year  Sophomore   Year 

English  1-2 6  English  3-4   6 

Mathematics  or  Science.  .  .6-8-  Economics   1-2    6 

Foreign  Language  1-2 8  Government  1-2   6 


History    1-2    6 

Physical  Education   2 

Elective 6_       Electlve    8 


Foreign  Language 6 


Total    34  Total 32 

At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  every  candidate  will 
consult  with  his  major  professor  regarding  the  schedule  of 
courses  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Normally,  on 
the  completion  of  the  above  courses,  the  student  will  still 
have  to  achieve  62  additional  credit-hours. 

The  field  of  concentration  in  History,  Economics,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Government  consists  of  seven  year  courses  or  their 
equivalent  in  semester  courses.  The  student  is  advised  to  take 
three  year  courses  in  the  major  subject  and  two  courses  in 
each  of  the  two  minor  subjects;  however,  it  is  permissible 
to  have  four  courses  in  the  major  and  three  in  one  minor 
subject. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elective  credit-hours,  students 
are  advised  to  elect  a  sequence  of  courses  related  to  the  so- 
cial sciences,  such  as  literature  and  philosophy,  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  expression  and  in- 
tellectual discipline. 

Students  intending  to  take  up  graduate  work  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  the  two  foreign  languages  required  for 
higher  degrees. 

A  Freshman  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  in  school, 
stands  at  entrance  in  the  highest  third  of  the  Freshman  class, 
may  elect  Economics  1-2  or  Government  1-2,  provided  he 
can  be  excused  from  English  1-2  or  Mathematics  1-2  on 
taking  the  departmental  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  MEDICINE 

A  student  who  majors  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  following  courses  as  a  Field  of  Concentration: 

Chemistry    1-2  Chemistry  7-8 

Chemistry  3-4  Mathematics   3-4 

Chemistry  5-6  Physics  1-2  or  Biology  1-2 

and  at  least  one  additional  science  course  more  advanced 
than  those  listed  above.  A  student  who  plans  to  enter  a 
graduate  school  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  Chemistry,  should  take  a 
third  course  in  Mathematics  and  one  or  more  advanced 
courses  in  Chemistry  during  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
A  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  take 
Biology  1-2,  during  his  Junior  year  and  a  second  course  in 
Biology  during  the  Senior  year. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  of  the  University  for 
the  bachelor's  degree  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  two 
courses  in  French  and  two  courses  in  German.  A  third 
course  in  German  is  strongly  recommended. 

A  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Chemistry  should  take 
the  following  courses  during  his  first  two  years: 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry  1-2  Chemistry  3-4 

English  1-2  English  3-4 

Mathematics  1-2  Mathematics  3-4 

French   1-2  French   3-4 

or  French  3-4  or  French  5-6 

or   German    1-2  or  German  3-4 

or  German  3-4  or  German  5-6 

Philosophy  1-2  Physics   1-2 
or  English  Bible  1-2 

Physical  Education 

The  schedule  of  courses  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is 
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made  out  near  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  is  based 
on  the  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Note: — A  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  which  does 
not  require  a  college  degree  for  entrance  may  complete  within  a  three- 
year  period,  Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  5-6,  Physics  1-2, 
and  Biology  1-2,  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

A  student  may  complete  within  a  two  year  period  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  a  medical  school  which  requires  only  two  years  of  college  work 
for  entrance  by  taking  Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Biology  1-2,  and 
Physics  1-2,  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen.  Such  a 
student  would  complete  the  required  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  a 
summer  school. 

Because  the  courses  which  students  take  in  preparatory  schools  and 
the  entrance  requirements  of  medical  schools  vary  considerably,  a  student 
who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  consult  with  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  before  he  begins  his  pre-medical  course.  There  will  then 
be  arranged  a  schedule  of  courses  which  when  satisfactorily  completed  will 
admit  him  to  the  medical  school  of  his  choice. 

BIOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE 

All  students  majoring  in  Biology  are  required  to  take 
Mathematics  1-2  and  3-4,  Chemistry  1-2,  and  Physics  1-2. 
The  Chemistry  and  Physics  courses  are  counted  as  minors 
in  the  field  of  concentration.  The  major  field  should  include 
at  least  three  full  years  of  Biology,  and  preferably  four.  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  is  prerequisite  for  most  graduate  work  in 
Biology.  It  is  therefore  recommended  as  part  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  though  it  may  usually  be  taken  (without 
graduate  credit)  after  entering  the  graduate  school.  Two 
modern  languages  (French  and  German)  are  also  strongly 
recommended. 

A  major  in  Biology  in  preparation  for  medical  school 
should  include  Zoology  (Bio.  1-2),  Embryology  (Bio.  3-4), 
Anatomy  (Bio.  5-6),  Physics  1-2,  and  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 
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FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 

The  arrangement  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Forest  Science  is  an 
approach  toward  a  pre-forestry  curriculum.  This  four-year 
course  of  study  provides  only  for  instruction  in  fundamental 
and  auxiliary  subjects  basic  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  highly  specialized  work  in  technical  forestry.  Profes- 
sional forestry  training  is  not  attempted. 

The  first  two  years'  program  of  study  outlined  below  is 
recommended  to  students  who  are  planning  their  Field  of 
Concentration  in  Forest  Science.  It  is  designed  primarily 
for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  forestry  or 
conservation,  particularly  as  a  profession,  after  graduation 
from  college.  The  work  is  planned  to  give  broad  training 
in  science  as  well  as  elementary  training  in  forestry. 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Botany  1-2  Botany  3-4 

English  1-2  English  3-4 

German  1-2  German  3-4 

or  French   1-2  or  French  3-4 

Mathematics  1-2  Mathematics  3-4 

Physical  Education  Chemistry   1-2 

The  Field  of  Concentration  consists  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: Forestry  1-2,  Forestry  3-4,  Forestry  5-6,  Botany  1-2, 
Botany  3-4,  Biology  1-2. 
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THE  M.A.  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  only  upon  those 
who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Philosophy,  or 
Science,  from  this  University  or  from  some  other  institution 
of  the  same  standing,  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at 
least  one  regular  session  devoted  to  graduate  study  exclu- 
sively. The  work  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  courses 
or  their  equivalent,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  For  the 
major  subject,  three  courses;  for  the  minor  subject,  two 
rourses. 

A  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  special  investigation  must 
be  submitted  to  the  major  professor  and  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies  not  later  than  the  ist  of  May  of  the  year 
in  which  the  candidate  presents  himself  for  graduation.  Two 
typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  Library. 

The  undergraduate  requirement  for  graduate  work  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  three  undergraduate  courses  in  the  major 
subject  and  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  in  all  under- 
graduate courses  taken  by  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
he  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  BIBLE  and  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 

Chaplain  Hall 
Mr.  Griswold 
*l-2.    English  Bible. 

A  survey  course  of  the  whole  Bible  in  historical  outline,  showing  the 
development  of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
including  also  a  general  introduction  to  the  origin  and  transmission,  back- 
ground and  nature  of  Biblical  literature.  First  Semester,  Personalities  of 
014  Testament;  Second  Semester,  Life  of  Christ,  Life  of  St.  Paul  from 
the  Acts  and  selected  Epistles.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

3.  Comparative  Religion  and  Christian  Philosophy. 

An  introduction  to  the  founders  and  literature  of  great  living  religions. 
The  second  half  of  the  Semester  will  be  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  in  the  light  of  the  literature  and  history  studied  in  this 
department.     First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  Church  History. 

A  survey  course  in  church  history  from  the  first  century  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  biography  and  to  the  origin  and  genius  of 
the  principal  churches  in  Europe  and  America.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

Courses  3  and  4  are  electives;  and  one  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  McCrady 
1-2.    General  Zoology. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  classification  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  representatives  of  all  the  Phyla  and  most  of  the  Classes  of 
animals.  In  addition  to  this,  for  the  sake  of  students  not  intending  to 
take  further  courses  in  this  department,  an  elementary  survey  of  Physiol- 


*Double  numerals  indicate  a  course  which  runs  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  is  given  on  a  year  basis. 

Single  numerals  indicate  a  course  which  runs  for  one  semester.  Credit 
is  given  on  a  semester  basis. 
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ogy,  Embryology,  Genetics,  and  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
is  included.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  de- 
partment. Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours.  (Credit, 
eight  hours.) 

3-4.    Vertebrate  Embryology. 

The  lectures  cover  the  descriptive  embryology  of  all  the  Vertebrate 
Classes  and  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental 
embryology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  microscopic- 
al slides,  the  study  of  serial  sections  of  frog,  chick,  and  pig  embryos;  and 
simple  exercises  in  experimental  techniques.  Lectures,  three  hours;  lab- 
oratory work,  six  hours.      (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

*5-6.    Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  microscopical  sections  and 
whole  mounts  of  Amphioxus  and  Ammocoetes,  the  dissection  of  a  Hemi- 
chordate,  a  Urochordate,  a  Cyclostome,  an  Elasmobranch,  and  a  Mammal; 
and  finally,  of  the  study  of  prepared  microscopical  slides  of  various  verte- 
brate tissues.  The  entire  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  dissection  of 
the  cat.  The  lectures  include  in  addition  to  the  morphological  data,  a 
discussion  of  their  bearing  upon  questions  concerning  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Chordates.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  six  hours. 
(Credit,  eight  hours.) 

*7.    History  of  Biology. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Taxonomy,  Anatomy,  Embryology, 
Physiology,  Genetics,  and  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  are  traced  from  the 
Greek  period  to  modern  times.  An  introduction  is  provided  for  the  philoso- 
phical questions  considered  in  the  following  course.  Two  years  of  Biology 
are  prerequisite  for  this  course,  though  exception  may  occasionally  be  made 
for  well  qualified  students.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

*8.     Philosophy  of  Biology. 

Biology  7  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  The  major  philosophical  prob- 
lems with  which  Biology  has  to  deal,  as  unearthed  in  the  History  course, 
are  dealt  with  more  thoroughly,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  their 
bearing  on  modern  sociological  and  religious  questions.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.    Genetics. 

The  course  begins  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  segregation,  independent 

*Not  offered  in  iQ4i-'42< 
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assortment,  linkage,  the  linear  order  of  the  genes,  interference,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  linkage  groups.  Then  follows  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  Genetics  to  Embryology.  Finally,  brief  attention  is  given  to 
practical  application  in  animal  breeding  and  Eugenics.  Lectures,  three 
hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
10.     Physiology. 

Chemistry  1-2  is  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1-2  is  strongly  recommended 
as  a  background  for  this  course.  The  functions  of  blood,  lungs,  excretory 
organs,  digestive,  endocrine,  nervous,  and  muscular  systems,  special  sensory 
organs,  and  reproductive  organs  are  considered  in  this  order.  The  course 
is  designed  to  emphasize  the  comparative  point  of  view,  instead  of  limit- 
ing attention  to  man.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.) 

11-12.     Research. 

Students  qualified  for  graduate  work  will  be  assigned  problems  for 
original  investigation  in  descriptive  and  experimental  embryology  and 
anatomy  with  a  view  to  publication  of  results  in  standard  scientific 
journals  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Hours  and  credits  will  be  arranged  by  consultation  with  the  professor. 
13.     Histology  and  Microscopical  Technique. 

This  is  a  one-semester  laboratory  course  in  which  the  student  is  required 
to  prepare  his  own  microscopical  sections  of  all  the  principal  tissues  of 
vertebrates,  and  of  a  few  tissues  of  invertebrates  selected  to  illustrate 
particular  points.  The  student  will  be  graded  upon  the  quality  of  the 
slides  prepared,  his  ability  to  identify  tissues  in  test  slides  not  prepared 
by  himself,  and  to  describe  the  distinguishing  features  upon  which  his 
identification  is  based.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  either  semester  (Credit, 
three  hours). 

BOTANY 

Professor  Moyer 
1-2.     General  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  seed  plants,  morphology  of 
roots,   stems,  leaves,   flowers,   fruits   and  seeds.     A   survey  of   the   plant 
groups   and   classification   of  plants.      Lectures,  three  hours;     laboratory, 
four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 
3-4.     Physiology  and  Ecology. 

A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil,  climate  and  associated  plants. 

Prerequisite:    Botany   1-2. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davis 
Associate  Professor  Scott 

The  courses  given  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students,  name- 
ly, those  who  are  interested  in  the  science,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  wishing  to  make  its  study  their  life-work;  those 
who  plan  to  enter  a  graduate  school  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chem- 
istry; and  those  who  plan  to  enter  a  medical  school,  or  other 
professional  school,  which  requires  one  or  more  courses  in 
Chemistry  for  entrance. 

Chemistry  1-2,  may  be  taken  by  any  student,  and  is  pre- 
requisite for  the  advanced  courses.  The  first  four  courses 
listed  below  must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Courses  more  ad- 
vanced than  these  need  not  be  taken  in  sequence. 

1-2.     General   Chemistry. 

This  is  an  introductory  course,  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  necessary  for  entrance.  It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  theories  of  chemistry  and  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  more  com- 
mon metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the  idea  of  in- 
culcating the  scientific  method  of  thought.  The  course  is  prerequisite 
for  additional  work  in  chemistry. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

3-4.     Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  including  the  applications  of  the  various  solution  phenomena. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

5-6.     Organic   Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  The  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  take  only  three 
courses  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in 
chemistry  or  enter  a  medical  school.     Chemistry  3-4  is  prerequisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 
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7-8.     Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  the  fundamental  physical  laws  and 
theories  to  the  phenomena  of  chemistry.  The  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  enter 
a  medical  school.  It  is  prerequisite  for  departmental  recommendation  to 
graduate  schools.  Chemistry  5-6  is  prerequisite,  but  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

9-10.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  more  difficult  points  of  Courses  1-2,  3-4,  and  7-8  are  stressed,  and 
the  rare  elements  are  taken  up  in  considerable  detail.  Course  7-8  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

11-12.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry  up  to 
1870.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  more  complex  reactions  of 
organic  chemistry  are  discussed.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  idea  about  research  problems  and  the  methods  of  interpreting 
the  results  of  research.      Lectures,  two  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

13-14.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

A  study  of  organic  analysis,  advanced  organic  synthesis,  and  structural 
formula  determination. 

Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

15-16.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  course  in  which  the  more  difficult  separations  are  made  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively. 
Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

17-18.     Problems  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  library  course.  It  should  be  taken  with  Chemistry  11-12  ,or  Chemis- 
try 13-14. 

19-20.     Research. 

The  course  consists  of  conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  an  original 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  number  of  credit  hours 
granted  is  determined  by  the  instructor  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Moyer 

1.  Plane  Surveying. 

The  use,  adjustment,  and  care  of  instruments;  leveling;  measurement  of 
distances  and  angles;  land  surveying;  miscellaneous  surveying  problems. 
First  Semester.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

2.  Drafting. 

Practice  in  mechanical  or  topographic  drawing.  Laboratory,  four  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours.) 

Professor  Jervey 

3-4.    Advanced  Engineering. 

The  course  covers  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  Engineering  Materials, 
Component  Parts  of  Structures,  Design  and  Description  of  Simple 
Structures.  Special  emphasis  on  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Highways. 
Prepares  for  Technical  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prerequisite  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  3-4  and  Physics  1-2.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.   (Credit,  six  hours). 

5-6.     Aerodynamics. 

The  course  covers  the  development,  theory  and  design  of  the  airplane, 
together  with  chapters  on  construction,  equipment  and  navigation.  Pre- 
pares for  more  advanced  work  in  Technical  Schools;  prerequisites, 
Mathematics  1-2  and  3-4,  Physics  1-2.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.     (Credit  six  hours). 


CIVIL  PILOT  TRAINING 

The  course  provides  training  sufficient  to  qualify  the  stu- 
dent for  a  private  pilot's  certificate  and  gives  three  semester 
hours'  credit. 

A.    Flight  Practice. 

Thirty-five  to  forty  hours  of  flight  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Instructors:     James  S.  Beasley  and  E4win  M.  Corns,  Jr. 
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B.  Ground  Work. 

Aircraft  operation  and  Civil  Air  Regulations.  Twenty-four  class-room 
hours. 

Instructors:     James  S.  Beasley  and  Edwin  M.  Corns,  Jr. 

C.  Navigation   and   Meteorology. 

Twenty-four  class-room  hours  each. 

Instructors:     Professors  Robert  L.  Petty  and  John  M.  Scott. 

There  is  no  special  fee  or  extra  charge  for  the  course  in  aviation.  Each 
student,  however,  taking  the  course  in  Pilot  Training  must  pay  the  physi- 
cal examination  fee,  the  premium  for  accident  insurance,  all  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  air-field,  and  the  costs  of  books  and  other  such 
supplies  for  which  there  may  be  a  charge. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
Professor  Kayden 

Assistant  Professor  Thorogood 
Course  1-2  is  prerequisite  to  all  further  work  in  economics. 
Gownsmen  may  elect  an  advanced  course  concurrently  with 
Course  1-2,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Course  5-6 
is  required  of  all  students  taking  economics  as  a  major  sub- 
ject. Course  1-2  in  the  Elements  of  Economics  is  open  to 
qualified  Freshmen,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  work  in  economics  and  sociology  has  regard  primarily 
to  the  cultural  and  public  aspects  of  our  economic  system  and 
social  institutions.  In  all  courses  the  aim  is  to  train  the 
mind  in  habits  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought,  and  to 
nurture  the  spirit,  in  ways  helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  modern  economic  phenomena,  for  better 
citizenship  and  for  advanced  work  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
government,  law,  business,  and  journalism. 

1-2.     Elements  of  Economics. 

(1)  A  general  survey  of  man's  economic  activities  and  institutions  in 
their  evolution  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  capitalistic  forms  of  today, 
particularly  such  features  of  industrial  society  as  machine  technology, 
specialization,  competition,  property,  exchange,  social  control.  (2)  The 
fundamental   principles  involved  in   the  organization   and  working  of  the 
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present-day  economic  system  in  the  fields  of  production,  exchange,  and 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  (3)  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  our  leading  economic  problems — 
money  and  credit,  international  trade,  labor,  industrial  combinations, 
waste  and  conservation,  social  welfare,  government  control,  etc.  (Credit, 
six  hours.) 

3.  Industry  and  Labor. 

A  study  of  selected  contemporary  problems  of  industry  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  attention  to  distribution  of  the  national  income,  and 
the  problems  of  wages,  interest,  and  business  profit.  The  social  and  cul- 
tural aspects  of  mqdern  industrialism  and  the  power  age.  Problems  cf 
economic  insecurity;  unemployment,  wages,  trade  unionism  and  collective 
bargaining.  The  labor  movement  in  the  United  States.  Industrial  crises 
and  social  security  legislation.  The  business  cycle;  causes  and  effects  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  Human  relations  in  industry;  scientific  man- 
agement.    Wealth  and  productive  capacity.       (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  International    Economic    Relations. 

The  backgrounds  of  world  economy  Natural  resources;  economic  and 
political  factors;  economic  nationalism  and  imperialism.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  economic  organization  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Problems  of  international  finance, 
foreign  loans  and  investments,  and  war  debts.  Economic  policies  of  govern- 
ment: Commercial  treaties,  principles  and  methods  of  tariff  bargaining, 
protection  and  preference,  control  of  raw  materials,  competition  and  com- 
bination in  foreign  trade,  and,  more  in  particular,  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

5.  Social  Economic  Thought  and  Policy. 

Ancient  and  medieval  social  thought  relating  to  economic  life.  The 
commercial  revolution  and  mercantilism.  Social  and  philosophical  back- 
grounds of  classical  economics.  The  founders  of  modern  economics  and 
social  thought  in  France  and  England.  Economic  Liberalism.  Marxian 
socialism.  Recent  welfare  and  institutional  economic  thought.  The  vari- 
ous programs  of  social  economic  reform  advanced  by  the  different  schools 
of  liberal  and  socialist  thought  in  Europe  and  America,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  social  democracy,  syndicalism,  state  socialism,  and  the  con- 
sumers' cooperative  movement.      (Credit,  three  hours.) 

6.  Modern  Economic  Systems  and  Policies. 

A  critical  study  of  contemporary  systems  of  social  economic  organiza- 
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tion  based  on  communism,  fascism,  and  national  socialism.  The  causes 
and  character  of  social  change  in  England  and  America;  an  appraisal  of 
democratic  capitalism;  the  principles  and  programs  of  the  New  Deal.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  capitalistic  system  based  on  private  enterprise 
and  competition,  for  the  promotion  of  individual  and  social  interests,  m 
comparison  with  alternative  economic  types;  democratic  public  regula- 
tion of  industry,  agriculture,  trade,  and  finance.  Principles  and  methods 
of  economic  planning.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7.  Money  and  Banking. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  banking; 
systems  of  coinage,  paper  currency,  the  gold  standard.  The  organization, 
work,  and  policies  of  commercial  banks.  Domestic  and  foreign  exchange. 
Investment  banking,  savings  banking,  and  agricultural  credit  institutions. 
The  history  of  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
banks  of  the  principal  countries.  The  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  money,  and  problems  of  monetary  policy. 
(Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 

The  historical  development  of  public  finance.  Public  expenditure: 
classification;  scope  of  federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures,  and  their 
economic  effects.  Public  revenues,  commercial  and  administrative.  Prac- 
tical problems  of  taxation  in  the  United  States:  property  tax,  income  tax, 
customs  taxes,  special  taxation  of  corporations,  etc.  Principles  of  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens;  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation. 
Public  credit,  public  debt  policies,  and  budget-making.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  handling  of  real  and  nominal  accounts,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  various  types  of  journals,  books  of  original  entry, 
the  trial  balance,  capital  and  revenue  expenditures,  adjustments  and 
closing  of  books,  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  and  balance  sheets.  In- 
ventories, accruals  and  deferred  items;  depreciation,  obsolescence,  deple- 
tion; general  and  subsidiary  ledgers.  Use  of  accounting  elements  in  the 
individual  enterprise,  the  partnership  and  the  corporation;  also  their  use 
in  various  economic  processes  and  institutions.  Accounting  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  control  in  business  and  government.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

10.  Corporation  Finance. 

A  study  of  the  modern  business  corporation  from  the  points  of  view  of 
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the  management,  the  investor,  and  the  public.  Financial  statements 
and  their  interpretation:  capital  stock,  assets,  depreciation,  reserve  funds, 
the  balance  sheet,  etc.  The  promotion,  organization,  underwriting,  and 
marketing  of  corporate  securities.  Financial  problems  of  current  operation 
and  income;  expansion  and  consolidation;  receiverships  and  reorganiza- 
tions. Selected  topics  of  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  commercial  paper, 
and  business  associations.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Colonial  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  economic  independence.  Public  lands  and  internal  improve- 
ments. Early  financial  history  and  commercial  policies.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  economic  development  since  the  Civil  War:  the  growth  of 
manufactures;  industrial  combinations  and  the  struggles  between  private 
and  government  control  in  economic  affairs;  financial  history,  commerce, 
tariff  controversies;  labor  and  social  legislation;  agrarian  discontent  and 
agricultural  policies;  natural  resources  and  conservation.  Recent  econom- 
ic trends  and  reforms.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

12.  Independent   Reading  Course. 

The  independent  reading  course  is  open  to  qualified  Seniors  with  a  high 
scholastic  standing.  The  reading  course  will  be  devoted  to  special  sub^ 
jects  or  periods,  closely  coordinated  with  the  student's  program  of  con- 
centration in  economics.  It  will  include  periodic  reports  on  readings,  a 
senior  thesis,  and  a  general  examination.     (Credit,  three  to  six  hours.) 

21.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Factors  of  social  life  shaping  groups:  physical,  economic,  biologic, 
and  cultural.  Population  growth  and  pressure.  Genesis  of  social  insti- 
tutions and  the  role  of  custom,  property,  family,  religion,  and  government 
in  civilization.  The  nature  of  group  life;  the  significance  of  communi- 
cation, association,  exploitation,  domination.  The  role  of  competition  and 
cooperation  between  classes  and  nations.  The  methods  and  agencies  of 
social  control:  public  opinion,  law,  belief,  art,  ideals,  leadership.  Social 
products  and  institutions.  Theories  of  social  progress  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

22.  Social  Problems. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  major  social  problems  of  today  in  the  light 
of  our  changing  environment.  Race  and  immigration;  racial  relations; 
nationalism.    Problems  of  urban  society:  women  and  children  in  industry; 
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hazards  of  industrial  life;  the  family,  public  health,  and  social  morality. 
Problems  of  rural  society.  Forms  of  community  organization.  Social 
pathology:  child  dependency,  poverty,  the  aged,  crime,  etc.  Standards  of 
life  and  factors  of  social  adjustment.  Expanding  concepts  of  police  power 
in  legislation  and  court  interpretation.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Knickerbocker 

Associate  Professor  Long 

Assistant  Professor  Martin 

Assistant  Professor  Moore 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  English  is  the  development 
of  character,  culture,  power,  and  poise  through  processes  of 
thought,  imagination,  and  feeling  in  written  expression,  and 
through  contacts  with  literary  achievements  of  recognized 
significance  and  enduring  worth.  The  Department  seeks  to 
train  students  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  as  effectively 
as  possible  and  to  inculcate  affection  for  literary  traditions 
and  standards  exemplified  by  English  and  American  writers 
of  distinction.  The  prevailing  ideal  is  to  awaken  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  for  those  ideals  and  attitudes  permeating 
literature  which  make  for  a  civilized  country  and  a  humane, 
refined,  and  social-minded  individual. 

Courses  1-2  and  3-4  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 

All  courses  beyond  3-4  are  arranged  primarily  for  students 
concentrating  in  English.  Students  not  concentrating  in 
English  may  elect  these  courses  provided  that  they  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  in  charge  that  they  can  accomplish  a 
liberal  amount  of  collateral  reading. 

Students  electing  to  pursue  English  as  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion will  be  assigned  special  reading  lists  for  the  three  sum- 
mers of  their  undergraduate  course  and  will  be  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  this   summer  reading  through  oral  or 
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written  examination  in  the  following  Autumn.  Students 
failing  to  attain  an  average  of  at  least  seventy-five  per-cent 
in  the  Sophomore  year  will  not  be  accepted  as  candidates  in 
the  concentration  field  of  English. 

1-2.     Introductory  Course. 

While  the  emphasis  in  this  course  is  consistently  laid  upon  training  the 
student  to  write  clearly,  intelligently,  and  effectively,  a  concurrent  effort 
is  made  to  induce  the  student  into  an  appreciation  and  thorough  study 
of  worthy  literature.  Weekly  reports  and  theses  are  required  throughout 
the  year,  forming  the  basis  for  discussion  in  conference  which  every 
student  will  have  with  his  professor.  Students  who  are  notably  deficient 
in  the  minimum  essentials  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  composition  will  be 
required  to  take  a  special  sub-freshman  course  in  these  requirements  with- 
out credit.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Knickerbocker,  Long,  Mar- 
tin, and  Moore.] 

3-4.     Representative  Modern  Classics. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  as  total  units  a  minimum  of  six 
representative  books,  familiar  to  every  well-educated  person.  Three  will 
be  studied  intensively  in  the  first  semester:  Newman's  On  the  Scope  and 
Nature  of  University  Education;  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present;  Bagehot's 
Physics  and  Politics.  In  the  second  semester  the  following  three  will  be 
similarly  analyzed  and  discussed:  Arnold's  Culture  and  Anarchy;  Mor- 
ley's  On  Compromise;  and  Pater's  Studies  in  the  Renaissance. 

While  the  works  cited  form  the  frame  and  staple  of  the  course,  sup- 
plementary readings  in  poetry,  drama,  and  the  novel  will  be  assigned 
and  discussed  towards  the  end  of  widening  and  deepening  the  student's 
literary  sensibilities.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Long,  Martin, 
and  Moore.] 

5-6.     Shakespeare. 

Eight  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be  intensively  studied  in  class;  others 
will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading.  Plays  for  class  study  will  be: 
Richard  II,  Richard  III;  As  You  Like  It  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; 
Hamlet  and  Othello;  and  A  Winter 's  Tale  and  The  Tempest. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  work  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  drama  and  the  English  theatre.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

7-8.     The  English   Romantic  Movement. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
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the  rise  of  English  Periodical  Literature.  The  second  semester  is  given 
to  a  study  of  the  Romantic  essayists:  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and 
Leigh  Hunt;  and  of  the  poets,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Martin,] 

*9-10.    Milton. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  life  and  work  (poetry  and  prose)  of  John 
Milton,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  artistic  achievements  as  a  Christian 
humanist.      (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

11-12.     Victorian   Literature. 

Intensive  studies  of  distinctive  Victorians,  with  special  reference  to 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and 
Pater.     (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

13-14.     History  of  Literary  Criticism. 

A  study  of  representative  treatises  on  the  theory  of  style:  classical, 
renaissance  and  modern.  The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  who  have 
done  creditable  work  in  English.     (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 

*15-16.     Representative  Masterpieces  of  European  Literature. 

Studies  in  the  structure,  thought,  and  aesthetic  quality  of  some  selected 
European  classics  in  various  literary  genres  and  in  English  translations. 
The  course  will  include:  The  Book  of  Job,  Sophocles'  Antigone,  Oedipus 
Rex,  Oedipus  at  Colonnus;  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  St.  Augustine, 
The  City  of  God;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia;  Goethe,  Faust,  and  Hardy, 
The  Dynasts.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professor  Long.] 
17-18.     English  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Prose,  poetry,  and  drama  in  England  from  1660  to  1800,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Congreve,  Addison  and  Steele,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray, 
Sheridan,  Walpole,  Johnson  and  his  Circle.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Pro- 
fessor Moore.] 

*19-20.     American  Literature,  1870  to  1939. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  American  literary  achievements  in  the  re- 
construction of  mind  and  imagination  since  the  War  for  American  Uni- 
fication.    (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

Either  semester  may  be  taken  for  one  semester's  credit  (three  hours). 

*21.     Edmund  Burke. 

A   one-semester    course    intensively    devoted  to    the    life    and    work    of 
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Edmund  Burke,  intended  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  unification  and 
clarification  of  the  student's  political  attitude  and  philosophy.  Open  only 
to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the  professor.  Three  hours  for 
the  first  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Long.] 

*22.     John  Morley. 

A  one-semester  course  intensively  devoted  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
John  Morley,  a  Victorian  who  continued  the  Burke  tradition,  profiting 
by  the  modifications  and  extensions  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  Open  only  to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the 
professor.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

*23.     Contemporary  American  Poetry. 

A  one-semester  course  in  the  analysis  and  appreciation  of  modern 
American  poetry  read  chiefly  in  the  significant  anthologies.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

*24.     Contemporary  British  Poetry. 

A  one-semester  course,  given  in  the  second  semester,  similar  to  English 
23,  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study  of  Bridges,  Hardy  and  Yeats.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

*25-26.     Directed  Readings  for  English  Majors. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  development  of  English  Literature  for  the 
purpose  of  correlating  the  various  English  writers  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  to-day  and  revealing  the  persistence  of  tradition,  enlarged  and 
deepened  by  experiment.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  interaction  of 
Continental  influences  on  the  English  literary  tradition.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professors  Knickerbocker,  Long,  Martin,  and  Moore.] 

28.  The  English  Novel. 

A  one-semester  course,  given  in  the  second  semester,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  English  Novel  through  reading  ten  repre- 
sentative novels.  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Austen, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy  will  be  emphasized. 
Lectures  and  class  reports.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Moore.] 

29.  The  Drama  to  1642. 

A  survey  of  the  drama  in  England  from  the  medieval  mystery  plays 
to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.     Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
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immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  will 
not  be  read  in  this  course.  First  Semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
[Professor  Long.] 

30.  Elizabethan   non- dramatic   Literature. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  new 
poetry  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  with  special  emphasis  on  Sidney. 
Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Herrick  and  Donne.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)    [Professor  Long.] 

31.  Chaucer. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer:  his  times,  his  life,  and  his 
chief  works.  Special  attention  will  ;be  given  to  The  Book  of  the  Duchesse. 
The  Hous  of  Fame,  The  Parlement  of  Foules,  Troths  and  Criseyde, 
and  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The  course  is  open  only  to  English  Majors 
who  are  capable  of  profiting  from  the  study.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
[Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

32.  Robert  Browning. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Robert  Browning  as  a  Christian  Humanist. 
Analysis  of  his  art  and  scrutiny  of  his  themes  as  seen  in  his  major  achieve- 
ments will  be  particularly  emphasized.  Comparison  of  his  work  will  be 
made  with  that  of  his  chief  contemporaries  (Landor,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne).  (Credit,  three  hours.)  [Professor  Knicker- 
bocker.] 


FORESTRY 
Pr.ofessor  Moyer 

1-2.     Dendrology  and  Woods. 

An  introduction  to  the  distribution  and  uses  of  the  principal  trees  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  Particular  attention  given  to  eastern  and  south- 
ern species.  Identification  of  local  trees.  Identification  of  properties  and 
uses  of  commercial  woods.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours. 
(Credit,  eight  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1-2. 

3-4.     Agrogeology  and  Forest  Physiography. 

The  processes  and  principles  of  geology  with  especial  reference  to  the 

geology  of  soils.    Physiographic,  climatic  and  forest  regions  of  the  United 

States.     The   physical    and    geographic   basis   of   forestry   in    the  United 
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States.      Lectures,   three  hours;    laboratory,   four   hours.      (Credit,   eight 
hours.)     Prerequisite:     Junior  standing  in  the  College. 

5.  Forest   Conservation. 

A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  national  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  forest,  land,  water  and  wildlife.  Waste  and  exploitation  and  their 
effect  on  future  prosperity  and  social  development.  Current  projects  and 
problems  concerning  the  conservation  of  Southern  forests  and  lands.  Lec- 
tures, three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours).  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
in  the  College. 

6.  The  Forest. 

Nature  and  development  of  forests  of  the  world  with  special  study  of 
the  forests  of  the  United  States.  A  correlation  of  all  sciences  required 
in  Forestry.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  three  hours.)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  in  the  College. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Frierson 
1-2.     Beginning   French. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  continuous,  being  devoted  to  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  French  pronunciation  and  of  grammar. 
Reading  is  done  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  covering  generally  300  pages, 
but  the  main  effort  is  directed  towards  laying  a  foundation  for  oral  French. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Weekly  com- 
position from  dictation.  Written  and  oral  examinations.  Five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.      (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Advanced  French. 

The  grammar  work  of  1-2  is  completed,  and  the  reading  continued,  with 
weekly  composition  from  dictation.  The  course  is  conducted  as  far  as 
feasible  in  French,  and  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  carry  on  a 
simple  conversation  is  necessary  for  completion.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     An  Orientation  Course. 

A  survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reading  texts  will  be  mainly  selected 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  this  course  may  supplement  French 
7-8  and  9-10.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 
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7-8.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  representative  masterpieces  of  France's 
Golden  Age,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  esprit  classique  that  pervaded 
French  letters  trom  Richelieu  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Open  only  to 
advanced  students;  prerequisite,  French  5-6.  Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature. 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  Romantic  Movement;  the 
second,  to  the  theatre  and  the  novel  after  1840.  Open  only  to  advanced 
students:  prerequisite,  French,  5-6.  In  this  course,  credit  will  be  given 
for  successful  work  in  either  semester,  independent  of  the  other.  Three 
hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     Conversation  and  Vocabulary  Building. 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation  and  comprehension  will  form  the 
major  portion  of  the  class-room  work.  The  outside  work  will  consist 
largely  of  advanced  composition,  exercises  in  phonetics,  and  word  study. 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


GERMAN 
Professor  Baker 
German  1-2  with  five  hours  a  week  is  equivalent  to  twc 
years  of  preparatory  work  and  is  open  to  both  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  German  3-4  may  be  elected  by  students  who 
have  passed  the  entrance  requirements  or  have  completed 
German  1-2. 

1-2.     Beginning  German. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  read  German  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  to  understand  the  language  when  it  is  spoken  to  him,  and 
to  have  some  command  of  the  conversational  idiom.  A  combination  of  the 
direct  and  the  grammatical  method  is  employed.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.    Advanced  German. 

The  First  Semester  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  composition  and  to  the  translation  of  short 
stories.  In  the  Second  Semester  the  time  is  equally  divided  between  con- 
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versation  in  German  and  the  translation  of  plays.     Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.  German  Drama. 

Historical  survey  of  the  German   drama,  with  readings  from   Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  and  Grillparzer.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.  Goethe's  Faust. 

The  life  and  works  of  Goethe  with  Faust  as  the  central  theme. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 


GREEK 
Professor  Gass 
Mr.  Griswold 

To  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  no  preparatory  school  training  in  the  subject,  a 
course  for  beginners  is  offered.  This  class,  Greek  1-2,  meets 
five  times  a  week, — should  the  need  arise,  six  times  a  week. 
To  receive  credit  for  this  course,  a  student  must  complete 
Greek  3-4. 

In  Greek  1-2  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  forms,  grammar, 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation.  In  the 
higher  courses  the  emphasis  shifts  to  literary  criticism,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  tracing  of  Greek  influence  on  the  literature 
and  the  thought  of  the  ages.  Greek  5-6,  7-8,  and  9-10  are 
not  offered  every  year,  the  choice  of  course  depending  on  the 
demand;  for  any  of  these  courses,  Greek  1-2  and  3-4  are  pre- 
requisite. 

Collateral  reading  is  required  in  all  courses.  The  reading 
schedule  is  flexible,  subject  to  the  substitution  of  equivalent 
material  at  the  discretion  of  the  Professor.  The  proper 
courses  for  a  Major  in  Greek  and  for  graduate  work  will  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Professor. 

The  work  of  the  department  for  the  session  194.1-42  will 
be  as  follows: 
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1-2.     Beginning  Greek. 

1.     The  forms,  grammar,  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  White:    First 
Greek  Book. 

2.  Xenophon:  Anabasis  1-IV. 

Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     The  Socratic  Dialogues: 

The  central  idea  in  the  course  is  the  life  and  person  of  Socrates 
and  his  contribution  to  Philosophy. 

3.  Plato:    The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Grammar,  Composition,  Ety- 
mology. 

4.  Plato:   Crito.    Selections  from  the  Phaedo  and  the  Symposium. 
Grammar,  Composition,  Etymology. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     The  Greek  Epic. 

5.  Homer:     The  Iliad. 

6.  Homer:     The  Odyssey. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Greek  Philosophy: 

A  general  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

7.  Plato:    Republic. 

8.  Aristotle:   Ethics. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Greek  Drama: 

A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

9.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound,  Agamemnon.     Sophocles:  Anti- 
gone. 

10      Sophocles:  Oedipus  Rex.     Euripides:  Medea.   Aristophanes: 
Frogs. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

*11-12.     Greek  Civilization: 

This  course  is  open  to   all   students,  no   knowledge  oi   the   Greek 
language  being  required. 
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11.  The  Greek  People: 

Their  origins,  environment,  public  and  private  life,  history  and 
political   institutions. 

12.  The  Greeks  as  Creators : 

Their  art,  philosophy,  and  legacy  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 


*To  be  given  in  1941-42. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Ware 

Assistant  Professor  Govan 

1-2A.     General  Course  in  English  History. 

A  general  course  in  English  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  eco- 
nomic, from  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  Freshmen,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
course  in  American  History  (History  3-4).  Stress  will  be  laid  on  training 
in  historical  method,  on  note-taking,  and  geography.  Three  hours,  through 
the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Cheyney,  "Short  History  of  England";  and  Cheyney, 
"Readings  in  English  History". 

1-2B.     General  European  History. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
various  social  sciences.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  aiding  the  student  to  ac- 
quire an  understanding  of  social  forces,  a  social  and  historical  perspective, 
a  critical  attitude  toward  sources  of  information,  and  a  practical  tech- 
nique for  the  study  of  the  social  sciences.  Text  book,  lectures,  outside 
reading  and  discussion.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit, 
six  hours.) 

History  1-2A  and  1-2B  are  intended  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  The 
student  may  take  only  one  of  these  courses. 

3-4.     General  Course  in  American  History. 

American  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  economic,  from  1492 
down  to  the  present  day.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  American  government. 
Three  hours,  through  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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5-6.  French  Revolution  and  XIX  Century. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Three 
hours,  through  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Robinson  and  Beard,  "The  Development  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope7'; and  Robinson  and  Beard,  "Readings  in  Modern  European  History". 

7-8.  International  Relations  before,  during,  and  after  the  World  War. 

Primarily  a  course  in  contemporary  civilization  and  intended  to  interest 
students  in  the  world's  work  around  them.  Deals  with  the  Great  War, 
its  causes  and  effects;  resources  of  the  various  nations  engaged,  and  their 
governments,  institutions,  and  race  characteristics.  Finally,  post-war  re- 
construction and  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  considered.  Three  hours, 
through  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Turner,  "Europe  Since  1870";  Hayes,  "A  Brief  History 
of  the  Great  War". 

9-10.     The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  national  growth  into  world  power.  This  course  is  designed 
for  upper-classmen.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2,  History  3-4  or  Government 
1-2.    Three  hours  through  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11.     Sectionalism  and  Nationalism. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  American  nationalism  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Civil  War.  Lectures,  class  reports,  and  outside  reading  are 
concerned  with  the  specific  problems  confronting  the  new  nation  with 
particular  attention  to  those  which  hindered  the  development  of  national 
unity.  For  upper-classmen.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2,  History  3-4,  or 
Government  1-2.     Three  hours,  first  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

12..    Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Based  on  History  11,  this  course  is  concerned  with  the  causes  of  the 
war  itself,  and  the  reunion  of  the  nation.  Lectures,  class  reports,  and 
outside  readings  are  used  to  supplement  the  text.  For  upper-classmen. 
Prerequisite:  History  1-2,  History  3-4,  or  Government  1-2.  Three  hours, 
second  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

21-22.     Directed  Readings  for  Majors  in  the  Department. 

Directed  readings  an4  weekly  conferences  with  the  instructor.  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  view  of  the  field  of  history 
through  the   reading  of  selected  books,   contemporary   and   modern,   on 
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ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history.  Its  purpose  is  to  correlate  the 
material  studied  in  the  separate  courses  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  important  writers  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.    (Credit  six  hours.) 


LATIN 
Professor  Gass 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are:  (i)  to  develop 
an  ability  to  read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  ease;  (2)  to  offer 
as  wide  a  range  of  reading  as  possible  in  the  important  au- 
thors and  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  Latin 
vocabulary  and  idiom:  (3)  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
Roman  people,  their  history,  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  or- 
atory, and  literature.  Geography,  mythology,  metres,  and 
other  auxiliary  subjects  will  be  studied. 

The  proper  courses  for  a  Major  in  Latin,  and  also  for 
graduate  work,  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Professor. 

Latin  11-12,  the  course  in  Roman  Civilization,  alternates 
with  the  course  in  Greek  Civilization.  Latin  5-6  and  7-8 
are  given  in  alternate  years.  The  work  of  the  department 
for  the  year  i94i-'42  will  be  as  follows: 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Virgil.  A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  these  two  most 
significant  figures  in  Roman  literature.  Requirement  for  admission: 
two  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

1.  Cicero:     Selections.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Virgil:  Aeneid,  Books  I-VL     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Five  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.  The  Lyric  Poets:  a  general  study  of  Roman  Lyric  poetry,  the 
material  chosen  for  reading  varying  from  year  to  year.  Require- 
ment for  admission:  Latin  1-2,  or  four  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

3.  Horace:    Odes  and  Epodes.    Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Catullus :  Selected  Poems.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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5-6.  Roman  Drama :  a  general  study  of  Roman  Drama,  its  origins,  its 
heritage  from  the  Greek  Drama,  its  influence  on  later  Drama,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace. 

5.  Plautus  and  Terence:   Selected  Comedies. 

6.  Seneca:   Selected  Tragedies. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 
7-8.     Roman  Satire:  a   study  of  the  Roman  Satirists  and  the  life,  the 
manners,  and  the  institutions  of  their  respective  ages  as  they  see 
them. 

7.  Horace:  Selected  Satires  and  Epistles. 

8.  Juvenal:    Selected  Satires. 

9-10.  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism:  Greek  Philosophy  at  Rome,  with  a 
general  study  of  the  four  great  schools  of  thought,  and  especially  of 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  as  seen  through  their  Roman  inter- 
preters. 

9.  Lucretius:    De  Natvra  Rerum. 

10.  Cicero:    De  Offlciis. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
*11-12.     Roman  Civilization.  This    course   is    open    to   all    students,    no 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  being  required. 

11.  The  Roman  People:    their  public  and  private  life,  their  history 
and  political  institutions. 

12.  Our  Debt  to  Rome  •  Great  Romans,  statesmen,  thinkers,  men  01 
letters  and  their  gift  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


*Not  given  in   1941-42. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Jervey 
Associate  Professor  Bruton 
The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  for  those 
students  who  select  Mathematics  as  the  major  subject  in  a 
field  of  concentration  is  primarily  to  train  men  in  the  more 
familiar  branches  of  Mathematics  and  to  fit  them  to  continue 
graduate  studies  looking  to  their  Doctor's  or  Master's  de- 
gree.   The  Department  also  has  in  view  the  production  of 
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liberally  educated  men.    Therefore  in  special  cases  consider- 
able latitude  will  be  allowed  in  the  choice  of  minor  subjects. 

1-2.     Freshman  Mathematics. 

A  coordinated  course  covering  college  algebra,  plane  trigonometry, 
plane  analytical  geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

A  thorough  course  in  the  calculus  including  maxima  and  minima,  the 
theorem  of  mean  value,  differentiation,  curvature,  envelopes,  singular  points, 
partial  differentiation,  integration,  reduction  formula,  centroids,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  partial  derivatives  and  their  application,  differential 
equations,  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

5.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

6.  Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  Second  Semester.    (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7-8.     Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     College  Geometry;  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Each,  three  hours  per  week  per  semester;  each,  three  hours  credit. 

13.  Theory  of  Numbers. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

14.  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

15-16.     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

17-18.     Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

19-20.     Advanced  Algebra. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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21-22.     Differential  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

23.  Mathematics  of  Finance. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

24.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

25.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

MUSIC 

Assistant  Professor  McConnell. 

1-2.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

Designed  to  assist  the  student  to  listen  appreciatively  and  intelli- 
gently to  music,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  The  College  Music  Set,  containing  nearly  a  thousand 
records,  is  used  in  this  course.    One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  two  hours.) 

3-4.    History  of  Music. 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  course  of  musical  history  from  the  days 
of  plainsong,  through  the  rise  of  the  polyphonic,  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  to  the  present  day.  Two  hours  a  week.    (Credit,  four  hours.) 

5-6.     Harmony. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  keyboard 
instrument.    Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


Note:  Practical  training  in  singing  is  afforded  by  the  University  Choir. 
Private  instruction  in  voice,  organ,  and  piano  is  available.  Choir  partici- 
pation and  training  gives  two  semester  hour  credits  per  year.  Maximum 
credit,  four  semester  hours. 

FRESHMAN    ORIENTATION 

Dr.  Guerry 

A  class  in  Orientation  for  Freshmen  is  taught  during  the  first  semester 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  purpose  of  this  class  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  becoming  adjusted  to  college  life  and  college  work,  to  explain  and 
describe    the    curriculum,    regulations,    and   the    general   program    of    the 
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University  of  the  South,  and  to  interpret  briefly  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  a  college  education. 

The  Orientation  class  meets  once  a  week  and  carries  one  hour's  credit. 
The  class  is  compulsory  for  the  first  five  meetings  as  a  general  Freshman 
program  and  is  optional  for  the  rest  of  the  semester  as  a  college  class 
for  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  McDonald 

In  a  "Field  of  Concentration"  with  Philosophy  as  the 
major  subject,  Philosophy  3-4,  5-6,  7-8  must  be  included. 

Those  who  are  taking  Philosophy  as  their  minor  subject 
or  wish  to  take  courses  in  Philosophy  as  "free  electives"  may 
take  either  Philosophy  5-6  or  Philosophy  7-8,  or  both,  pro- 
vided they  have  already  passed  Philosophy  1-2  with  a  grade 
of  not  less  than  75. 

Philosophy  9-10  (Psychology)  may  be  taken  as  a  "free 
elective"  by  any  one  who  has  passed  Philosophy    1-2. 

1-2.     Ethics. 

This  course,  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  every  other  course  in  this  de- 
partment, is  intended  primarily  for  Freshmen  or  Sophomores.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  both  semesters.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Two  sec- 
tions: T.T.S.  at  10,  and  T.T.S.  at  11. 

3-4.     Methodology,   Epistemology,   Metaphysics. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  majoring  in 
Philosophy  and  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  in  Philoso- 
phy 1-2,  the  ability  to  profit  by  advanced  study  in  the  Department.  An 
aptitude  test  is  given  for  students  registering  for  the  course.  The  course 
is  a  critical  survey  of  the  various  theories  of  knowledge  and  of  the  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  both  semesters.     (Credit,  six  hours.)  T.T.S.  at  9. 

5-6.     History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and   Mediaeval. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2,  (with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75).  (Credit, 
six  hours.)    Not  given  in  1^1-^2.    M.W.F.  at  10. 

7-8.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 

Prerequisite,  Philosphy  1-2,  (with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75).  (Credit, 
six  hours.)    Given  in   i94i-'42.    M.W.F.  at  10. 
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Philosophy  5-6  and  7-8  are  given  in  alternate  years,  but  constitute  a 
whole.  These  two  courses,  combined,  are  a  survey  of  the  development 
of  (occidental)  man's  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  universe  and 
of  life.    Yet  credit  will  be  given  for  either  without  the  other. 

9-10.  Psychology. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2.  Introduction  to  general  Psychology; 
elementary  experiments;  practical  applications.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
M.W.F.  at  11. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICS 
Assistant  Professor  Dugan 
Assistant  Professor  Govan 

1-2.     American  Government  and  Politics. 

A  study  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  American  party  system.  Sophomore  course,  open  to 
qualified  Freshmen  who  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     European  Governments  and  Politics. 

A  study  of  political  institutions  in  Europe,  with  special  reference  to 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Attention  is  given  not  only  to  govern- 
mental organization,  but  also  to  the  current  political  scene  and  the 
more  vital  political  forces  in  the  countries  studied.  Junior  course,  open 
to  Sophomores  who  have  taken  Politics  1-2  in  Freshman  year.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit 
is  given  for  each  semester. 

5-6.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  development  by 
amendment,  by)  judicial  interpretation,  and  by  change  in  usage.  In  the 
second  semester  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  constitution  today,  on  con- 
temporary problems  in  constitutional  and  administrative  law,  and  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Junior  course,  open  to  Sopho- 
mores who  have  taken  Politics  1-2  in  Freshman  year.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each  semester. 

7-8.  American  Foreign  Policy. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  second  semester  an  analysis  of  the  main  lines  of  American 
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policy  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  Europe.  At- 
tention is  also  given  to  the  control  of  foreign  policy  under  the  American 
constitutional  system.  Junior  course.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semes- 
ter. 

9-10.    International  Relations  and  Institutions. 

A  study  of  the  interests  and  policies  of  the  Great  Powers  in  Western 
Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  historical,  psycho- 
logical, cultural,  and  strategic  background  of  the  conflict  between  Ger- 
many and  England.  Attention  is  also  given  to  such  international  insti- 
tutions as  Diplomacy,  Sea  Power,  the  Administrative  Unions,  and 
International  Law.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit, 
six  hours.)     Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semester. 

11-12.     Political  Theory  and   Political  Institutions. 

In  the  first  semester  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  an  analytical 
survey  of  the  principles  of  political  science,  and  one  hour  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  selected  classics.  In  the  second  semester  two  hours  are 
devoted  to  a  comparative  survey  of  political  and  legal  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  France,  with  special  emphasis  on 
such  problems  as  the  development  of  administrative  legislation  and  ad- 
judication. The  third  hour  during  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in  contemporary  political 
theory.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semester. 

13-14.    Independent  Reading. 

Independent  reading  in  the  department  is  open  only  to  specially  quali- 
fied students  who  have  written  permission  to  take  the  course.  Such 
reading  will  include  the  following  topics: 

( 1 )  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
political  theory  which  accompanied  it. 

(2)  Political  institutions  in  countries  not  included  in  the  regular 
courses. 

(3)  Certain  classics  of  political  theory  not  included  in  Politics  11-12. 

(4)  Public  administration  and  administrative  law. 

Individual  meetings  with  each  student.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate 
credit  of  three  hours  is  given  to  students  who  cover  two  instead  of  all 
four  topics  listed  above. 
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Plan  of  Study  for  Departmental  Majors. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  department  are  expected  to  com- 
plete History  1-2,  and  Politics  1-2,  by  the  end  of  Sophomore  year.  In 
Junior  year  they  will  be  expected  to  take  Politics  3-4,  and  Politics  5-6. 
and  in  Senior  year  Politics  11-12. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Bruton 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Clark 

Professor  David  E.  Frierson 

Coach  Jennings  F.  Gillem 

Coach  Joel  H.  Eaves 

Three  hours  of  physical  education  per  week  are  required 

of  all  Freshmen.     (Credit,  two  hours.) 

The  gymnasium  is  furnished  with  the  equipment  nec- 
essary for  this  department,  including  shower-baths  and  a 
dressing  room.  The  basketball  court  and  handball  courts 
are  located  in  the  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  physical  examina- 
tions are  made  by  the  professor  and  the  health  officer. 
Anthropometrical  measurements  are  also  taken  so  that  im- 
provement may  be  noted.  Special  exercises  are  advised  in 
case  of  any  physical  deficiency. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  develop  specialized  athletes, 
but  is  designed  to  promote  health,  strength  and  self-confi- 
dence in  the  individual  student.  In  the  colder  months  the 
work  consists  of  running  and  marching  exercises;  free-hand, 
dumb-bell,  wand,  and  Indian-club  drills:  graded  exercises  on 
the  German  horse,  parallel  bar*,  flying  rings,  mats,  etc.;  and 
gymnastic  games.  In  the  warmer  months,  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  basketball,  tennis,  football,  golf,  and  the  various 
track  and  field  sports.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  handball.  The  annual  Field  Day  comes  in 
May. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Petry 

1-2.    General  Physics. 

This  course  is  introductory  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  subsequent 
courses  in  Physics.  Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  Sound  and 
Heat;  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Light.  Lectures,  recitations  and  prob- 
lems, three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Electricity   and    Magnetism. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  than  that  given  by  General  Phvsics.  Mathe- 
matics 3-4  is  a  prerequisite.  The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced 
nature,  and  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  skill  in  laboratory 
manipulation.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

5-6.    Optics. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7.  Atomic  Physics. 

A  course  correlating  and  extending  earlier  courses  by  the  study  of  more 
recent  work.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

Topics  treated  include  temperature,  measurement  and  pyrometry,  ex- 
pansion, calorimetry,  change  of  state,  kinetic  theory,  and  an  introduction 
to  thermodynamics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  further  training  and  experimental 
study  in  Physics  in  special  cases.  Either  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  fee.  $5.00.      (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester.) 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  MacKellar 

1-2.     The  Fundamentals  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Theory  and  Practice.     The  Coordination  of  Mind,   Voice,  and   Bod\ 
Text-Book.   Three  hours  weeklv.    First  Semester. 
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Platform  Speaking  during  the  Second  Semester,  for  three  hours  weekly. 
(Credit  for  both  semesters,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Argumentation. 

Text-book.  Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 

The  original  Dissertation.  Form  and  Subject  matter.  Models.  Writing 
and  delivery  of  original  speeches.  Three  hours  weekly,  Second  Semester. 
(Credit  for  both  semesters,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     Interpretive  Reading. 

Bringing  out  the  meaning.  Accent.  Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 
The  Psychology  of  Voice  and  Action.  Inflection.  Pitch,  etc.  Three  hours 
weekly,  Second  Semester.     Credit  for  both  semesters,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Dramatic  Expression. 

The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Lectures,  Illustrations.  Three  hours 
weekly,  First  Semester. 

The  ..Contemporary  Drama.  Writing  a  Play.  Three  hours  weekly,  Sec- 
ond Semester.     (Credit  for  both  semesters,  six  hours.) 

Prizes  are  awarded  annually  in  declamation  and  debate.  On  recom- 
mendation by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  credit  toward  the  degree 
is  given  for  exemplary  work  in  oratory,  debate  and  dramatics. 


SPANISH 

Professor  Lewis 

Assistant  Professor  McConnell 

1-2.     Beginning  Spanish. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, grammar,  and  composition,  together  with  the  reading  of 
about  200  pages  of  text.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit 
eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Intermediate  Spanish. 

A  general  view  of  phonetics  and  grammar.  Increasing  emphasis  on 
syntax,  verb  drill,  modern  idioms,  and  the  understanding  of  spoken  Span- 
ish. Free  composition  and  the  reading  of  some  difficult  matter.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours  ) 
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5-6.     Advanced  Spanish. 

Reading  of  about  500  pages  of  prose  and  verse.  Increased  practice  in 
oral  translation,  dictation,  free  composition  and  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the 
class  room.  Attention  is  given  to  the  main  facts  of  the  literature,  his- 
tory, geography  and  trade  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Three  hours  3 
week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Spanish  Literature. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present 
day.  Reading  of  a  manual  of  the  literature  and  selections  from  represen- 
tative authors,  translation  and  interpretation.  Themes  in  Spanish  on  the 
parallel  reading.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 

11-12.     Practical  Spanish. 

A  course  in  Spanish  conversation  and  composition,  aiming  to  give 
the  student  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  Spanish.  Three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.    (Credit,  six  semester  hours.) 
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SENIORS 

Andrews,  Russell  Edgar,  Jr Rome,  Ga. 

Asger,  William  M Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atkins,  George  Albert    Rumford,  Va. 

Ball,  Frank  Jervey    Summerville ,  S.  C. 

Bodfish,  Robert  V Chicago,  III. 

Bratton,  William  DuBose   Sezvanee,  Tenn. 

Burns,  Paul  Dodd Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Cobbs,  Nicholas  Hamner,  Jr Baltimore,  Md. 

Corry,    Richard   Stiilwell    Quincy,   Fla. 

Cotter,  James  Daniel  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dana,  Frank  Johnstone,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

DeWolfe,  Phillip  William    New  York    City 

Duncan,  John  Henry  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dyer,  David  Patterson    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Marshall  Johnston    Macon,  Go.. 

Eyster,   William   Bibb    Decatur,  Ala. 

Gailavan,   Thomas   Edward    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Haskin,  Nagel    Takoma  Park,  Md 

Henderson,  John   Lewis    Sherwood,   Tenn. 

Hill,  Claude  Monroe,  Jr Augusta,  Ga. 

Jacobs,  William  Lockhart    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Jordan,  Thomas  Sublette   Charles  Town,  W .  Va. 

Lee,  Clendon  Hunt    Dallas,   Texas 

Longenecker,   John   Keiper,   Jr Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Meleney,   Henry  Edmund,   Jr Nashville,   Tenn. 

Myers,  de  Rosset Charleston,   S.  C. 

Pattillo,  Manning  Mason,  Jr Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Phillips,  Thomas Galveston,  Texas 

Robert,  Frank   Wall    Reserve,   La. 

Sadler,   Howard  Allen    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Skinner,  William  Howe   Jacksonville,  Fla 

Thrasher,  Paul  McNeal,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 
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JUNIORS 

Arnold,  Walter  Klinton   Winchester,  Tenn. 

Bratton,  Theodore  DuBose   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Cameron,    Benjamin   Franklin,  III    Meridian,   Miss. 

Coleman,   William  Chisolm    Columbia,  S.    C. 

Coughlin,  David  Joseph    Palatka,  Fla. 

Crane,  Matlack  Cheesman  New  York  City 

Crockett,  William  James,  Jr Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Crownover,  Roy  T Decherd,   Tenn. 

Davis,   Roy   Benton,  Jr Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Diffenbaugh,    Anthony   Good    Tallahassee,   Fla. 

Donaldson,  Robert  Godard   Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Edwards,  Tom  Turney   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Elmore,   Stanhope  Eli,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala. 

*Enochs,  John  Romily,  Jr Wilson,  Ark. 

Fairleigh,  Robert  McLure  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Finney,  Gordon  Herman    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Fleming,  Eugene  Algeo   Columbia,   Tenn. 

Freer,  Arden  Sheetz,  Jr Washington,  D.  C. 

Garrard,  Sterling  Davis    Kankakee,  III. 

Gass,  Currin  Rather   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Gibson,  Robert  Thatcher    Galveston,   Texas 

*Hale,  Winfield  Berry,  III    Rogersville,   Tenn. 

Hawkins,  William  Brown Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Jackson,  Harold  Pryor  Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Joslin,  Allen  Webster    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Kerr,  Marion  Mooty    La   Grange,  Ga. 

Ketcham,  Ferris  Flint   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Kuehnle,  Bruce  McPherson    Natchez,  Miss. 

*Lancaster,  William  Howard    Alexandria,  Fa. 

Lawson,  Louis  Russell,  Jr Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Lee,  Lenoir  Valentine,  Jr Dallas,   Texas 

Lyle,  Jame  Aaron    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

*McGriff,  Lee,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

*Macon,  Robert  Crockett    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Marks,  Charles  Caldwell    Birmingham,  Ah. 

Miller,  Hilliard  Eve,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

Moore,  Auburn  William   Winchester,  Tenn. 

Morton,    Frederic  Rand    Orlando,  Fla. 

Owen,  Park  Hanner,  Jr Mt .  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
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Perot,   George   Henry    Millville,  N.   J. 

Ransom,  John  B.,  Ill  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Platte,  Charles  Edward,  Jr Chicago,  III 

Roberts,   John   Boykin    Atlanta,   Ga. 

*Sandifer,  Henry  Marvin,  Jr Brunswick,  Ga. 

Selden,  Armistead  Inge,  Jr Greensboro,  Ala. 

Sirmans,    James    Jackson    Waycross,    Ga. 

*Spencer,  William  Mica j ah,  III    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Stone,  Robert  John,  Jr Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Stoughton,  Owen  Francis    Savannah,  Ga. 

Sutherland,  Ashby  McCullough   San  Antonio,   Texas 

Swenson,  Robert  Jerome  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Turlington,  Bayly   Accomac,  Fa. 

Vasquez,  Rafael  Pinzon    Balboa,  Canal  Zone 

^Wallace,  Charles  Franklin    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ware,  Thomas   Kendrick   Palatka,  Fla. 

Welch,  Wallace  Harding    Cleveland,    Tenn. 

Wiley,  Charles  Alvin    Atlanta,  Ga. 

*Woodrow,   Robert   Henry,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Zeigler,  Eugene  Noel  Florence,  S.  C. 

SOPHOMORES 

Allin,  John  Maury    Helena,  Ark. 

Ames,  Robert  Alton   Homestead,  Fla. 

Apperson,  John  Ross    Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Atkinson,   Henry  Alexis    Winchester,    Tenn. 

Bardin,   Keith   Morris    Louisville,   Ky. 

Beach,  William  Oscar,   Jr Clarksville,    Tenn. 

Bearden,    Earl    Sherwood    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Beasley,  W.  B.  Rogers  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Boardman,  William  Armistead    Decatur,   Ga. 

Boswell,  Chandler  Gantt  New  Orleans,  La. 

Burton,  Wilson  Price    Nashville,   Tenn. 

Butts,  Frederic  Harrington,  III    Newton,  Mass. 

Caldwell,  Hamlin,  Jr Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Carter,  Frank  Joseph   San  Antonio,  Texas 

Cianella,  Domenic  Kenneth   Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  Guerney  Hill,  Jr Middletown,  Ohio 

Collins,  David  Browning   Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
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Davidson,  Paul   Edward,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dickson,  Charles  Martin,  Jr San  Antonio,  Texas 

Freer,  Charles  Harry  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gambrill,  George  Thomas,  III    Birmingham,  Ala. 

•Gillespie,    James   Vance    San    Antonio,    Texas 

Goad,  James  Melvin    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Greer,    Dan    Cecil Atlanta,   Ga. 

Greer,    Frank  Whited    Shreveport,   La. 

Havens,  Henry  Wilson,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Higginbotham,   Richard   Dana    Watertown,   Mass. 

Hughes,  David  Arwel    Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Ison,  Luther  Oliver   Baker,   Ore. 

Jefferies,  Leon  Loyd   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jervey,  James  Trapier,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 

Kennedy,  Harold  C.  R Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Kirby-Smith,  Ephraim   Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Kirkman,  Caswell  Macon  Thompson,  Jr Helena,  Ark. 

*Kochtitzky,    Otto    Morse,    Jr Columbus,    Miss. 

Knickerbocker,    Charles    Herrick    Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Lamson,    Herbert,   Jr Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Lee,    Warden    Sperry    Dallas,    Texas 

Li)de,  David  Morrison,  Jr Dallas,    Texas 

Lockhart,    David   Armistead    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

McCauley,  Richard  Russell    Atlanta,  Ga. 

McCutchen,  Charles  Edward    Scottsboro,  Ala. 

McKeown,    James    New  Smyrna,   Fla. 

Massey,  Glenn  Henderson,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mayfield,  John  Wofford    Ennis,    Texas 

Moise,   William  Sidney    Carlinville,  III. 

Morris,   George   Lafayette,   Jr Birmingham,   Ala. 

Mullen,   Charles  Gordon,   Jr Tampa,   Fla. 

Murrell,  William  Sutton   Winchester,   Tenn. 

Peck,   George   Heckler    Altoona,  Pa. 

Peebles,  James  Howell,  Jr Greenwood,  Miss. 

Pierce,  David  Eugene    ,  Miami,  Fla. 

Poellnitz,    Richard   Hooker    Greensboro,    Ala. 

Quesenberry,  William  Fitzhugh,  Jr Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Reid,  Robert  Huie,   Jr Houston,    Texas 

Roberts,  Edward  Graham  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robertson,   Heard    Augusta,   Ga. 
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*Robinson,   Wallace   Clark    Dayton,    Tenn. 

Rodney,  Richard  Seymour   San   Antonio,  Texas 

Sams,    Thomas   Alfred    Macon,    Ga. 

Shellman,    Frederick   Reese    Savannah,   Ga. 

Smith,  Charles  Perroncel    Covington,   La. 

Solomon,  J.  D Beans  Creek,   Tenn. 

Stockell,  Mercer  Logan   Donelson,    Tenn. 

*Stoney,  Laurence  O'Hear   Charleston,  S.  C. 

Trapp,  Claude  Wilkes,  Jr Lexington,  Ky. 

Trelease,  Richard  Mitchell,  Jr Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*Tynes,  Walker  Aubrey    Dallas,  Texas 

Vanzant,  James  Houston,  Jr Belvidere,  Tenn. 

Vardell,  James  Cain  Pinopolis,  S.  C. 

Vreeland,  Robert  Lauren    Salamanca,  N.   Y. 

Walker,  Frank  Marion    Birmingham.  Ala. 

Whitaker,  Kenneth  Griffiin,  Jr Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Whitehead,  James  Craig Mason  City,  Iowa 

Williams,  James  Lapier   Kansas  City,  Kans. 

*Wrigley,   Benham  Robert    Peoria,  III. 

Yerkes,  Francis  Huddleston Jacksonville,  Fla. 

FRESHMEN 

Allen,  Edwin  Dibrelle   San  Antonio,   Texas 

(Thomas    Jefferson    High    School) 

Andrews,  Robert  Woollen Memphis,   Tenn. 

(Christian    Brothers   College   High    School) 

Armstrong,  Charles  Mitchell,  Jr Armstrong,   Texas 

(Texas  Military   Institute) 

Atkinson,  Fitzgerald,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 

Baker,  Gus   Layfette    Winchester,    Tenn. 

(Central  High  School) 

Bedell,  Reginald  Hudson,  Jr New  York  City 

(Porter    Military    Academy) 

Betty,  Howard  Gene    Cowan,    Tenn. 

(Central   High  School,    Winchester,  Tenn.) 

Blackwell,  Jack  Henderson Birmingham.   Ala. 

(The  McCallie    School) 
Blakeslee,  Charles  Hugh,  Jr Oak  Park,  III. 

(Oak  Park    and    River    Forest   Township    High    School) 
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Boatwright,  James  Ernest,  Jr Monetta,  S.  C. 

(Christ  School,  Arden,   N.   C.) 

Bosworth,  William  Martin   Dallas,  Texas 

(Highland   Park  High   School) 

Bowen,  Armour  Cromwell,  Jr Memphis,  Tenn. 

(The    Baylor    School) 

*Bryant,  John  Pope    Glendale,   Cal. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 

Bumpous,  Earle  Thomas,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

(Montgomery  Bell  Academy) 

Burger,  Elmer  Marion    Ashville,  Ala. 

(Gadsden,   Alabama,    High    School) 

*Bussey,    Samuel   Mann    Tampa,   Fla. 

(University  of   the  South   1939-40) 

Cage,  Harry  Cato   Monteagle,   Tenn. 

(Sumner  County  High    School,   Portland,    Tenn.) 

Calder,  Robert  Edward,  Jr Wilmington,  N.  C. 

(New  Hanover  High  School) 

Cameron,  0.  Winston    Meridian,  Miss. 

(Meridian   High   School) 

Campbell,  Park  Hunter,  Jr Miami,  Fla. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Campbell,   Robert   Vaughn    Oskaloosa,   Iowa 

(Webb  School) 

Carlisle,  George  Lawson,  Jr Dallas,  Texas 

(University   of   the    South    1939-40) 

Carpenter,   Edward  Waterfall   Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

(Delray  High  School) 

Coleman,  Lee  James,  Jr Burgin,  Ky. 

(University  of  the  South    1939-40) 

*Cotten,  Howard  Brooks  Birmingham,  Ala. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 

Cracraft,  George  Knox,  Jr West  Helena,  Ark. 

(Helena  High  School) 
*'Cullom,  John  Charles    Wilson,  Ark. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 
*Cunningham,  Claude    Corsicana,    Texas 

(University  of  the  South  1939-40) 

Dameron,  James  Russell    Livingston,  Texas 

(University  of  the  South   1939-40) 

Dexter,  Charles  Lamb,  Jr Dallas,   Texas 

(University  of  the  South    1939-40) 

Dodd,  Felix  Campbell,  Jr Nashville,  Tenn. 

(University  of  the  South    1939-40) 
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du  Bois,  Charles  Gautier  Mandan,  N.  D. 

(Mandan  High   School) 

Dunn,   Woodford  Shute    Hendersonville,    Tenn. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 

Eckles,  George   Love    Springfield,    Tenn. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 

Emerson,   Robert  Winchester,   Jr Gulfport,  Miss. 

(Gulfport    High    School) 
Espey,  Ben  Clay    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Duncan    College    Preparatory    School) 

Evans,   George  Kimmons Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Duncan    College    Preparatory    School) 

Fletcher,  Jack  Turner Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

(Sewanee    Military   Academy) 

Flintoff,  Harrold  Rae,  Jr Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Sewanee   Military  Academy) 
Fort,  John  Porter,  Jr Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

(The   Baylor  School) 

Fox,  David   Benedict    Memphis,   Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 

Frith,  Thomas  Poindexter,  III . Lake  Charles,  La. 

(Tulane    University) 

Fuller,  Joseph  Cardwell    Mulberry,  Fla. 

(Mulberry    High   School) 
*Garis,  George  Benjamin    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(University  of    the   South    1939-40) 

Gass,  John Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 
Gerhardt,   John   Paul Bethlehem,   Pa. 

(The  Clark  School,   Hanover,   N.   H.) 
Giehler,  James  Houston    Ottowa,  III. 

(Sewanee     Military    Academy) 

Goelitz,   Harry,   Jr Oak   Park,   III. 

(Oak    Park    and    River  Forest    Township    High   School) 

Gourdin,  Peter  Gaillard,  Jr Kingstree,  S.  C. 

(Porter    Military   Academy) 

Gray,  Charles   McGehee    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

(St.  Petersburg   High    School) 
Gregg,    James,   Jr Greensburg,    Pa. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 
Gresley,  John   Stanley    Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 
Grier,   Samuel  Lycurgus    Hampton,  Va. 

(Hampton   High    School) 
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Grimball,  Berkeley   Charleston,  S.  C. 

(Porter   Military  Academy) 
fGuntherberg,  Thomas  Jacob  .  .  . Beans  Creek,  Tenn. 

(University  of  the  South  1939-40) 

Hammond,  James  Thomas,  III    Germantown,   Tenn. 

(Southwestern,   Memphis) 

Hattendorf,  Richard   Lawrence,  Jr Wheaton,  III. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 

Hawkins,  Paul  Minor,  Jr Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Fa. 

(Berkeley  Springs   High   School) 

Herpel,  Henry  Ketchin    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

(Palm   Beach   High   School) 
Herzog,   Robert   Henry    Oak   Park,  III. 

(Oak   Park    and   River   Forest   Township  High    School) 
Hewson,  Harry  Morris  Clabaugh,  Jr Charlotte,  N.  C. 

(Central    High    School) 

Hiller,  George   Irvine,  Jr Miami,  Fla. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 

Hobson,  Joel  Jones,  Jr Memphis,   Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 
Hooper,  Marion  Anderson   Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Columbia   Military  Academy) 
Horsley,  George   Clifton    Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Sewanee   Military   Academy) 

Hoskins,   John   Stone,  Jr Denver,   Colo. 

(Battle  Ground    Academy) 

Johnson,  Robert  Marvin   Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

(Riverside    Military    Academy) 

Jones,  Charles  Marks,  Jr Albany,  Ga. 

(University  of  the  South    1939-40) 

Jones,  Tudor,   Jr West  Hartford,   Conn. 

(William    Hall    High    School) 

Judd,  Robert  Critchell    Oak  Park,  III. 

(Brown    University) 

Kelley,  William  Ellis   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Southwest  High   School) 

Kizer,  Richard  Dudley  Milan,   Tenn. 

(Castle    Heights  Military    Academy) 
Knapp,  David  Prentice,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 
*Koopman,  Stanley  Anthony Weehazvken,  N.  J. 

(High  Point  College) 

Lang,  William   Aliyn,   Jr Corsicana,   Texas 

(Corsicana  High   School) 
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Leidenheimer,  George  A New  Orleans,  La. 

(Sewanee    Military  Academy) 

Logue,  William  Harry,  Jr Shelbyville,   Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 

Long,  Mahlon  Harris,  Jr Pulaski,   Tenn. 

(University    of    North    Carolina) 

Lucas,  Glenn  Orville,  Jr San  Antonio,   Texas 

(Thomas   Jefferson   High    School) 
Lynch,  David  Lafayette,  Jr Winchester,   Tenn. 

(Central    High    School) 
McFarland,  John  Douglas    Dallas,    Texas 

(Texas    Country    Day    School) 
*Major,  Arthur  Lee,  Jr Birmingha,m,  Ala. 

(University  of    the  South    1939-40) 

May,  Seth  David    Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Birmingham   University   School) 
Meleney,   William   Phelps    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Duncan  College  Preparatory  School) 

Murphy,   Henry  Reginald,   Jr Memphis,    Tenn. 

(University  of  the    South    1939-40) 

Myer,  Clayton  Pittenger    San  Antonio,   Texas 

(Thomas   Jefferson  High    School) 
Nesselrode,  John  Harvey   Kansas  City,  Kans. 

(Missouri    Military    Institute) 
Nicholson,  William  Evan,   Jr Centreville,   Ala. 

(Bibb   County  High   School) 

O'Brien,  Jack  F.,  Jr Tuxedo,  Park,  N.  Y. 

(Rhodes  School,    New   York   City) 
Palmer,  Stephen  Donald    Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Woodlawn    High    School) 
Patterson,   Charles   Terrell Benoit,  Miss. 

(University  of   the    South    1939-40) 

Paul,  James   Howard    Camden,   Ark. 

(Camden   High  School) 
Payne,  Bruce  Ryburn    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Peabody  Demonstration  School) 
Peacher,  Claude  Harold,  Jr Springfield,   Mo. 

(University  of    the  South    1939-40) 

Perry,  William  Crockett   San  Antonio,    Texas 

(Thomas    Jefferson    High    School) 
Pettey,  James  Reeder   Shelbyville,    Tenn. 

(Central   High  School) 
Platter,  Nielsen  Waples Dallas,   Texas 

(St.  Alban's   School   for   Boys) 
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Pless,  James  William,  III    Marion,  N.  C. 

(Marion    High    School) 

Possehl,   Edward  Arnold    Red  Wing,  Minn. 

(Central  High  School) 
Prindle,  Kenneth  Vincent    New   Orleans,  La. 

(Jeffeison   Military   School,    Washington,    Miss.) 
Prior,   Henry   Wolcott    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

(Robert  E.   Lee  High    School) 
Prior,  Robert  Lee,  Jr West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

(Palm    Beach    High    School) 
*Purse,  Ashley  Allgood Chattanooga,   Ten  a. 

(University  of    the  South    1939-40) 

Ragland,  Harvey  Ernest,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 
Reeb,  Llyle  Burrows,  Jr Colonia,  N.  J. 

(University  of  the    South    1939-40) 

Reece,  William  Marsh    Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(Central  High    School,   Winchester,   Tenn.) 
Rembert,  David   Cameron    Dallas,   Texas 

(Highland   Park    High    School) 
Scott,  Henry   Eldon,   Jr Linden,   Ala. 

(Linden   High    School) 
*Seaman,  Henry  Frederick  Amarillo,  Texas 

(University  of    the  South    1939-40) 

*Seibels,  Edwin  Grenville    Columbia,  S.   C. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 
Shaw,  Willie  Joe,   Jr Birmingham,   Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 
Shelton,  John  Robert    Dallas,   Texas 

(University  of  the   South    1939-40) 

Smith,  Hugh  F.,  Ill    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Georgia    Military    Academy) 
Smitherman,   Orland  C Centreville,   Ala. 

(Bibb  County  High  School,  Centreville) 
Spalding,  Philip  Mars    Dedham,   Mass. 

(Dedham  High   School) 

*Speer,  Robert  Corless   Albany,  Ga. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 

Steiner,   Robert  Eugene,   III Montgomery,  Ala. 

(McCallie   School) 

Stephens,  John  Daniel    Dallas,   Texas 

(Highland    Park   High    School) 

Stephenson,   Jack    Birmingham,    Ala. 

(Birmingham    University   School) 
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Stewart,  Lawrence  Fricks Winchester,  Tenn. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 

Stokes,  Walter  Emory    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(University  of   the  South   1939-40) 

Stubbs,  Sidney  Johnston,  Jr St.  George,  Ga. 

(Sewanee  Military   Academy) 

Sullivan,  Claude  Hutcheson,  Jr Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

(Central   High    School,    Charlotte,   N.   C.) 

Sutton,  John  Brannen,  Jr Tampa,  Fla. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Swenson,  Kenneth  Speir    Flushing,  N.  Y. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 

Sylvan,  Gustaf  Jonson   Columbia,  S.  C. 

(Sewanee    Military    Academy) 

Tallichet,  David  Compton    Dallas,  Texas 

(Highland  Park  High   School) 
*Tipton,  Edmond  Marshall    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(University  of   the  South   1939-40) 
Trapp,  David  Morton    Lexington,  Ky. 

(University  High   School) 

Trippe,   Charles   Tissier    Dallas,    Texas 

(Texas  Country   Day   School) 

Tucker,  John  Randolph,  Jr Welch,  W.  Fa. 

(Virginia    Episcopal   School) 

Vardell,  William   Gadsden,  Jr Summerville,   S.   C. 

(Summerville  High  School) 
tVaught,  James  Brown Atlanta,  Ga 

(University  of  the  South  1939-40) 

Wagner,  Willard  Burch,  II   '  Houston,  Texas 

(Lamar  Senior  High  School) 
Walker,  John  Robert   Washington,  D.  C. 

(University   of  the   South    1939-40) 

*Wetzel,  John  Townsend Spirngfield,  Mo. 

(University  of   the  South    1939-40) 

Whiteside,   Vernon   Burleigh Pass-A-Grille,   Fla. 

(McCallie   School) 
Wicks,  Franklin  Owen    Baltimore,  Md 

(Baltimore  City  College  High  School) 
Williams,  David  Joseph    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(The  Adelphi  Academy) 
Williams,  Porter,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 

^Charleston  High  School) 
Williams,  Silas,  Jr Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

(The   Baylor   School) 
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Wingate,  Millard   Barrett,  Jr Immokalee,  Fla. 

(Riverside    Military  Academy) 
*Winn,  Herbert  Eugene   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(University   of  the    South    1939-40) 

Wood,  Milton  LeGrand,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala 

(Sidney    Lanier   High    School) 

Woods,  George  Albert   Pelham  Manor,  N.   Y. 

(The   Tutoring  School,    New    York   City) 

*Yochem,  John   Henry    San   Antonio,    Texas 

(University  of  the  South   1939-40) 

Young,  William  Clyde   Powhatan,  Ala. 

(West    Jefferson    High   School,    Quinton,    Ala) 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Cureton,  Peter  Franklin,  Jr.  B.A Greenville,  S.  C. 

Hays,  Rev.  Walter  L Monteagle,   Tenn. 

Hicks,    Rev.    Lawrence    Baxter Pelham,    Tenn. 

Hopper,  J.  F.  Gordon    Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Kennaugh,  Robert  Quayle  Ava,  Mo. 

Kirchhoffer,  Richard  Ainslie,  Jr.,  B.  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walz,  Henry  Herman    Evanston,  111. 

*Not  promoted  due  to  deficiency  in  chapel  attendance. 
tEnteretd  Second  Semester. 


SUMMARY 

Seniors    32 

Juniors    .  . .  ., 59 

Sophomores    77 

Freshmen    147 

Special  Students   7 

TOTAL 322 


CALENDAR— School  of  Theology 


SCHOLASTIC  YEAR,  1941-1942 
1941 

September,    16,   Tuesday Matriculation    and    Registration    of    all 

students.  6  p.m.,  opening  service 
in  St.  Luke's  Chapel. 

September  17,  Wednesday First  Semester  begins.  Holy  Commun- 
ion, 7  a.m.,  Morning  Prayer  8:30. 
Classes  9  a.m. 

October  10,  Friday Founders'  Day. 

October    18,    Saturday St.  Luke's  Day. 

November  27,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day — Holiday. 

December  19,   Friday Christmas  Holidays  begin,  12:35  PM- 

1942 
January  6,  Tuesday Christmas    Holidays   end.      Holy    Com- 
munion, 7  A.M. 

February  3  to  7 First  Semester  Examinations. 

February  9,   Monday Registration  Day. 

February   10,  Tuesday Second  Semester  begins. 

March  18,  Wednesday Spring    Recess  begins,    12:35    p.m. 

March    26,  Thursday Spring  Recess  ends.     Holy  Communion, 

7   A.M. 

April    3,   Friday Good  Friday. 

April    5,    Sunday Easter  Day. 

May  28,  Thursday Final  Examinations  begin. 

June   1,  Monday Submission    of  Thesis    subjects    for  the 

B.D.  degree  in  1942. 

June    4,    Thursday Commencement  Exercises  begin. 

June    6,    Saturday Alumni    Day.      Corporate    Communion, 

St.  Luke's  Chapel,  8  a.m.  Alumni 
Breakfast,  Magnolia,  8:30  a.m. 

June  8,  Monday Commencement  Day. 
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FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D, 

V  ice-Chancellor. 

BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.D., 

Vice -Chancellor  Emeritus. 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  D.D.,  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS, 

B.D.,  University  of  the   South;   LL.B..,   University  of   Mississippi, 

Professor  of  Philosophy   of  Religion,  Ethics,  Sociology, 

and  Practical   Theology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND, 

M.A.,   University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Interpretation; 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES, 

M.A.,   Ph.D.,   University   of  Pennsylvania;   Th.D.,  Philadelphia, 

Quintard  Professor  of  Theology; 

Librarian. 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES, 

M.A.,   University     of    California;    B.D.,    General     Theological    Seminary; 

D.D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Benedict  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG, 

B.A.,  Cornell, 

Associate  Professor  of  English;  Lecturer  on  Homiletics. 
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The  Rev.  E.  DARGAN  BUTT, 

Director  of  Students'  Mission  Work  Activities;  Lecturer  on  Rural  Work. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  HENRI  MANNING, 
Proctor. 

WILLIAM  VAHRAM  ALBERT, 

Organist. 

EDWIN  LLOYD  BALLINGER, 

Sacristan. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  CHESTER  KILBOURN. 

Student  Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  DuBOSE  BRATTON, 

Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Entrance  and  Schedule. — The  Dean,  and  Professors  Kirkland  and  Yerkes. 
Scholarships. — The  Dean,  and  Professors  Jones  and  Myers. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
Class  of  1941 

Ballinger,  Edwin  Lloyd,  B.A.  (N.  Y.  U.),  New  Jersey Roselle,  N.  J. 

Kilbourn,  The  Rev.  Robert  Chester  (U.  of  Mich.,  U.  of  Fla.), 

South  Florida Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Manning,  The  Rev.  Robert  Henri,  B.A.   (Tulane),  La..  .New  Orleans,  La. 
Packard,  Edwin  Kane,  B.A.  (Harvard),  Mass Belmont,  Mass. 

Class  of  1942 

Baxter,  Edward   Laurence,   B.A.    (Center),  Lexington.  ..  .Frankfort,   Ky. 
Bloomfield,  T.  Clarke,  B.A.  (Penn.  State),  Harrisburg.  .  .  .Altoona,  Penna. 

Butler,  Frank  Newcomb,  B.A.   (Southwestern),  Tenn Memphis,  Tenn. 

Emerson,  James  Withers,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Miss Gulfport,  Miss 

Hall,  Oliver  Morgan,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Miss Greenville,  Miss. 

Hosking  William,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Ala Issaouah,  Wash. 

Jardine,  Joseph  Boyes,  B.S.   (So.  Ga.  Teachers),  Miss Douglas,  Ga. 

Lamar,  Tracy  H.,  Jr.,  B.A.   (U.  of  Fla.)  W.  N.  C Morganton,  N.  C. 

Schuessler,  Carl  Ives,  B.A.,    (U.  of  So.),  Atlanta Columbus,  Ga. 

Smith,  C.  Doyle,  B.A.   (Whitman),  Montana Livingston,  Mont. 

Wyatt-Brown,  Charles  M.,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Harrisburg. Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Class  of  1943 

Barrett,  Wm.  Prentiss,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Lexington Pikeville,  Ky. 

Belford,  Walter  Robert,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Ga Savannah,  Ga. 

Dyer,  Theodore  Kingsbury,  B.E.,  M.S.  (Vanderbilt),  Tenn.  Ridgetop,  Tenn. 

Fay,  Holmes  Amsden,  B.A.   (Emory),  Atlanta Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gilliam,  James  Daniel,  B.S.   (Davidson).  N.C Washington,  D.  C. 

Hanckel,  Wm.  Henry,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Charleston)  S.  C Charleston,  S.  C. 

Price,  Robert  Hampton,  B.A.  (Guilford),  N.  C Price,  N.  C. 

Turner,  Robert  Williamson,  Jr.,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  N.  C.   .  .Nashville,  Tenn. 

Special 

Albert,  William  Vahram  (DuBose),  N.  H Roslindale,  Mass. 

Burns,  Paul  Dodd  (U.  of  So.),  Tenn Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Charnock,  Arnold  (DuBose),  So.  Fla Sanford,  Maine 

*Daley,  John  E.  (DuBose),  So.  Fla Scranton,  Pa. 

Elliott,  Robert  W.  B.,  LL.B.,  D.C.L.  (U.  of  So.,  Columbia),  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Haskin,  Nagel  (G.  W.  U.,  U.  of  So.),  Washington.  .  .  .  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Hopper,  J.  Fayett  Gordon  (U.  of  So.),  Chicago Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Lauenborg,  Alford  Bruce  (DuBose),  So.  Fla Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

tMiller,  Leonidas  Bernard  (Tex.  A.  &  M.),  West  Tex..  .San  Antonio,  Texas 

^Tisdale,  The  Rev.  Charles  Harry,  B.D., Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Williams,  James  Hager,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Miss Sewanee,  Tenn. 

*Enterqd  second  semester.     tWithdrew  in  Sept.     ^Withdrew  in  Feb. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Theology  is  a  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1878  as  a  constituent 
College  of  The  University  of  the  South,  with  the  status 
of  a  Professional  School. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  is  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  for  the  examinations  which  must  be  passed  for  ad- 
mission to  Holy  Orders.  The  required  courses  represent  the 
fundamental  subjects  to  be  presented  by  all  Candidates  for 
Orders. 

The  elective  courses  are  offered  in  order  to  include  addi- 
tional subjects  required  by  the  Canons,  among  which  the 
Candidate  is  given  a  choice,  and  to  afford  more  thorough 
preparation  along  the  lines  of  the  candidate's  special  interest 
and  abilities. 

The  School  aims  to  do  more  than  provide  the  tools  for  the 
achievement  of  a  definite  task.  Its  purpose  is  devotional  as 
well  as  intellectual.  It  endeavors  to  foster  the  ideals  and 
abilities  required  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  An  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  a  balance  be- 
tween the  cultivation  of  ecclesiastical  scholarship  with  a 
sound  and  honest  grasp  of  facts,  and  the  nurture  of  the  spirit- 
ual objectives  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  priestly  charac- 
ter and  pastoral  capacity. 

The  School  is  housed  in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall  (the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault  of  South  Carolina), 
a  distinguished  structure  of  Sewanee  sandstone,  facing  the 
charming  grounds  of  Manigault  Park.  It  contains  the  Li- 
brary, Common-room,  Lecture-rooms,  and  accommodations 
for  thirty  students. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel  was  erected  in  memory  of 
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the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  sometime  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  and  also  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  was  the  gift  of  his  family. 

During  terms,  services  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  Chapel 
as  follows:  7  a.m.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Holy 
Days,  Holy  Communion;  daily  except  Sundays,  Morning 
Prayer  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  Evening  Prayer  at  6  p.m.  There 
is  a  weekly  rehearsal  of  music  for  services  in  the  Chapel. 

The  University  Library  is  accessible  to  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Theology  for  work  in  general  fields  of  reference. 
In  addition,  St.  Luke's  Hall  has  a  special  Theological  Li- 
brary of  some  8,000  volumes  representing  all  departments 
of  sacred  studies.  It  is  being  augmented  each  year  by  the 
purchase  of  carefully  selected  books.  Leading  church  pe- 
riodicals and  diocesan  papers  are  kept  on  file. 

The  suite  of  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Porcher  DuBose,  and  containing  his  library,  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Alumni  for  the  use  of  official  visitors 
and  former  students.  Those  desiring  to  occupy  the  DuBose 
rooms  should  apply  to  the  Dean,  stating  proposed  dates  of 
arrival  and  departure. 

A  bulletin  of  current  developments  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  School  of  Theology,  for  the  information  of  Alumni 
and  friends  of  the  School,  is  published  quarterly  by  the 
student  body. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean, 
assisted  by  the  resident  Proctor. 

All  students  are  required  to  wear  the  gown  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  all  services  and  lectures. 

A  full  report  of  the  standing  of  each  student  will  be  sent 
to  his  Bishop  at  the  close  of  each  Semester. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  who  present  evidence  of  having 
received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  College  are 
received  as  Regular  Students. 

The  Faculty  may  admit  other  applicants  of  sufficient  ma- 
turity and  ability  to  the  status  of  Special  Students.  A  Special 
Student  who  has  been  admitted  as  a  Candidate  for  Holy 
Orders,  and  whose  previous  work  in  the  School  has  been 
satisfactory,  may  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  be  transferred  to 
the  status  of  a  Regular  Student. 

Students  registered  in  the  College  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  in  the  School  of  Theology;  and  theological  students 
may  take  not  more  than  two  courses  in  any  Semester  in  the 
College  without  further  payment  of  fees:  if  more  than  two 
courses  are  taken,  the  University  Tuition-Fee  of  #225.00 
becomes  payable. 

A  blank  form  of  application  for  admission  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request.  The  applicant  should  return  this,  ac- 
companied by  the  following  credentials: 

1.  The  written  consent  of  his  Bishop. 

2.  A  letter  from  his  Rector. 

3.  A  transcript  of  his  college  record. 

4.  If  transferring  from  another  Seminary,  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  that  Seminary,  with  a  transcript 
of  his  record  there. 

5.  If  he  has  recently  been  employed,  a  letter  from  his 
employer  attesting  his  character  and  ability. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  in  advance,  ac- 
companied by  a  remittance  of  #10.00  to  the  Treasurer  of 
The  University  of  the  South  as,  a  room-reservation  fee, 
which  will  be  credited  upon  the  following  Semester's  ex- 
penses. 
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Registration  must  be  completed  promptly  upon  the  day 
of  each  Semester  indicated  in  the  Calendar.  The  penalty 
of  later  registration  is  #5.00.  After  conference  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School,  the  student  concludes  his  financial  arrange- 
ments with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  registers  at 
the  office  of  the  Registrar.  He  may  then  report  to  his 
classes. 

EXPENSES 

The  School  of  Theology  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  The 
cost  of  University  and  Student  Activity  Fees,  room,  board, 
and  laundry,  is  #415.00  per  year. 

For  further  information  concerning  these  charges  and  the 
manner  of  their  payment,  see  page  25  of  this  Catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Certain  scholarships  are  available  to  assist  in  the  ex 
penses  of  students  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Diocesan  funds  for  which  nominations  are  made 
directly  by  a  Bishop,  applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean,  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  applicant. 

Barnwell  Scholarship 

The  income  from  #6,045,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Barnwell,  given 
to  a  student  in  the  Theological  School  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Agnes   Z.   Carpenter   Memorial   Fund 

Established  1934.  The  income  from  a  fund  of  $51,200,  to  be  used  in 
assisting  young  men  from  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mississippi  who  may 
be  Theological  students  at  the  University  of  the  South,  preference  being 
given  to  students  from  Trinity  Parish,  Natchez,  Miss. 
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Caro  Zimmerman  Cleveland  Fund 

In  1904  the  Misses  Zimmerman  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  gave  to  St. 
Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the  Theological  School. 
Beneficiaries  are  nominated  by  the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood.  The  invest- 
ment of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood. 

The  Edmund  D.  Cooper  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  to  be  paid  annually  to  a  student  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  or  in  case  of  his  failure  to  nomi- 
nate, then  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 

The  Alice  M.  Hall  Scholarship 

The  fund  for  this  scholarship  in  memory  of  Alice  Mary  Hall,  Matron, 
was  raised  as  the  result  of  a  movement  among  the  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  Theological  School, "begun  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Hall  on  May  13th,  1913.  The  income  from  the  fund  of  $5,415 
applies  on  the  University  charges  of  a  Theological  student. 

The  Henry  C.  Hall   Scholarships 

Two  scholarships,  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hall,  late  matron  of  St.  Luke's  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  her  brother,  Henry 
C.  Hall.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Miss  Hall,  are  to  be  "candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  pursuing  the 
full  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  Theological 
School.  The  beneficiaries  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arts  from  some  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  University  of  the  South." 

The  Robert  Andrew  Hargrove  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Hargrove;  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to 
a  student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mississippi. 

The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,100,  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia.  A  fund  to  be  held  in 
trust  and  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the  income  thereof 
to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South,  of  a  postulant 
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or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta, 
the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta; 
and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  bound  to  serve  said  Diocese  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in  which  he  was  a 
beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.  Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  established  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Laura 
G.  Hunt,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  in  case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

Kentucky   Memorial    Scholarship 
The  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  U.  Dudley,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Dudley,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  income  from  $5,000,  the  beneficiary,  a 
student   in   the  Theological    School,   to   be   appointed   by   the   Bishop   of 
Kentucky. 

The  Leonidas  Ledbetter  Little  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Theological 
School,  the  beneficiary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
Established,  in  1921,  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Little  of  Ansonville,  N.  C,  in  memory 
of  her  husband. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  (established  1932)  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  of  young  men  when  in 
actual  attendance  as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  or  for 
assisting  a  young  man  in  his  preliminary  education,  upon  written  state- 
ment of  his  intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 

The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  statement 
in  writing  that  it  is  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for  the  ministry 
and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  will  transmit  the  names  of 
applicants  and  their  needs  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund.  (The  present 
trustees  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  the  Mercantile-Commerce  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

Richard  Peters  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Peters,  the  bene- 
ficiary, a  student  in  the  Theological  School,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 
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The  Augustus  Hammond  Robinson  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  #10,000,  established  1933,  by  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Robinson, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  educate  or  as- 
sist in  the  education  of  some  deserving  young  man,  studying  or  prepar- 
ing to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  the 
beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee. 

St.  Andrew's  Scholarships 

Two  scholarships  provided  by  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Manigault,  given  to  students  in  the  Theological  School,  one 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  the  other  by  the  Bishop 
of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

The  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry 

Organized  in  November,  1892,  by  alumni  and  students  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School,  its  object  is  to  increase  and  to  improve  the  supply  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  and  in  case  of  need  to  assist  and  encourage  any 
who  are  pursuing  studies  toward  that  end  in  the  University.  Those  re- 
ceiving such  aid  are  expected  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

Any  student  receiving  financial  aid  during  his  course  is  expected  to 
attain  a  grade  of  at  least  85%  each  year,  if  the  aid  is  to  be  continued. 

Reorganized,  1937. 

President — The  Rev.  Louis  C.  Melcher,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Secretary — The  Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Treasurer — The  Rev.  Ellis  M.  Bearden,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


Waldburg  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  W.  Clinch,  given  to 
students  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Georgia. 
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OTHER  SOURCES  OF  AID 

A  limited  amount  of  employment  is  available  for  credit 
against  University  charges.  Students  who  need  help  along 
these  lines  should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as 
possible  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  There  are  no  opportunities 
for  earning  money  outside  the  University. 


PRIZES 

1.  The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George 
Thomas  Shettle,  of  Hunsingore  House,  Weatherby,  England.  A  prize  of 
$75  is  offered  every  three  years  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  appointed 
by  the  Faculty.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Theology.  Next 
offered  in   194 1-2. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
Greek)  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded  an- 
nually, and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 


REQUIREMENTS 
Courses  of  Study 

The  courses  of  study  are  described  on  pages  121  to  128. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Required  courses,  which  are 
numbered  by  single  digits,  and  (2)  Elective  courses,  which 
are  numbered  by  two  digits. 

All  required  courses  must  be  taken  by  every  student  who 
is  a  candidate  for  the  certificate  of  graduation  or  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Every  such  student  must 
also  take  twenty-four  semester-hours  of  elective  courses.  By 
a  semester-hour  is  meant  attendance  at  class  one  hour  per 
week  for  one  semster. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  and  the  hours  per  week  de- 
voted to  each  course  are  indicated  in  the  following  outline. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 
Junior  Year 


First   Semester 

Language   Course    4 

Old  Testament  1   3 

New  Testament  1 3 

Church  History  1    3 

Theology  1    3 

Practical  Theology  1    1 


Second  Semester 

New  Testament  2  3 

New  Testament  5    2 

Church  History  1   3 

Theology  1   3 

Practical  Theology  1   1 

Liturgies    1    2 

Electives     2 


16 


Middle  Year 


First  Semester 

New  Testament  3    3 

Church  History  2 2 

Theology  2    3 

Practical  Theology  2   1 

Liturgies  2    2 

Theology   5  or 

Religious  Philosophy   1    ....  3 

Electives    2 


Second  Semester 

Old  Testament  2   3 

New  Testament  4 3 

Church  History   3 2 

Theology   2    3 

Practical  Theology  2 1 

Electives    4 


Senior 
First  Semester 

Old  Testament  3    3 

Church  History  4 2 

Practical  Theology  3    1 

Electives    8 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Liturgies   3    2 

Practical  Theology  3    1 

Practical  Theology  4    3 

Electives    3 


H 


14 


GREEK 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  academic  year  an  examinat'on 

will  be  offered  to  all  applicants 


in  New  Testament  Greek 
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for  admission  as  regular  students;  college  records  of  suf- 
ficiently high  grade  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  exam- 
ination. Those  who  do  not  satisfy  this  requirement  must 
take  Greek  A.  Those  who  satisfy  this  requirement  must 
take  another  language  course. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  middle  year  all  regular  students 
will  be  required  to  take  a  general  examination  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  English  Bible.  Those  who  do  not  pass  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  another  examination  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester.  Failure  to  pass  this  examina- 
tion will  entail  loss  of  the  status  of  Regular  Student. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

All  students,  before  graduation,  will  be  required  to  take  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  the  fields  of  the  Bible, 
Church  History  and  Theology. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADUATION 

Regular  students  who  have  completed  all  prescribed 
courses  and  who  have  passed  the  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tion with  an  average  of  at  least  70  per  cent  for  all  work  done 
will  be  recommended  for  a  Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Di- 
vinity. 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  at  grad- 
uation upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
some  approved  college. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  all  the  prescribed  courses 
and  passed  the  Comprehensive  Examination  with  a  general 
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average  of  not  less  than  seventy  percent  (70%),  and  an 
average  of  not  less  than  seventy  percent  (70%)  in  at  least 
eighty  of  the  ninety-five  prescribed  semester  hours. 

3.  He  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  sub- 
ject approved  by  the  Faculty.  This  thesis  shall  be  written 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  in  whose  field  the  sub- 
ject is  chosen,  and  must  be  completed  and  presented  before 
April  16  preceding  the  Commencement  at  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  conferred. 

The  hoods  of  the  degrees  conferred  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology  are  of  Oxford 
shape,  with  purple  cord  cutting  the  colors.  The  hood  of 
the  Graduate  in  Divinity  is  black,  lined  with  white  and 
slashed  with  purple  band.  The  hood  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  is  black,  lined  with  scarlet. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Language  Courses 
GREEK 

A.  Beginners'  Course.    5  hours.     One  Semester. 

B.  Reading  Course  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  Prerequisite:  Greek  A  or 
its  equivalent.     3   hours.     One  Semester. 

HEBREW 

A.  Elementary  Course.  3  hours.    Two  Semesters. 

B.  Reading  Course.  Prerequisite:  Hebrew  A.  2  hours.  Two  Semes- 
ters. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 
Professor  James 

1.     Israel  Before  the  Writing  Prophets. 

A  study  of  the  historical  books  up  to  the  time  of  the  Writing  Prophets, 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  personalities  portrayed  in  them.     3 

hours,  first  Semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  The  Prophetic  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  Prophets  of  Israel  from  Amos  to  Second 
Isaiah.     3   hours,  second  Semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  The  Post-Exilic  Writings. 

A  study  of  the  biblical  literature  generally  assigned  to  the  period  after 
the  exile,  especially  the  Wisdom  Books  and  the  Psalms. 

Note — All  Old  Testament  courses  aim  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  content  and  exegesis  of  the  biblical  books  covered,  and  with 
their  religious  teaching  and  value.  This  necessarily  demands  a  study  of 
the  chief  critical  questions  which  they  present  and  of  the  history  of  the 
periods  with  which  they  have  to  do. 

NEW  TESTAMENT 
Professor  Kirkland 

1.     Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  English;  study  of  the  authorship 
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and  contents  of  the  books;  the  formation  of  the  Canon.     3  hours,  first 
Semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  four  Gospels  in  English.  3  hours,  second  Semester. 
Required  of  Juniors. 

3.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  portions  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  in  Greek.  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problem.  3  hours,  first 
Semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles. 

Reading  of  selected  Epistles  in  Greek,  with  a  study  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
tribution to  Christianity.     3  hours,  second  Semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

5.  The  Fourth  Gospel. 

Reading  of  the  Greek  text,  and  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.    2  hours,  second  Semester.    Required  of  Juniors. 

11.     The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

What  He  built  on,  what  He  contributed,  what  He  teaches  today;  based 
on  a  study  of  the  sources  of  the  Gospels.    2  hours,  one  Semester.  Elective. 

13.  The    Teaching    of    Paul. 

What  he  built  on,  what  he  contributed,  what  he  teaches  today;  based 
on  a  study  of  his  Epistles.    2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

14.  The    Apocalypse. 

Studies  in  the  life  of  the  Early  Church.  1  hour,  one  Semester.  Elect- 
ive. 

16.  The  Catholic  Epistles. 

A  Greek  reading  course,  with  further  study  of  the  life  of  the  early 
Church.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective.    Prerequisite:     Course  3. 

17.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 

Reading  and  exposition  of  the  Greek  text.  2  hours,  one  Semester.  Elect- 
ive.    Prerequisite:     Course  2. 

18.  Exegesis  of   Pauline  Epistles. 

Based  on  the  English  version.     2  hours,  one  Semester. 

20.    Jesus  According  to  St.  Mark. 

A  course  in  the  devotional  study  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.     Its  aim  is  to 
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help   the   student   to   acquire    a    sound   method    of    daily  reflection  upon 
the  historic  Jesus.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective.    (Professor  James). 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  POLITY,  AND 
CANON  LAW 

Professor  Jones 

1.  General    Church   History. 

The  life  and  growth  of  the  Church  Universal  to  the  present  day.  3 
hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  English  Church  History. 

The  distinctive  development  of  the  Church  of  England  from  its  be- 
ginning until   now.     2   hours,   first   Semester.     Required   of  Middlers. 

3.  American  Church  History;  the  History  of  Missions. 

The  founding  and  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Also 
a  review  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning,  concluding 
with  the  motives  and  present  opportunities  of  the  Church's  Mission.  2 
hours,    second   Semester.     Required   of   Middlers. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Canon  Law. 

The  principles  of  the  Church's  organization  and  administration;  the 
Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  conferences 
with  students  on  the  Canons  of  their  respective  Dioceses.  2  hours,  first 
Semester.  Required  of  Seniors.  (For  additional  Elective,  see  Theology 
12). 

11.  Clement   of   Alexandria. 

A  reading-course  in  Patris.ics,  considering  the  condition  of  thought  and 
morals  in  the  early  Church.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

12.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian. 

A  reading-course  in  Patristics,  noting  formative  conditions  of  worship 
and  polity.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

13.  The  Reformation  Settlement. 

The  rise,  conflict,  and  stabilization  of  the  tensions  within  the  Church 
of  England  from  1540  to  1661.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

14.  The  Oxford  Movement. 

The  rise  of  the  "Catholic  Revival"  since  1833.  2  hours,  one  Semester. 
Elective. 
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THEOLOGY 
Professor  Yerkes 

1.  Introduction  to  the   Study  of  Theology. 

The  historical  and  logical  bases  of  the  fundamental  premises  of  Christ- 
ianity. 3  hours,  throughout  the  year.    Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  systematic  presen  ation  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Christfan  Church  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     3   hours  throughout  the  year.     Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  Moral  Theology. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  Christian  Moral  Theology,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  selected  cases.  3  hours,  first  Semester.  Either  this  course, 
or  Religious  Philosophy  1,  is  required  of  Middlers. 

11.  History  of  Doctrine. 

A  history  of  the  study  of  Theology,  and  of  the  development  of  tho 
formulation  of  the  Christian  faith.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

12.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

A  study  of  Christological  problems,  and  of  various  suggestions  for  their 
solution.    2  hours,  one  Semester.    Elective. 

13.  Patristic  Readings. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  early  Christian  theologi- 
cal writers.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

14.  Ascetical  Theology. 

A  study  of  Christian  spirituality,  and  of  the  elements  of  the  devotional 
life.     2  hours,  one  Semester.    Elective. 

15.  Ecclesiology. 

The  development  of  teaching  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  the  resulting  problems;  including  a  study  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

16.  The  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

A  factual,  historical,  and  philosophical  study  of  the  doctrine,  of  rhe 
problems  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  of  various  suggestions  for  their  solu- 
tion.    2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 
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17.  The  Teaching  of  the  Liturgies. 

The  theological  background  of  the  Liturgies  as  representing  the  com- 
mon devotional  approach  of  the  Church.  2  hours,  one  Semester.  Elect- 
ive.   Prerequisite:     a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

18.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  God  presented  by  certain  writers  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  a  comparison  of  those  concepts  with  the  traditional 
Christian  doctrine.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

19.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  St.  Thomas,  illustrated  by 
readings  from  his  writings.  2  hours,  one  Semester.  Elective.  Prerequis- 
ite:    a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 

20.  Sacrifice. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  idea,  with  its  culmination  in 
Christ,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  Christian  life.  2  hours,  one  Semes- 
ter.   Elective. 

21.  The  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  history  of  doctrines  related  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  2  hours,  one 
Semester.  Elective. 

22.  History  of  Religion. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  religions  and  the  history 

of  religion.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 


RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Myers 

I.  Ethics. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Greek  systems,  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  Aristo- 
telianism  and  Platonism,  followed  by  a  study  of  Christianity  and  Ethics 
with  the  Syllabus  of  Theological  Studies  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
in  mind.  3  hours,  first  Semester.  Either  this  course  or  Theology  3  is 
required  of  Middlers. 

II.  Seminar  in  Ethics. 

An  elective  continuation  of  Religious  Philosophy  1,  with  applications 
to  contemporary  problems  of  individual  and  social  morality  such  as  mar- 
riage and  the  family;  civil  society  in  national  and  international  relations; 
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nature  and  the  animal  world;  and  the  relation  of  all  to  God,  the  Supreme 
Reality.     3  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

12.  Philosophy  of   Religion. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  general.  Designed  to  show  the  validity 
of  the  philosophical  basis  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theological,  philosophi- 
cal, and  scientific  thought.    2  hours,  one  Semester.    Elective. 

13.  DuBose's  Philosophy  of  Christianity. 

The  systematic  religious  philosophy  of  Dr.  William  Porcher  Du  Bose. 
2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

14.  DuBose's  Christology. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christianity  based  upon  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  according  to  Dr.  DuBose.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

15.  The   Psychology  of   Religion. 

A  psychological  study  of  religious  phenomena,  including  Mysticism  and 
the  psychology  of  worship.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective. 

16.  Christianity  and  Social  Problems. 

A  consideration  of  contemporary  social  problems  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian teaching.  There  will  be  some  lectures,  but  in  the  main  the  seminar 
method  will  be  followed.  The  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Collge  will 
usually  be  present,  and  outside  speakers,  including  other  members  of  the 
University  Faculty,  will  be  invited  from  time  to  time  to  assist.  2  hours, 
one  Semester.    Elective.     (Professors  James  and  Myers). 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Professor  Myers 
Associate  Professor  Long 

1.  Sermon  Construction. 

First  Semester,  reading  and  analysis  of  selected  sermons.  Second  Se- 
mester, sermon  construction.  1  hour.  Required  of  Juniors.  (Professor 
Long) . 

2.  Sermon    Structure    and  Delivery. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons;  the  analysis  by  the  class  of 
representative  sermons;  the  writing  of  sermon-outlines;  the  preaching  of 
sermons  before  the  class.   1  hour,  two  Semesters.     Required  of  Middlers. 
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3.  Preaching. 

One  student  will  preach  in  chapel  every  week,  with  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  the  sermon  in  class.  Extempore  sermons  and  addresses  before 
the  class.     I  hour,  two  Semesters.     Required  of  Seniors. 

4.  Pastoral  Care. 

Lectures  and  conferences  on  parish  administration  and  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  clergy,  and  the  pastoral  use  of  the  Offices  of  Instruction  and 
other  offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  3  hours,  one  Semester. 
Required  of  Seniors. 

PRACTICAL  WORK 

Every  student,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty  for  a  special  reason,  is 
expected  during  his  course  to  do  work  in  the  missions  of  the  Sewanee 
neighborhood,  or  in  the  Sewanee  parish  church,  or  elsewhere  as  the  Fac- 
ulty many  appoint.  The  Dean  will  assign  students  to  their  respective 
fields  of  work  and  will  keep  in  touch  with  what  they  are  doing.  Mr. 
Butt  will  direct  the  diocesan  mission  work  and  will  meet  with  the  stu- 
dents regularly  for  conference  and  instruction.  He  will  also  give  lectures 
on  rural  work. 

LITURGICS 
Professor  Jones 

1.  Christian  Worship. 

The  history  of  Christian  worship  and  the  evolution  of  liturgical  forms. 
2  hours.     Second  Semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  rationale,  contents  and  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  2 
hours.     First  Semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  Ministration. 

The  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the  use  of  the  special  parochial 
rites  and  services.     2  hours.     Second  Semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

Additional  training  in  ministration  is  afforded  throughout  the  theologi- 
cal courses  by  means  of  the  services  in  the  Chapel,  at  which  the  students 
assist  by  turns. 

11.     The  "Apostolic  Tradition." 

A  study  of  the  formative  influence  of  the  work  of  Hippolytus  upon  the 
historic  liturgies.  2  hours,  one  Semester.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Lit- 
urgies 1-2;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
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12.  Serapion. 

A  study  of  the  "Sacramentary"  of  Serapion,  and  of  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  elaboration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  fourth  century.  2  hours,  one 
Semester.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Liturgies  1-2;  and  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  Greek. 

13.  Gallican  and   Roman  Liturgies. 

A  study  in  the  evolution  of  the  Western  rites.     2  hours,  one  Semester. 

Elective.     Prerequisite:  Liturgies  1-2;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 

14.  Cranmer's  Sources. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  source-material  of  the  two  first  English 
Prayer  Books.  2  hours,  one  Semester.  Elective.  Prerequisite:  Liturgies 
1-2;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1941 


The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D.,  Th.  D., 

Director  of  the  School  and  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Religion. 

The  Rev.  BURTON  SCOTT  EASTON,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  D.D, 

Lecturer  in  New  Testament  Literature. 

The  Rev.  MARSHALL  BOWYER  STEWART,  S.T.D,  D.D., 

Lecturer  in    Theology. 

The  Rev.  FREDERICK  CLIFTON  GRANT,  Th.D.,  D.D., 

Lecturer  in  Judaistic  Literature. 


The  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  established  as  an  ex- 
periment in  1937,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Senate,  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  sessions  of  the  School  are  held  during  five  weeks  of 
each  summer.  The  fifth  session  will  be  held  in  1941,  from 
the  28th  of  July  to  the  30th  of  August,  inclusive. 

The  University  will  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  and  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  for  work  done  in  the 
School. 

The  average  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  will 
be  able  to  complete  two  (possibly  three)  courses  each  sum- 
mer. 

Any  regular  student  or  auditor  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  any  of  the  courses  offered. 

Information  concerning  courses,  degrees,  etc.,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  Rev.  R.  K.  Yerkes, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
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The  fees  of  the  School  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation    and    registration     $  5.00 

Tuition    30.OO 

Total  academic   fees    35-00 

Board  and  room  can  be  provided  for 50.00 

Total  fees  for  one  summer  session  85.00 


The  courses  for  the  session  of  1941  are  as  follows: 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS:    Sacrifice-,     an  Historical  Study. 

A  study  of  sacrifices  in  the  religions  of  Palestine,  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  use  and  development  of  the  idea  in  Christianity.     (Dr.  Yerkes). 

NEW  TESTAMENT:   The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
An  historical  and  exegetical  study.     (Dr.  Easton). 

THEOLOGY:    The  Doctrine  of  God. 

An   historical   study,  with   special   emphasis  upon   modern   theological 
and  philosophical  concepts.     (Dr.  Stewart). 

JUDAISTIC  LITERATURE:     The   Religious  Background  of  the  New 
Testament. 
A  study  of  the  religious,  moral  and  social  content  of  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  Christ.     (Dr.  Grant). 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1940 

Regular  Students 

The  Rev.  James  William  Brettman,  B.S.,  B.D Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  David  S.  Crumley  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Ferguson  Clinton,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  William  Loftin  Hargrave,  LL.B.,  B.D Cocoa,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Duncan  Monroe  Hobart,  B.A Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  John  Stotsenburg  Kromer,  B.S Groton,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  William  Francis  Moses  Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  John  Harvey  Soper,  B A,  B.D Tampa,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  William  Harned  Tinsley,  B.A.,  B.D.  . .  Pikeville,  Ky. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Harry  Tisdale,  B.A.,  B.D New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Leonidas  Widney,  B.A.,  B.D Sewanee,  Tenn. 

The  Rev.  Fred  Gerker  Yerkes,  B.A.,  B.D Starke,  Fla. 

Auditors 

Robert  Chester  Kilbourn   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Edwin  Keene  Packard,  B.A Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Carl  Ives  Schuessler,  B.A Sewanee,   Tenn. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

1940 


Latin  Salutatory 

Erskine  Williams  McKinley,  Jr Birmingham,  Alabama 

University  Oration 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D New  York 

Valedictory  Oration 

Albert  Langhorne  Dade,  Jr Henderson,  Kentucky 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Lyman  Medal  for  Declamation 

Alexander    DuBose    Juhan Florida 

The   Guerry  Medal   for  English 

Bernard  Everett  Wrigley,  Jr Illinois 

The  Jemison  Medal  for  Debate 

Gilbert  Greer   Wright,    III Texas 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 

Haywood    Clark   Emerson North    Carolina 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

Theodore  DuBose  Stoney South  Carolina 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

Clendon    Hunt  Lee Texas 

1940  SENIORS  ELECTED  MEMBERS  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Albert  Langhorne  Dade,  Jr.  Haywood  Clark  Emerson 

Erskine  Williams  McKinley,  Jr. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Science 

John  Norton  Atkins,  Jr North  Carolina 

Albert  Langhome   Dade,  Jr.    {Optime   Merens) Kentucky 

William  Capell  Duckworth,  Jr Tennessee 

William   Morgan    Edwards    Michigan 

Albert    Sydney    Johnson Ohio 

Richard  Ainslie  Kirchhofler,  Jr.    {Optime   Merens) Indiana 

Richard    Stanley   Quisenberry Alabama 

Robert  Galloway  Snowden Tennessee 

Ransom  Varley Alabama 

Breckinridge  Wilmer   Wing    {Optime   Merens) Florida 

Richard  Hunter  Workman Tennessee 

Bachelor  of   Arts 

William    Prentiss    Barrett Kentucky 

Shubael  Treadwell    Beasley,  Jr.    {Optime  Merens) Tennessee 

Walter  Robert   Belford Georgia 

Arch    Bishop,    Jr Tennessee 

Albert    Andrew    Castleberry Tennessee 

James  Walker  Coleman,  Jr.  {Optime  Merens) South  Carolina 

Haywood   Clark  Emerson    {Optime  Merens) North   Carolina 

James   Withers  Emerson Mississippi 

Philip  Wharton  Evans District  of  Columbia 

Kenneth  Roy  Gregg   {Optime  Merens) Missouri 

George  Marshall  Harris,  Jr.   {Optime  Merens) Maryland 

Thomas    Ralph    Hatfield Michigan 

William    Hosking Alabama 

Frank  Newton   Howden Massachusetts 

Alexander    DuBose    Juhan Florida 

Robert    Dalby    Kuehnle Mississippi 

Thomas    Franklin   Morrell Tennessee 

Erskine  Williams  McKinley,  Jr.  {Optime  Merens) Alabama 

John   Martin   Nester Alabama 

Thomas   Tyre  Phillips,  Jr Florida 

Robert  Emmet   Seibels,  Jr South   Carolina 

LaVerne    B.    Spake,    Jr Kansas 
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M.  D.  Cooper    Stockell,   Jr Tennessee 

Theodore  DuBose  Stoney    {Optime  Merens) South   Carolina 

John   Spaulding  Varley Alabama 

Arthur   David  Whittington Alabama 

Gilbert  Greer  Wright,  III Texas 

Bernard   Everett  Wrigley,  Jr.    {Optime   Merens) Illinois 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Charles  Wesley  Adams,  B.A Florida 

Rev.   Cyril   Best,   B.A Illinois 

Alfred  Parker  Chambliss,  Jr.,  B.A South  Carolina 

Rev.   I veson    Batchelor   Noland,  Jr.,  B.A Louisiana 

James    Edward   Savoy,   B.A Georgia 

Charles  Harry  Tisdale,   B.A Louisiana 

DEGREES  HONORIS  CAUSA 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Long  Jackson,  Bishop  of  Louisiana.  .New  Orleans ,  La. 
The  Rev.  Theodore  St.  Clair  Will,  Rector  of  All  Saints'  Church, 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Neely  Carruthers,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 

Nashville,   Tennessee Nashville,    Tenn. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,   LL.D.,   President 

of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eli   Lilly,   Ph.M.,    LL.D Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Doctor  of  Science 

John  Chipman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology Cambridge,    Mass 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Officers,   i940-'4i 

Frank  M.  Gillespie,  'ii,  President San  Antonio,  Texas 

J.  A.  Woods,  '18,  First  Vice-President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  E.  Smith,  '03,  Second  Vice-President Birmingham,  Ala, 

Emmett  H.  Baker,  '17,  Third  Vice-President Macon,  Ga. 

D.  L.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  '35,  Treasurer Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Maurice  A.  Moore,  '23,  Recording  Secretary Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Gass,  '07,  Acting  Organizing  Secretary.   Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

THE  BISHOPS 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Atlanta,  Chancellor  and 
President  of  the  Board. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Bratton,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  R.  Winchester,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Craik  Morris,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Saphore,  D.D.,  Retired  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Capers,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  West  Texas. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Darst,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Harry  T.  Moore,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dallas. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Clinton  S.  Quin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Texas. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Mercer  Green,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Maxon,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Cecil  Seaman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  North  Texas. 
*  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  D.  Wing,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Florida. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Casady,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Albert  S.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lexington. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Scarlett,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gribbin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Middleton  S.  Barnwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Clingman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  P.  Dandridge,  D.D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  C.  J.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Bland  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Gravatt,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Jackson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 
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CLERICAL  AND  LAY  TRUSTEES 

Alabama — Rev.  C.  Capers  Satterlee,  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Atlee  H.  Hoff. 

Arkansas — Rev.  C.  C.  Burke,  C.  L.  Polk,  Jr.,  Ralph  Speer,  Jr. 

Atlanta—Rev.  Charles  Schilling,  Ralph  P.  Black,  Emmett  H.  Baker. 

Dallas — Rev.  L.  Valentine  Lee,  J.  Howell  Shelton,  Jack  R.  Swain. 

East  Carolina — Rev.  Mortimer  W.  Glover,  Jr.,  J.  Q.  Beckwith,  Alonzo 
H.  Jeflress. 

Florida — Rev.  Francis  B.  Wakefield,  James  D.  Ingraham,  Albion  W. 
Knight. 

Georgia — Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  James  M.  Hull,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Setze. 

Kentucky— Rev.  C.  F.  Wulf,  John  E.  Puckette,  Dr.  Gant  Gaither. 

Lexington — Rev.  Allen  Person,  Henry  T.  Soaper,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Knapp. 

Louisiana — Rev.  Caleb  B.  K.  Weed,  D.D.,  L.  Kemper  Williams,  D.C.L., 
Warren  Kearney,  D.C.L. 

Mississippi — Rev.  Joseph  Kuehnle,  Ben  F.  Cameron,  Will  Holmes. 

Missouri — Rev.  Early  W.  Poindexter,  George  W.  Peckham,  Eathan 
A.  H.  Shepley. 

North  Carolina — Rev.  David  W.  Yates,  Godfrey  Cheshire,  W.  Alexander 
Goodson. 

North  Texas — Rev.  Willis  P.  Gerhart,  Joe  Earnest,  C.  G.  Wagner. 

Oklahoma—Rev.  E.  H.  Eckel,  Jr.,  T.  H.  Wiliams,  Jr.,  George  L.  Wat- 
kins. 

South  Carolina — Rev.  Sumner  Guerry,  B.  A.  Moore,  S.  H.  Schoolfield, 
Jr. 

South  Florida—Rev.  William  F.  Moses,  Sidney  H.  Taylor,  J.  C.  M. 
Valentine. 

Tennessee — Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  D.D.,  Hon.  Arthur  Crownover, 
Vernon  S.  Tupper. 

Texas — Rev.  Orin  G.  Helvey,  A.  S.  Cleveland,  Roland  Jones. 

Upper  South  Carolina — Rev.  T.  P.  Devlin,  James  Y.  Perry,  Joseph  E. 
Hart. 

Western  North  Carolina—Rev.  William  S.  Stoney,  Major  L.  Lyons 
Lee,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wilmerding. 

West  Texas—Rev.  R.  N.  McCallum,  Frank  M.  Gillespie,  Joseph  R. 
Murphy. 

Associated  Alumni— Rev.  John  C.  Turner,  Rev.  John  Gass,  D.D.,  Ed- 
mund C.  Armes,  Dr.  Oscar  N.  Torian,  John  B.  Snowden,  II. 
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Discipline    39 

Domain  and  Buildings   20-24 

Dormitories     23 
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Expenses: 

In   the   College    25-28 

In  the  School  of  Theology 25-28 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 130 

Faculty: 

Of  the  University   7-9 

Of  the  College   42-43 

Of  the  School  of  Theology  107-108 

Of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 1 29 

Fees: 

In  the  College  25-28 

In  the  School  of  Theology  25-28 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  130 

Forestry,   Instruction  in    76-77 

Forestry  and  Conservation    60 

Fraternities     40 

French,  Instruction  in   77-78 

German,    Instruction    in    78-79 

Government,  Instruction  in   88-90 

Gownsmen,    Order    of 38 
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Grading  System 50 

Graduate    School    of    Theology     129-130 

Graduate    Schools,    Preparation    for 56-60 

Graduate   Students : 

Admission  and  Requirements    61 

Graduation    Requirements     52-56 

Greek: 

Instruction  in  the  College    79-8i 

Instruction  in  the  School  of  Theology 121 

Gymnasium    23 

Hebdomadal   Board    11 

Hebrew,  Instruction  in   121 

History,   Instruction  in    81-83 

History,  Polity  and  Canon  Law,  Instruction  in    123 

History  of  the  University .  14-18 

Honor   Code    39 

Honors,  Awarded  in   1939-40   132 

Hospital    21 

Laboratory    Fees    25 

Late    Registration    49 

Latin,   Instruction   in 83-84 

Laundry    28 

Law  and  Business,  Preparation  for 56-57 

Library    36-37 

Literary  Societies    39 

Liturgies,    Instruction    in    127-128 

Major  Requirements   53  and  55 

Mathematics,    Instruction   in 84-86 

Matriculation     49 

Medals: 

Awarded  in  1939-40 132 

In  the  College  34 

In  the  School  of  Theology   117 

Minor  Requirements    54  and  55 

Music,  Instruction  in  86 
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Old  Testament,  Instruction  in 121 

Orientation  for  Freshmen,  Instruction  in 86-87 

Pan-Hellenic  Council  40 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 39 
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Philosophy,    Instruction    in    87-88 

Philosphy:  Religious,  Instruction  in 125-126 

Physical   Education,  Instruction   in 90 

Physics,  Instruction  in    91 

Political  Science,   Instruction  in    88-90 

Politics,  Instruction  in   88-90 

Press,  University    41 

Prizes: 

Awarded  in    1939-40    132 

In  the  College  34 

In  the  School  of  Theology    117 

Proctors,  Student  11 

Professional    Schools,    Preparation    for    56-60 

Publications,   Student    41 

Public    Speaking,    Instruction    in 91-92 

Quality  Credits  50 

Quantity  Credits 50 

Re-admission    51 

Register  of  Students: 

In  the  College   94-105 

In  the  School  of  Theology 109 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  131 

Registration   49 

Religious  Influences  38 

Required  Courses  53  and  55 

Scholarships: 

In  the  College   29-33 

In  the  School  of  Theology  1 13-1 16 
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CALENDAR 


SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  1942-1943 
SUMMER  SEMESTER 
1942 

June   15,  Monday Registration. 

July  4,  Saturday Independence  Day — Holiday. 

September  7,  Monday Semester  examinations. 

September  8,  Tuesday Semester  examinations. 

REGULAR  SESSION 

First  Semester 

1942-43 

September    22,    Tuesday Matriculation  of  new  students. 

September   23,   Wednesday Registration  of  Upperclassmen. 

September    24,    Thursday Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

Opening  chapel  service  at  12  noon. 

October    10,    Saturday Founders'  Day,  Commemorative  service 

at  11:45  a.m. 

November  26,  Thursday Thanksgiving   Day — Holiday. 

December    18,    Friday Christmas   holidays   begin  at  noon. 

January    5,    Tuesday Christmas   holidays    end.      Classes    meet 

at  8:00  a.m. 

February    1,    Monday Semester  examinations  begin. 

February    5,    Friday Semester  examinations  end  at  noon. 

Second  Semester 

February   6,    Saturday Registration  for  second  semester. 

February    8,    Monday Classes  meet  at  8:00  a.m. 

March  10,  Wednesday Ash  Wednesday — Chapel   service. 

April   23,   Friday Good  Friday — Chapel  service. 

April    25,    Sunday Easter  Sunday. 

May    28,    Friday Semester   examinations   begin. 

June  3,  Thursday Semester  examinations  end  at  noon. 

June    7,    Monday Commencement  Day. 

SUMMER  SEMESTER 
1943 

June    14,    Monday.. Registration. 

September    6,    Monday Semester  examinations. 

September  7,  Tuesday Semester  examinations. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


L.  Kemper  Williams,  D.C.L.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Chairman, 
*Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Mikell,  D.D.,  Chancellor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Alexander  Guerry,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Sewa- 

nee,  Tenn. 
Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Juhan,  D.D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Maxon,  D.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Clingman,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Rev.  Thomas  N.  Carruthers,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rev.  Malcolm  W.  Lockhart,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rev.   William   S.   Turner,   B.D.,   Winston-Salem,   N.   C, 

Secretary, 
William  E.  Baldwin,  D.C.L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  H.  Shelton,  LL.B.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Benjamin  F.  Cameron,  LL.B.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Alexander  S.  Cleveland,  B.A.,  Houston,  Texas. 


legal  title  of  the  university 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH" 


*Deceased,  February  20,  1942. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  J 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

V  ice-Chancellor. 


BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.  D., 
Vice -Chancellor   Emeritus. 


GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER, 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

D.D.  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament 

Language  and  Interpretation. 

SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE, 

B.A.    (Oxon.);  LL.B.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins, 

Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  History. 

ROY  BENTON  DAVIS, 
B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Missouri, 
F.  B.  Williams  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS, 

C.E.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South,  M.A.,  (Oxon.) 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin. 
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The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Mississippi;  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics  and  Sociology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND, 

B.A.,   University   of   Chicago;    M.A.,   University   of   Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Interpretation. 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN, 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 

Professor  of  Economics. 

JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Retired;  B.  S.  and  Honor  Graduate,  U.  S. 

Military  Academy;    Graduate   U.  S.    Engineering    School, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  STOWELL  McDONALD, 

B.A.,  Harvard;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  LOWELL  PETRY, 

B.A.,  Earlham;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 

Professor  of  Physics. 

*JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER, 

B.S.,  Colorado  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming, 

Professor  of  Forestry. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Th.D.,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School, 

Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity. 

tDAVID   ETHAN   FRIERSON, 

B.A.,  M.A.,   South  Carolina;    Ph.D.,   North   Carolina, 

Professor  of  French. 


*On  leave,  1942-43.     Major,  U.  S.  Engineers. 
tOn  leave,  1942-43.     Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR., 

B.A.,  College  of  Charleston;    M.S.,  University-  of  Pittsburg; 

Ph.D.,   University   of   Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES, 

B.A.,  M.  A.,  M.  L.,  University  of  California;  B.  D.,  General  Theological 

Seminary;  D.  D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  JOHNSON  HALL, 

B.A.,  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 
Chaplain  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG. 

B.A.,  Cornell, 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON, 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT, 

B.A.,  Southwestern  College;  M.S.,  Iowa   State  College; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa, 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ABBOTT  COTTEN  MARTIN, 

B.A..  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR., 

B.S.,  University  of  the   South;  MA.,  North  Carolina, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL  SCOFIELD  McCONNELL, 
A.A.G.O.,  B.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.A.,  Princeton, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Spanish. 

JAMES  EDWARD  THOROGOOD 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  the  South, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  PAYNE  GOVAN 

B.S.,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  M.A.,  Emory;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt, 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
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ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton;  B.Litt.,  Oxford;  Diploma  in  Political  Science,  Oxford, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Politics. 

ROBERT  BELMONT  FREEMAN, 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD, 

B.A.,  B.D.,  University  of  the  South, 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 

HARRIS  CAMPBELL  MOORE, 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee;  M.S.,  University  of  Virginia, 

Instructor  in  Biology  and  Forestry. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  I  I 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY,   B.A.,  D.C.L,  LL.D., 

Vic e -Chancellor    and   President    of    the    Corporation. 

BENJAMIN    FICKLIN   FINNEY,   LL.D., 

Vice -Chancellor   Emeritus. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  JOHNSON  HALL,  B.A.,  B.D., 

Chaplain. 

REYNOLD  MARVIN  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

Health  Officer. 

REYNOLD  MARVIN  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

HENRY  TOMPKINS  KIRBY-SMITH,  M.D., 

HARROLD  RAE  FLINTOFF,  Superintendent, 

Staff  of  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

TELFAIR  HODGSON,  M.A., 
Treasurer. 

*WHITFIELD  WANNAMAKER  WATSON,  B.S., 
Business  Manager,  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

DOUGLAS  LOUGHMILLER  VAUGHAN,  JR.,  B.S., 
Acting  Business  Manager  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

CHARLES  WALTON  UNDERWOOD, 

Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Lands. 

Mrs.  RAINSFORD  GLASS  DUDNEY, 
Registrar. 

Miss  CATHERINE  PORCHER  KIRBY-SMITH 
Secretary  to  the  Vice -Chancellor. 

GORDON  MORRIS  CLARK,  B.S., 
Director  of  Athletics. 

WILLIAM  PORTER  WARE, 

Director  of  Public  Relations. 


*On  leave,  1942-43.     Major,  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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IREL  HALL  HODGES,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S., 
Librarian. 

Miss    LOUISE    FINLEY, 

Associate  Librarian. 

Mrs.  THOMAS  P.  GOVAN, 

Library  Assistant. 

ALBIN  CLIFFORD  THOMPSON, 

Director  of  the  University  Press. 

W.  CECIL  MYERS, 

Manager   of  the    University   Laundry. 

HARRY  E.  CLARK, 
Manager  of  the  University  Supply  Store. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISVVOLD,  B.A., 

Manager  of  the  Sewanee  Union. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  CAMERON,  III,  Read  Proctor. 

JOHN  MAURY  ALLIN 

STERLING  DAVIS  GARRARD, 

TRACY  H.  LAMAR,  JR., 

ARMISTEAD  INGE  SELDEN,  JR., 

JAMES  CAIN  VARDELL, 

FRANK  MARION  WALKER, 

JOHN  TOWNSEND  WETZEL. 

Hall  Proctors. 


HEBDOMADAL  BOARD 

Constituted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  act  as  a  council  of  advice  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  government  of  the  University. 

ALEXANDER  GUERRY, 
V ice-Chanc ellor ,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

GEORGE  M.  BAKER, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FLEMING  JAMES, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

GEORGE  J.  HALL, 

Chaplain 

TELFAIR  HODGSON, 
Treasurer. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE  I 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


TE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  is  a  Christian 
institution,  with  a  clearly-discerned  philosophy  of 
Christian  education,  owned  by  twenty-two  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  no  religious 
restrictions  but  presumes  the  disposition  of  all  members  of 
its  community  to  live  within  the  creative  provisions  of  its 
controlling  concepts.  Young  men  of  all  denominations  are 
enrolled  in  the  student-body. 

The  idea  of  The  University  of  the  South  was  born  in 
a  manifesto  signed  and  published  by  nine  Southern  bishops 
attending  the  National  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  The  leader  in  the  movement  was 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana.  This  declaration  was 
an  invitation  and  an  appeal  to  the  Church  in  the  South  to 
take  steps  to  found  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  because, 
in  the  thought  of  the  bishops'  letter,  "the  establishing  of  a 
Christian  University  by  our  Church  is  a  compelling  neces- 
sity, for  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment  are  the  support  of 
government". 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  message,  the 
bishops  and  the  duly  elected  clergy  and  laymen  of  their 
several  dioceses  assembled  on  Lookout  Mountain  in  Tennes- 
see on  July  4th,  1857,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  The 
University  of  the  South  as  recorded  in  its  history.    This 
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assembly,  which  was  actually  a  meeting  of  trustees,  deter- 
mined by  formal  resolution  to  establish  a  University.  The 
trustees  launched  plans  for  the  great  undertaking,  appointed 
committees  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  work,  and  ad- 
journed to  gather  again  in  the  fall. 

According  to  agreement,  the  trustees  met  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  on  November  25th,  1857.  Here  they  named  the 
institution  which  they  were  to  build  "The  University  of 
the  South",  and  selected  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  on  a  plateau 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  as  the  site  and  home  of  the 
proposed  University.  And  since  that  time  The  University 
of  the  South  has  been  popularly  known  as  "Sewanee". 

At  historic  Beersheba  Springs,  thirty  miles  north  of  Sewa- 
nee, the  Trustees  assembled  for  the  third  time  on  July  3rd, 
1858.  The  charter  of  the  University,  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  on  January  6th  of  the  same  year,  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Further  plans  were 
made  to  open  the  University  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  corner-stone  of  The  University  of  the  South  was 
laid  on  October  10th,  i860.  A  great  concourse  of  people, 
five  thousand  in  all,  gathered  in  the  forest  on  the  Mountain 
top  for  the  impressive  and  significant  ceremony.  The  whole 
scene  was  the  romantic  reality  of  a  magnificent  vision  come 
true.  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia  placed  first  in  the  corner- 
stone a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisiana  formally  laid  the  stone, 
speaking  these  words,  "I,  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Louisiana,  on  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  do  lay  this  coner- 
stone  of  an  edifice  to  be  here  erected  as  the  principal  build- 
ing of  The  University  of  the  South,  an  institution  es- 
tablished for  the  cultivation  of  true  religion,  learning  and 
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virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be  glorified  and  the  happiness 
of  man  may  be  advanced".  The  Honorable  John  S.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina  delivered  the  oration.  Among  the  many 
fine  statements  in  his  splendid  address  this  sentence  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  men  today  as  it  did  at  that  time — 
"Unless  we  are  taught  to  use  them  in  the  right  way,  civil  and 
religious  liberties  are  worthless   and  dangerous  boons". 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  The  conflict  which  raged  for 
four  years  put  an  end  temporarily  to  all  plans  to  build  the 
University.  And  after  the  War  came  reconstruction.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  concept  of  a  great  Christian  University  might 
be  lost  in  the  struggle  of  contending  armies  and  in  the 
chaos  and  uncertainty  that  followed  upon  the  heels  of  bat- 
tle. 

But  the  dream  lived  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
After  the  strife  was  over  and  as  the  South  began  its  valiant 
effort  to  rebuild  itself,  men's  thoughts  turned  again  to  the 
undertaking  which  had  fired  their  imagination.  With  hero- 
ism and  renewed  confidence,  the  Church,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  picked  up  the  threads 
that  had  been  broken  by  the  clash  of  arms  and  knit  them 
together  again. 

And  in  1868  on  September  18th  The  University  of  the 
South  was  opened,  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  students  for 
its  first  session.  There  was  only  one  frame  building  and 
a  wooden  cross.  But  that  was  enough.  Courage  had 
triumphed.  The  University  envisioned  by  the  bishops  in 
Philadelphia  had  been  established.  Since  that  time  seventy- 
four  years  have  passed,  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  a  host  of  men  and  women  loyal  and  devoted  to  Sewanee 
and  her  mission,  years  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  hope  and 
disappointment,  years  of  an  abiding  and  steadfast  faith  not 
to  be  denied.    The  handful  of  students  has  grown.    Buildings 
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have  been  erected  one  by  one.  The  University  of  the 
South  is  now  composed  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  with 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  students,  and  a  Theological 
School  of  forty  students.  Apart  from  and  near  to  the  Uni- 
versity campus  and  under  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  is 
the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  an  excellent  preparatory 
school  of  two  hundred  boys. 

The  first  frame  building  and  others  like  it  of  the  early 
periods  have  gone.  Beautiful  stone  buildings  of  artistic 
design  have  taken  their  place,  twenty-seven  in  all,  and  all 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  mountain  on  which  they  rest. 

The  campus  of  the  University  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
America,  with  its  winding  walks,  green  grass,  and  majestic 
oaks.  Close  by  is  the  mountain's  edge  with  enchanting  views 
of  the  valley  below. 

Here  conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, for  growth  of  mind  and  spirit,  for  enrichment  of  per- 
sonality, for  development  of  nobility  of  character. 

Just  as  the  establishing  of  a  great  Christian  University 
in  1856  was  a  compelling  necessity,  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  The  University  of  the  South  for  the  present 
and  the  future  are  also  a  compelling  necessity.  In  this  day, 
as  in  that  of  the  inception  of  Sewanee,  intelligence  and  moral 
sentiment  are  the  support  of  government  and  society. 
Among  a  society  of  free  people  there  must  be  intelligence,  the 
disciplined  mind  endowed  with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  rule  themselves  wisely  and 
justly.  Among  such  a  society  there  must  be  moral  senti- 
ment, a  moral  tone,  the  reality  of  spiritual  ideals  in  order 
that  the  people  may  possess  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation. 

Both  intelligence  and  morality  are  necessary  because  the 
mind  without'  the  control  and  motivation  of  spiritual  ideals 
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is  a  negative  or  a  destructive  agency,  and  because  spiritual 
idealism  without  intelligence  is  weak  and  futile. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  statement  formulated  by  the  University 
Senate: 

"We  are  definitely  committed  at  Sewanee  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  as  a  distinct  unit  in  the  educational  system 
of  our  country,  with  a  contribution  to  make  that  can  be 
made  by  no  other  agency.  In  an  age  when  the  demand 
for  the  immediately  practical  is  so  insistent,  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  imperilled  by  the 
demands  of  vocational  training,  we  adhere  to  the  pure  cul- 
tural function  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  the  train- 
ing of  youth  in  Christian  virtue,  in  personal  initiative,  in 
self-mastery,  in  social  consciousness,  in  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, in  intellectual  integrity  and  scientific  methods  of  in- 
quiry. 

"This  function  can  best  be  performed  in  a  small  college 
through  the  medium  of  a  faculty  of  character  and  distinc- 
tion maintaining  intimate  personal  contact  with  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  students. 

"As  a  further  means,  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  should  not  only  be  of  a  definite  character  but 
seek  consistently  and  positively  the  correlation  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  by  referring  them  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  light  of  which  can  be  seen  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  reaching  up  through  Philosophy  to  the 
knowledge  of  God;  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Geology  as 
a  progressive  revelation  of  the  creative  force  in  the  universe; 
and  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science  looking 
forward  to  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  human 
society  founded  on  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Father- 
hood of  God. 
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"The  well-rounded  curriculum  recognizes  the  importance 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  and  conserves  thereby 
the  best  that  there  is  in  the  past  of  the  race;  it  gives  a  posi- 
tion of  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  together  with  a  training  in  oratory  and  debate,  as 
necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  cur  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions; it  gives  due  recognition  to  Pure  Science,  the  Social 
Sciences,  and  History  as  indispensable  instruments  for  main- 
taining an  intelligent  contact  with  contemporary  life  and 
civilization;  it  includes  Modern  Languages  and  Literature 
as  the  surest  means  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  those  nations  who  share  with  us  the  bur- 
dens of  human  progress;  it  looks  to  the  study  of  Philosophy 
as  the  agency  which  synthesizes  and  unifies  all  departments 
of  human  endeavor.  The  educational  program  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  requires  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  human  body  and  the  necessity  for  its  development  in 
wholesome  and  well-regulated  athletics. 

"Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  religious  faith  is  the  essential 
basis  of  right  conduct  and  as  that  faith  is  best  cultivated 
through  the  aid  of  Divine  Revelation,  The  University  of 
the  South  regards  as  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  its 
ideals  of  cultured  and  useful  manhood,  systematic  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Finally,  as  there  is  no  true 
progress  without  a  goal,  The  University  of  the  South 
states  this  to  be  the  end  and  objective  of  its  effort  in  any 
and  all  of  its  departments:  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  love,  as  interpreted  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ". 
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[EWANEE,  the  site  of  The  University  of  the 
South,  is  located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  about 
midway  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road. The  U.  S.  Highway  No.  64  from  Memphis  and  the 
West  to  Chattanooga  and  the  South  and  East  passes  through 
Sewanee.  The  U.  S.  Highway  No.  41  from  Chicago  to  Flori- 
da connects  with  Highway  No.  64  about  five  miles  north  of 
Sewanee. 

Railroad  tickets  may  be  bought  direct  to  Sewanee  or  to 
Cowan,  Tennessee,  six  miles  from  Sewanee.  Taxi  transporta- 
tion from  Cowan  to  the  University's  campus  is  available. 

Sewanee  has  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph  ser- 
vice, express  and  money  order  facilities,  a  local  bank,  the 
Bank  of  Sewanee,  and  stores  in  the  village  as  well  as  the 
University's  store  on  the  campus. 

The  domain  of  The  University  of  the  South  comprises 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Such  an  extensive  domain,  completely  under  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  University,  provides  a  rare  location  for  a 
University  campus  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion and  athletic  sport  of  all  sorts.  The  climate  is  healthful 
and  invigorating.  The  inhabitants  are  particularly  exempt 
from  malaria  and  pulmonary  troubles. 

The  domain  is  beautiful  in  itself  and,  reaching  in  many 
places  to  the  mountain's  edge,  presents  beautiful  scenes  of 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys. 

All  permanent  buildings  of  the  University  are  built  of 
sandstone  found  upon  the  University's  domain.    The  beauty 
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of  the  domain  and  campus  is  matched  by  the  beauty  of  the 
University's  buildings.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
read  its  pages,  this  book  gives  in  the  following  paragraphs 
a  brief  description  of  each  building. 

The  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. — The  Hodgson  Me- 
morial Infirmary,  the  first  stone  building  for  University  uses, 
was  erected  in  1877.  This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  memory  of  a 
daughter,  was  intended  for  a  library,  but,  owing  to  changes 
in  the  general  plan  for  University  buildings,  was  found  to 
be  too  far  from  the  central  group.  In  1899  this  beautiful 
structure  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  hospital,  with 
wards  for  both  free  and  pay  patients.  In  1908  another  addi- 
tion was  built,  containing  a  well-equipped  operating  room. 
On  February  10,  191 1,  this  hospital,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1908  addition,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions made  it  possible  to  rebuild  on  a  larger  scale  in  1912, 
the  proceeds  of  the  fire  insurance  policy  being  set  aside  as 
part  of  a  permanent  endowment.  The  new  building,  which 
is  equipped  in  conformity  with  modern  requirements,  is 
known  as  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Morris  Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  was  built  in  1878  for 
the  use  of  the  School  of  Theology.  It  contains  a  library, 
three  lecture-rooms,  and  eighteen  studies,  each  study  opening 
into  a  pair  of  bedrooms,  thus  affording  accommodations  for 
thirty-six  students.  The  hall,  attractive  in  itself  as  a  speci- 
men of  architecture,  faces  the  pleasing  grounds  of  Manigault 
Park. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  atone  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  St.  Luke's 
Hall. 
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Thompson  Hall,  named  for  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  Mississippi,  was  erected  in  1883  and  enlarged  in  1901. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Houghteling  of  Chicago  generously  provided 
for  the  remodeling  of  this  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  James  L.  Houghteling.  Known  as  the  Sewanee 
Union,  Thompson  Hall  contains  students'  club  rooms,  a 
sandwich  shop,  an  auditorium  for  lectures  and  dramatic  club 
plays,  and  a  theatre  with  the  latest  sound-reproducing  equip- 
ment for  motion  pictures.  Much  of  the  community  life  is 
centered  in  this  building. 

The  Library  Building,  formerly  known  as  Convocation 
Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  the  University.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1886. 
Through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus,  this  building  was 
furnished  and  equipped  as  a  library  in  1901.  The  tower  that 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  called  Breslin  Tower, 
the  funds  for  its  erection  having  been  donated  by  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Breslin  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Lucy. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  is  twenty-nine  by  thirty  feet  at  the  base,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet. 

In  1935,  the  General  Education  Board  generously  con- 
tributed $25,000  for  the  renovation  of  the  Library.  The 
Reading  Room  has  been  remodeled,  the  basement  has  been 
converted  into  a  modern  fire-proof  stackroom  for  70,000  vol- 
umes and  conference  rooms  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
tower. 

In  1900  the  Rev.  George  William  Douglas,  D.D.,  of  Tux- 
edo, New  York,  placed  in  the  tower  a  clock  and  West- 
minster Chimes  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ferris  Douglas. 

Walsh  Memorial  Hall  contains  administrative  offices, 
classrooms  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
University  Art  Gallery.     This  building,  the  gift  of  the  late 
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Vincent  D.  Walsh,  of  Louisiana,  was  erected  in  1890,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  daughter  Susan  Jessie. 

Magnolia  Hall,  a  building  of  frame  construction,  pro- 
vides a  central  Dining  Hall  accommodating  about  240 
students. 

Dormitories.  Students  of  the  University  are  housed  in 
modern  fire-proof  dormitories.  There  are  five  of  these  build- 
ings for  the  convenience  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  They  are  centrally  located  and  contain  ma- 
tron's quarters,  students'  common  room  and  dormitory  ac- 
commodations for  40  to  60  students  in  each  building.  Hoff- 
man Hall  (built  1921),  Sewanee  Inn  (built  1922),  Can- 
non Hall  (built  1925),  Johnson  Hall  (built  1926),  and  Tuck- 
away  Inn  (built  1930).  This  last  named  building,  besides  its 
dormitory  accommodations,  has  guest  rooms  for  visitors 
and  transients  during  the  academic  year  as  well  as  for  the 
summer  months. 

The  University  has  recently  purchased  the  Ambler  resi- 
dence, a  frame  building,  which  has  been  renovated  and 
equipped  as  a  dormitory  for  students,  and  will  be  known  as 
Gregg  Hall. 

Quintard  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  in  1901,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  by  Mr.  George  Quintard, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  the  same 
city,  the  former  donating  $40,000  and  the  latter  $15,000. 
This  superb  , stone  structure,  the  main  building  of  the  Se- 
wanee Military  Academy,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October 
28,  1919.     It  has  been  rebuilt  with  fire-proof  construction. 

The  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House.  Built  1927.  This 
is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure  containing  accommodations 
for  basketball,  handball,  indoor  tennis,  squash,  shower  baths, 
locker  rooms,  and  equipment  room. 

In  July,  1941,  the  University  leased  for  a  period  of  five 
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years  a  portion  of  the  H.  R.  Francis  farm  on  the  Cowan- 
Winchester  highway,  for  use  as  an  Airport  in  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  program  sponsored  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration.  The  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  made 
an  initial  grant  of  about  $3,500  for  the  construction  of  an 
office,  shop  and  hangar  and  for  grading  and  seeding  the 
runways.  An  additional  grant  of  $1,400  has  been  made  re- 
cently for  the  further  development  of  the  Airport. 

All  Saints'  Chapel.  Used  as  the  devotional  center  of  the 
University.  It  was  designed  by  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Fergu- 
son, and  when  the  complete  plans  of  the  architects  are  car- 
ried out,  All  Saints'  Chapel  will  be  a  magnificent  church  in 
collegiate  Gothic  style. 

The  Carnegie  Science  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  a  handsome,  spacious  sand-stone  building  pro- 
viding ample  accommodations  for  the  departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics.  The  Chapin  Physical  Laboratory 
was  equipped  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Chapin  of  New  York  City.  The  Howard  Chemical  Labora- 
tory was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Giles  Howard  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

In  April  of  1940,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
campaign  for  a  Sustaining  Fund  of  $500,000.00,  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  made  a  grant  of  $25,000.00 
for  the  renovation  of  the  interior  of  Science  Hall,  for  furni- 
ture for  the  building,  and  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory 
apparatus  and  material.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  has 
given  the  University  of  the  South  exceptionally  fine  accom- 
modations and  equipment  for  instruction  and  study  in  the 
field  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  telescope  of  the  "Sewanee  Observatory"  has  been 
temporarily  mounted  on  the  roof  of  Science  Hall.  The 
purchase  of  this  telescope,  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  was  made 
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possible  through  a  generous  donation  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris, 
of  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  these  public  buildings,  the  University  also 
owns  a  number  of  residences  for  accommodation  of  its  of- 
ficers and  faculty. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  University  has  an  adequate  water  supply  which  is 
furnished  by  springs  and  deep  bored  wells.  Periodic  bac- 
teriological examinations  show  purity  and  freedom  from  any 
harmful  bacteria. 
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EXPENSES,  1942-1943 
The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  University  for 
the  scholastic  year,  exclusive  of  Science  fees,  are  as  follows: 

r-Payable  as  follows— \ 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Total  Sept.  22,  '42  Feb.  6,  '43 

Tuition     $250.00        $125.00        $125.00 

University    Fee     75-00  37-50  37.50 

Student   Activity   Fee    20.00  10.00  10.00 

Room    100.00  50.00  50.00 

Board     288.00  144.00  144.00 

Laundry     36.00  18.00  18.00 

Total    $769.00         $384.50         $384.50 


Students  taking  work  in  the  Science  Department  pay  also  the  following 
fees:  In  Chemistry,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  and  a  contingent 
fee  of  $3.00  per  semester;  in  Biology,  a  general  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester; 
in  Physics,  Forestry,  Engineering,  Botany,  a  general  fee  of  $4.50  per 
semester  for  laboratory  courses. 

r- Pay  able  as  follows—* 
School  of  Theology  Total  Sept.  22,  '42  Feb.  6,  '43 

University    Fee     $  50.00        $  25.00        $  25.00 

Student  Activity  Fee    20.00  10.00  10.00 

Room  St.  Luke's   45.00  22.50  22.50 

Board 288.00  144.00  144.00 

Laundry    36.00  18.00  18.00 

Total    $439.00        $219.50        $219.50 


The  University  of  the  South  accepts  a  student  only  for 
an  entire  semester  or  for  the  entire  period  of  the  semester 
following  his  admission.  The  full  charges  for  the  semester 
are  due  and  payable  in  advance  upon  entrance  and  payment 
of  all  charges  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  registration. 

The  University  offers,  however,  the  plan  of  payment  of 
semester  charges  in  two  installments  with  an  additional  fee 
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of  $3.00,  or  in  four  installments  with  an  additional  fee  of 
$5.00,  provided  application  for  the  privilege  of  bi-semester 
or  quarterly  payments,  properly  presented,  is  approved  five 
days  before  registration  for  the  semester.  If  the  plan  of  bi- 
semester  or  quarterly  installments  is  followed,  all  payments 
for  the  semester  must  be  completed  five  days  before  semester 
examinations  begin.  It  is  a  regulation  of  the  University  that 
any  student  whose  charges  and  fees,  regular  or  special,  are 
not  paid  in  full  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  semester  ex- 
aminations. 

If  a  student,  after  registration,  is  dismissed  from  the  Uni- 
versity or  withdraws  for  any  cause  except  for  illness,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  University 
or  to  cancellation  of  any  sum  due  and  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  event  of  a  student's  withdrawal  from  the 
University  by  reason  of  illness  and  with  the  advice  and  per- 
mission of  the  Health  Officer,  he  shall  receive  a  refund  of 
one-half  of  all  charges  for  the  period  of  time  from  his  with- 
drawal to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A  student  is  officially 
enrolled  in  the  University  for  a  semester  immediately  upon 
completion  of  his  registration. 

If  a  student  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  charge  account 
with  one  of  the  University's  agencies,  such  as  the  University 
Supply  Store  or  the  Hospital,  this  account  must  be  paid  five 
days  before  semester  examinations  begin.  It  is  customary 
for  the  student  to  present  written  authority  of  his  parent  for 
a  charge  account  at  the  University  Supply  Store. 

The  University  does  not  charge  a  contingent  fee.  Any 
student  responsible  for  damage  to  property  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  repairs  or  replacement.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  parties  responsible  for  damage  to  property, 
then  the  proportionate  cost  of  damages  shall  be  charged 
against  each  student  in  a  dormitory  or  in  the  University,  as 
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the  case  may  be.  All  charges  for  damage  to  property  be- 
come part  of  the  student's  account  for  the  semester  and  must 
be  paid  before  the  semester  examinations  begin.  A  student 
is  requested  to  report  damage  of  property  immediately  to 
the  Business  Manager  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  if  he  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  charge  for  room  includes,  of  course,  cost  of  light  and 
this  is  interpreted  by  the  University  as  the  reasonable  use 
of  electric  current  in  lamps  or  globes  of  customary  size,  and 
which  provide  the  necessary  degree  or  amount  of  light  ac- 
cording to  test  and  check  by  the  Health  Officer.  The  charge 
for  room  does  not  include  current  used  in  over-sized  lamps, 
globes,  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances.  The  Uni- 
versity charges,  therefore,  a  fee  of  #2.50  a  semester  for  each 
electric  cooking  or  heating  appliance. 

The  regular  schedule  of  charges  covers  the  scholastic  year 
exclusive  of  the  Christmas  vacation  and  spring  recess. 

A  room-reservation  fee  of  $10.00  is  required  of  college 
students.  This  is  not  an  extra  charge,  for  this  fee  is  credited 
to  the  student's  semester  room-charge.  A  room  will  not  be 
reserved  without  payment  of  fee.  Old  students  have  choice 
of  room  until  July  1st.  After  that,  each  room  is  reserved  in 
order  of  receipt  of  reservation  fee.  This  fee  will  not  be  re- 
turned unless  room  reservation  is  surrendered  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  registration 
after  the  opening  date  of  each  semester. 

The  student  activity  fee  covers  admission  to  all  local 
athletic  events,  subscriptions  to  student  publications,  and  the 
support  of  student  activities  in  general. 

The  University  fee  covers  general  items  not  included  in 
other  charges. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  University  halls 
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or 'in  halls  licensed  by  the  University.  All  students  are 
required  to  take  their  meals  in  one  of  the  two  University 
dining  halls.  This  provision  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
young  men  who  live  at  home  with  their  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  and  who  attend  the  College  as 
day  students. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  4  sheets,  2  double  blankets,  2  spreads  for 
single  beds,  4  pillow  cases,   12  towels. 

A  graduation  fee  of  #10.00  is  charged. 

The  cost  of  hospitalization  at  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hos- 
pital is  #4.00  a  day  for  University  students.  The  University 
pays  #2.00,  one-half  of  the  charge,  or  a  refund  from  the  stu- 
dent's payment  to  the  University  for  room  and  board.  There 
is  a  special  net  charge,  therefore,  against  each  student  in  the 
Hospital  of  #2.00  a  day.  The  cost  of  operations  and  similar 
services  are  not  covered  by  the  regular  University  charges, 
which  include  the  attention  of  the  Health  Officer  and  other 
general  medical  services. 

The  laundry  fee  covers  laundry  service  for  the  following 
number  of  articles  each  week:  1  Bed  Spread,  3  Collars,  5 
Handkerchiefs,  2  Pajama  Suits,  2  Pillowslips,  2  Sheets,  6 
Shirts,  6  Pairs  Socks,  5  Towels,  4  Suits  Underwear,  and  2 
Wash  Rags.  For  laundry  in  excess  of  this  total  the  Univer- 
sity charges  according  to  the  cost  of  each  article. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

The  following  scholarships  are  available  to  students  of  the 
College,  but  involve  no  remission  of  tuition  fees : 

The  Rosa  C.  Allen  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $14,000.  For  the  benefit  of  Christian 
education..  Recipients  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas. 

The  Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Fund 

A  fund  of  $500  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Trustee, 
the  income  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  poor  and  deserving  boys  in  obtaining 
an  education. 

The  George  Nexsen  Brady  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  the  gift  of  R.  McClelland  Brady  and  Mary  A. 
Berry,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  George  Nexsen 
Brady,  toward  the  expenses  of  a  worthy  student  in  the  University,  prefer- 
ably a  postulant  or  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Hale  Touret,  Bishop  of  Idaho,  during  his 
lifetime,  and  thereafter  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan;  or  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in  the  event  of  no  nomination  being 
made  by  either  of  them  prior  to  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  term. 

The  Margaret  E.  Bridgers   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $6,000,  to  educate  one  or  more  deserving  young  men 
of  promise  in  need  of  financial  aid,  said  beneficiary  to  be  selected  and 
nominated  by  the  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $8,000,  established  1926,  by  Misses  Elvina,  Eliza,  and 
Virginia  Claybrooke,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  sister 
Annie  Wingfield  Claybrooke.  To  assist  in  the  education  of  a  worthy 
Southern  boy  of  American  birth,  preferably  a  postulant  or  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University. 

The    Columbus,    Ga.,    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  of  New  York.     Originally  this  was  a  graduate  scholarship,  but  in 
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1936,  by  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Peabody  transferred  it  from 
a  graduate  scholarship  to  an  undergraduate  scholarship  in  the  College. 
The  beneficiary  to  be  named  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles  Cross  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Myra  Adelia  Craigmiles 
Cross,  to  assist  in  the  education  of  needy  and  worthy  students  to  be 
selected  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  University.  Established  193 1. 

The  Byrd  Douglas  Fund 

The  income  of  property  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  to  aid  in  the  education  of  deserving  Tennessee  boys,  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Bishop  Dudley   Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  Aldrich  of  New  York 
City,  in  memory  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Chancellor  of  this  University.  The 
beneficiaries  are  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Rosalie  Quitman  Duncan  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $3,000  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Misses  Eva  C. 
and  Alice  Quitman  Lovell,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  some  student  at  the  University  of  the  South,  and  to 
be  awarded  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  said  University. 

The  Florida  Scholarship 

The  income  of  property,  valued  at  $10,000,  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mrs.  Anastasia  Howard.  The  beneficiary  is  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  William  A.  and  Harriet  Goodwyn  Endowment  Fund 

The  income  from  $11,000,  the  gift  of  the  late  Judge  William  A.  Good- 
wyn, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Goodwyn,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  one  or  more  worthy  students  who  could  not  otherwise  defray 
their  college  expenses. 

The  James   Hill   Scholarships 

The  James  Hill  Scholarships  are  provided  by  the  income  from  a  bequest 
of  $39,000,  made  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Mississippi,  for  educating  promis- 
ing young  men  of  marked  ability  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  defray  their  college  expenses. 
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The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  Income  from  a  fund  of  #5,100  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  La  Grange,  Troup  County,  Georgia.  A  fund 
to  be  held  in  trust  and  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the 
income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
of  a  postulant  or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta,  the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta;  and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  bound  to  serve  said  Diocese 
after  his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in 
which  he  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.  Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1929,  by  Airs.  Laura  G.  Hunt,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  memory  of  her  husband.  For  postulants  or  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

The  George  Shall  Kausler  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  #6,500,  established  in  1938  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Kausler,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  assist 
in  the  education  of  a  needy  boy.  When  possible,  a  New  Orleans  or  Louisi- 
ana youth  to  be  favored.  The  recipient  to  know  in  whose  name  the  schol- 
arship functions. 

The  Minna  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund  Scholarship 

The  income  from  #1,000,  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mountain  boys. 
Established  in  193 1  by  the  Convocation  of  Scranton  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  #5,000,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Overton  Lea,  of  Nash- 
ville, as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Overton  Lea,  Jr.,  an  alumnus  of  this 
University. 

The  Lewis  G.  Nelson  Scholarship 
Established   1932 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  #5,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
tuition  and  if  necessary  the  support  of  young  men  when  in  actual  at- 
tendance as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  or  for  assisting  a 
young  man  in  his  preliminary  education  upon  written  statement  of  his 
intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 
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The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  state- 
ment in  writing  that  it  is  his  or  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for 
the  ministry  and  submit  same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  Northern  Students'  Fund 

The  income  from  a  fund  ($3,381.66)  originated  by  the  Sigma  Phi  Fra- 
ternity to  assist  worthy  students  from  the  North.  Beneficiaries  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  residents  of  Northern  States. 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1924,  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Renshaw  O'Connor  in  memory  of  her  husband;  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  attainment,  the  beneficiary  to  be 
nominated  annually  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Burr  James  Ramage  Fund 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Page  Ramage  there  was  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $8,550.81  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the 
Academic  course  for  such  students  and  under  such  conditions,  limitations, 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  faculty  of  the  University  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt.  The  said  scholarship  shall  be  known  as  the  Burr  James 
Ramage  Scholarship  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

The   Benjamin   Strother  Memorial   Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  established  1926,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Strother,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  memory  of  her  son.  Nominations  to  be  made  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina  from 
among  worthy  boys  resident  in  said  Diocese,  preference  being  given  to 
boys  of  Edgefield  County. 

The  Laurence  Moore  Williams  Fund 

The  income  from  #15.000,  established  1934,  by  the  wife,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Laurence  Moore  Williams,  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  University;  to 
be  used  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  University,  preference  being 
given  to  its  use  as  a  partial  scholarship  for  one  or  more  worthy,  needy 
students;  the  beneficiaries  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Frayser  Scholarship  Fund 

A  fund  of  $1,000.00  established  1939  by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  F.  Frayser  in 
memory  of  her  son,  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Frayser,  a  former  student  in  the 
Medical  School  of  this  University.  The  income  from  this  fund  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  some  deserving  student  appointed  by  the 
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Vice-Chancellor.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  shall  agree  to  read  a 
monograph  on  Major  Frayser's  life  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  in  receiving  this  award. 

Other    Sources    of   Aid 

A  reduction  of  tuition  fees  is  also  granted  to  the  sons  of  persons  resi- 
dent at  Sewanee,  or  in  the  County  of  Franklin,  Tennesssee,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  procure  remunerative  work  for  those  who  re- 
quire such  assistance.  Worthy  students  who  wish  special  help  in  theii 
university  course  should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as  possible  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually, 
subject  to  the  conditions  noted  under  the  respective  subjects. 

1.  The  Ruggles-Wright  Medal  (for  French),  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ruggles-Wright,  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
Greek),  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded 
annually,  and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

3.  The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  (for  Social  Science),  founded  by 
the  late  E.  G.  Richmond,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  consists  of  books,  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student 
who  has  made  the  best  record  for  two  years'  work  in  political,  sociological 
and  economic  studies. 

4.  The  Buchel  Medal  (for  Spanish),  founded  by  Mrs.  Otto  Buchel, 
of  Texas. 

5.  The  Jemison  Medal  (for  Debate),  founded  by  Robert  Jemison, 
jr.,  of  Alabama. 

6.  The  Washington  Medal  (for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  student 
of  the  University  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  founded  by 
Mrs.  George  Washington,  of  Tennessee. 

7.  The  South  Carolina  Medal  (for  Latin),  founded  by  Walter  Guerry 
Green,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

8.  The  Guerry  Medal  (for  English),  founded  by  Alexander  Guerry, 
of  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

9.  The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  (for  character),  es- 
tablished by  The  New  York  Southern  Society,  New  York  City. 
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ADMISSION 

The  University  of  the  South  embraces  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Theology.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment. 

The  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  should 
communicate  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  before 
coming  to  Sewanee.  On  his  arrival  he  should  present  him- 
to  the  Dean.  The  entrance  requirements  having  been  met, 
he  should  conclude  his  financial  arrangements  with  the 
Treasurer.  When  the  Treasurer's  approval  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  student  registers  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
and  may  then  report  to  his  classes. 

The  $10.00  room  reservation  fee  should  accompany  the 
application  for  admission  to  the  University. 

DEGREES 

The  University  of  the  South  awards,  on  due  examination, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 
The  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity  are  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
The  University  of  the  South  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Tennessee  College 
Association,  and  the  Southern  University  Conference.  It 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  The  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. The  credits  of  The  University  of  the  South  are 
accepted  by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  first  permanent  stone  structure  erected  in  Sewanee, 
built  by  the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  a  library — a  significant  fact,  emphasizing  the  con- 
ception of  a  library  as  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  University.  This  was  in  1877,  nme  years  after  the  Uni- 
versity opened.  This  building  was  found,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  University  activi- 
ties, and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  90's,  the  Walsh  Me- 
morial Hall  was  completed  as  the  chief  building  for  academic 
purposes,  the  most  frequently  used  books  were  transferred 
to  a  large  room  in  this  building  so  as  to  be  more  accessible. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  this  working  library  and  all  collec- 
tions of  books  belonging  to  the  University  were  removed 
from  the  cramped  quarters  in  Walsh  Hall  to  the  adjoining 
Convocation  Building,  which,  through  the  generosity  of  an 
alumnus,  was  furnished  and  equipped  for  library  purposes. 
This  was  a  fortunate  change,  for  the  present  home  of  the 
library  is  not  only  architecturally  the  most  attractive  of  the 
University's  stone  structures,  but  also  the  physical  centre  of 
the  University  group,  thus  affording  a  natural  focus  of  all 
academic  activities. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  support  of  the  Library,  there  may  be  noted: 

The  Esther  Elliott  Shoup  Book  Fund, — the  income  from 
$2,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Polk  Library  Fund — $15,000.00,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Polk  in  memory  of  his  grandfather  and  father, 
Bishop  Leonidas  Polk  and  Dr.  William  M.  Polk.  The  in- 
come is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Henneman  Memorial  Library  Club,  established  in 
1909  in  memory  of  Professor  J.  B.  Henneman  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  helping  to  build  up  the  library,  has  already 
contributed  more  than  three  hundred  volumes. 
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The  General  Education  Board  recently  contributed  #15,000 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  catalogue  shows  now  53,003  bound  volumes,  besides 
many  more  unbound  or  uncatalogued,  which  are  being  pre- 
pared for  general  use.  The  library  is  a  designated  deposi- 
tory of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government 
The  reading-room,  which  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  is 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  on  six  days  of  the  week,  from 
8  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  and  from  2:30 
p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  cases  around 
the  walls  are  some  6,000  volumes  especially  chosen  for 
ieference.  This  room  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

The  Chapel  is  the  centre  of  the  University's  life,  and  it 
exercises  a  real  influence  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
students.  The  Chaplain  lives  in  close  contact  with  them  and 
is  accessible  to  them  at  all  times. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  College  are  required  to 
attend  daily  chapel  four  times  a  week;  Gownsmen,  three 
times  a  week.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  Sunday 
service  three  times  a  month.  They  are  welcomed  at  all  other 
services,  especially  the  Holy  Communion  at  8  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning  and  7:10  Wednesday  mornings,  the  program 
of  Lenten  Services,  the  Twilight  Service  Thursday  evenings 
and,  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel,  early  Communion  and  daily 
Evening  Prayer. 

The  Student  Vestry  is  a  council  of  advice  to  the  Chaplain 
and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  him  in  furthering  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  students.  There  are  numerous  visitors 
throughout  the  year  who  speak  or  preach  in  Chapel,  and 
hold  conferences  with  groups  of  students  at  the  Chaplain's 
house. 

The  Choir,  ably  directed  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  and  the  group  of  Acolytes  and  Crucifers  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  spiritual  growth.  Credit  towards 
the  degree  is  granted  for  participation  in  the  Choir. 

THE  GOWNSMEN 

Graduate  students,  theological  students,  and  such  students 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  have  attained  Junior 
or  Senior  rating,  are  formed  by  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  an  Order  of  Gownsmen.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  academic  dress  (the  Oxford  cap  and  gown),  and  en- 
joy certain  privileges  and  immunities. 
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STUDENT  CONDUCT 

It  is  expected  that  students  matriculating  in  the  Univer- 
sity will  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen  in  their  relations 
with  their  fellow  students,  give  due  consideration  to  the 
rights  of  others,  and  in  all  their  activities  manifest  a  proper 
appreciation  of  self-discipline  and  individual  responsibility 
as  the  indispensable  foundation  for  a  happy  existence  in  a 
democratic  community. 

Supervision  of  student  conduct  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of 
Student  Proctors,  who  reside  in  the  dormitories  and  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  student  Head  Proctor. 

The  Proctors  in  the  College  dormitories  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Dean  of  the  College;  the  Proctor  in  St.  Luke's,  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

THE  HONOR  CODE 

Students  in  the  University  subscribe,  upon  entrance,  to  an 
Honor  Code,  which  assumes  that  any  adequate  conception 
of  honor  demands  that  a  man  shall  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat.  All 
examinations  are  conducted  under  this  code,  and  violations 
of  the  code  are  referred  for  judgment  to  a  Student  Honor 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  class. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Sopherim,  a  student  society  for  practice  in  writing,  is  the 
Mother  Chapter  of  Sigma  Upsilon,  a  national  literary  society. 

The  Debate  Council,  consisting  of  students  interested  in 
public  speaking,  fosters  both  local  and  intercollegiate  activ- 
ity in  debating  and  oratory. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  University  was  granted  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Charter 
by  the  Triennial  Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember, 1925.  The  Sewanee  Chapter,  known  as  Beta  of 
Tennessee,  was  installed  March,  1926. 
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The  Scholarship  Society,  with  a  more  inclusive  member- 
ship than  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  aims  to  stimulate  student  interest 
in  scholarship. 

FRATERNITIES 

Eight  Fraternities,  or  Greek  Letter  Societies,  have  chapters 
at  Sewanee:  the  A  T  Q,  the  2  A  E,  the  K  2,  the  $  A  0, 
the  ATA,  the  K  A,  the  $  T  A,  and  the  2  N.  Each  of  these 
fraternities  has  a  chapter  house.  They  are  controlled  by  the 
laws  of  the  University  and  by  a  Pan-Hellenic  Council  of 
their  own  representatives.  Students  who  present  fifteen 
units  for  entrance  to  the  University  are  eligible  for  election 
to  membership  in  a  fraternity. 

The  following  Honor  Fraternities  are  represented:  Omi- 
cron  IDelta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  Sigma  Upsilon. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS 

The  University  of  the  South  offers  the  most  extensive 
and  attractive  facilities  possible  for  athletic  sports  and  re- 
creation for  all  students.  These  facilities  include  two  play- 
ing fields  for  football  and  baseball,  a  quarter-mile  cinder 
track,  two  gymnasiums  completely  equipped,  a  nine-hole 
golf  course,  and  all-weather  tennis  courts.  The  domain  and 
adjacent  area  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  for  hiking  and 
camping. 

*The  University  of  the  South  maintains  an  intercol- 
legiate athletic  schedule  in  varsity  football,  basketball,  track, 
and  tennis  on  a  high  order  and  an  intra-mural  program  in 
all  sports.  The  University  is,  of  course,  not  responsible  for 
any  injuries  from  participation  in  athletic  sports. 

An  Athletic  Director,  a  professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  trained  coaches  direct  the  athletic  sports. 


"*Participation   in   intercollegiate  football   and  basketball   has  been  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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The  control  of  Athletics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Board  of  Control,  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Faculty,  Alumni,  and  Student  representatives. 

VACCINATION 

All  students  are  required  to  present  upon  entrance  a  phy- 
sician's certificate,  showing  that  they  have  been  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  within  three  years  and  against  small  pox 
within  seven  years. 

AUTOMOBILES 
Students  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  College  and 
students  of  the  School  of  Theology  are  allowed  to  own  and 
operate  automobiles,  provided  they  have  the  written  consent 
of  their  parents  and  comply  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
This  department  is  equipped  with  excellent  facilities  for 
the  printing  of  ecclesiastical  and  scholarly  books,  church  year- 
books, diocesan  journals,  school  catalogues,  etc.  It  occupies 
a  commodious  building,  of  the  local  buff-colored  sandstone, 
erected  on  the  University  Reservation. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  a  quarterly  periodical  founded  in 
1892  and  edited  by  the  Professor  of  English  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University,  is  printed  here. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Sewanee  Purple,  a  weekly  paper,  and  The  Cap  and 
Gown,  the  Sewanee  annual,  are  edited  and  published  by 
students. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AiND  SCIENCES 
FACULTY 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  B.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Fie e -Chancellor. 

GEORGE  MERRICK  BAKER,  Ph.D., 
Dean,  and  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

SEDLEY  LYNCH  WARE,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History. 

ROY  BENTON  DAVIS,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  MacKELLAR,  M.A,  LL.M, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

WILLIAM  WATERS  LEWIS,  C.E., 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

HENRY  MARKLEY  GASS,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Acting  Professor  of  Latin 

EUGENE  MARK  KAYDEN,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Brigadier  General  JAMES  POSTELL  JERVEY,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  SKINKLE  KNICKERBOCKER,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

|OilN  .MAXWELL  STOWELL  McDONALD,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  L.  PETRY,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

*JOHN  FREDERICK  MOYER,  M.S., 

Professor   of  Forestry. 


*On  leave,  1942-43.     Major,  U.  S.  Engineers. 
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♦DAVID  ETHAN  FRIERSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  French. 

EDWARD  McCRADY,  JR.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  JOHNSON  HALL,  B.A.,  B.D., 

Chaplain,  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG,  B.A., 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  MARK  SCOTT,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ABBOTT    COTTEN    MARTIN,   M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MAURICE  AUGUSTUS  MOORE,  JR.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

PAUL   SCOFIELD   McCONNELL,  M.A.,  A.A.G.O., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Spanish. 

JAMES  EDWARD  THOROGOOD,   B.A,  M.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

THOMAS  PAYNE  GOVAN,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  BUTLER  DUGAN,  A.B.,  B.Lrrr.,  A.M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Politics. 

ROBERT  BELMONT  FREEMAN,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

HURLBUT  ANTON  GRISWOLD,  B.A, 

Instructor  in  Bible  and  Greek. 

HARRIS  CAMPBELL  MOORE,  B.A,  M.S, 

Instructor  in  Biology  and  Forestry. 


*On  leave,  1942-43.    Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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THE  COLLEGE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Entrance  and  Classification. — The  Dean,  Professors  Gass 
and  Davis  and  the  Registrar. 

Discipline. — The     Dean,     Professors     MacKellar,     Gass, 
Lewis  and  Jervey. 

Rhodes    Scholarship. — Professors    Gass,    Long    and    the 
Dean. 

Schedule. — The    Dean,    Professors    Davis,    Gass,    Bruton 
and  MacKellar. 

Student   Organizations. — The   Dean,   Professor  McCrady 
and  Mr.  Griswold. 
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ADMISSION 

The  normal  time  for  a  student  to  enter  the  College  is  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  September.  He  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Semester  in  June  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Semester  in  February. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  are  admit- 
ted in  either  of  two  ways:  on  examination,  or  on  presenting 
a  certificate  from  an  approved  school. 

The  "unit"  system  is  adopted  in  estimating  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  College.  A  unit 
represents  the  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  high-school 
work  in  one  subject.  Thirty-six  weeks  with  five  forty-min- 
ute periods  each  week,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  constitute 
a  full  year's  work  in  the  subject. 

A  student  applying  for  entrance  to  the  College  must  present  fifteen 
acceptable  units  as  follows:  Four  units  in  English,  two  units  in  Mathe- 
matics (1  in  Algebra  and  1  in  Plane  Geometry  or  2  in  Algebra),  and 
nine   elective   units. 

In  the  elective  units,  not  more  than  three  in  History,  and 
not  more  than  two  vocational  units  will  be  accepted. 

Elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  list  of 
subjects: 
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Subject 

Topics 

'5 

=» 

English,   1st  yr.. .  . 
English,  2nd  yr.. .  . 
English,  3rd  yr 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis 

1 

Rhetoric,   Composition   and  Literature 

T 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 
English   and   American   Literature 

T 

English,  4th  yr 

Reading    and    Critical    Study    of    Specimens    of 
English   and  American   Literature 

1 

Latin    (a),  1st  yr.. 
Latin  (b),  2nd  yr.. 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

Caesar's    Gallic    War,    four    books,    with    Gram- 
mar   and    Composition 

I 
T 

Latin   (c),  3rd  yr. 
Latin  (d),  4th  yr.. 

Cicero,  six  Orations,  Grammar,  Composition .... 
Virgil,  Mneid   I-VI,  Composition,  and  Prosody. 

I 

Greek   (a),  1st  yr.. 
Greek   (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   Easy  Translation 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  with  Grammar 
and    Composition    

I 
T 

Greek   (c),  3rd  yr. 

Homer's    Iliad,    three    books,    Composition,    and 
Prosodv 

I 

German  (a),  1st  yr. 
German  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation 

Grammar,  Composition    (con'd),  and  Translation 

I 

French  (a),  1st  yr. 
French  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition  (con'd),  and  Translation 

I 
I 

Spanish  (a),  1st  yr. 
Spanish  (b),  2nd  yr. 

Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation 

Grammar,  Composition   (con'd),  and  Translation 

I 
I 

Mathematics  (a) . . . 
Mathematics  (b) . . . 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

1 

Algebra — Quadratic    Equations,    Progressions, 
and  the  Binomial  Theorem 

T 

Mathematics  (c) . .  . 
Mathematics  (d) . . . 
Mathematics  (e) . . . 

Plane   Geometry 

Solid   Geometry    

y-i 

Plane   Trigonometry    

% 

History    (a)* 

History    (b) 

History    (c) 

History    (d) 

History    (e) 

American    History    

1 

Ancient    History     

T 

English    History     

T 

Mediaeval   and   Modern   History 

Civics    (when   taught  independently  of  History) 

I 

Text-book  alone,  one  year 

}A 

Full  laboratory  work,  one  year 

% 

Text-book   alone,  one  year 

Y% 

Full  laboratory  work 

Vi 

Physics 

Text-book  alone    

% 

Full  laboratory  work 

% 

Physiography 

Physiology 

Text-book  alone    

Y2 

Full   laboratory   and   field  work 

Text-book  with  laboratory  work 

Drawingt 

Shop  Workt 

Mechanical  and  Projection  Drawing |  1 

Wood-work,   Forging,   and   Machine   Work ji 

*Only  3  units  in  Flistory  will  be  accepted. 
ftdT"  The  Committee  on  Entrance  may  at  its  discretion  accept  proper 
equivalents  for  units  above  listed. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  coming  from  other  standard  colleges  should  show 
detailed  evidence  of  the  work  done  there.  On  this  evidence, 
or  on  the  evidence  of  examination,  Quantity  and  Quality 
credits  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  transferring 
from  other  institutions  must  meet,  upon  entrance,  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  our  own  students.  No  degree  will 
be  conferred  upon  anyone  who  has  not  spent  the  last  year 
before  graduation  in  residence. 

Certificates: 

Certificates  are  accepted  from  the  College  Entrance  Board 
of  New  York;  from  all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  from  schools  on 
the  accredited  list  of  other  recognized  college  associations 
and  of  State  universities  outside  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  Southern  Association;  also  from  schools  not  on  these  lists 
whose  work  is  known  and  approved  by  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee. Certificates,  however,  are  not  accepted  unless  at 
least  15  units  conform  to  our  requirements. 

All  students  who  wish  to  present  certificates  in  lieu  of  ex- 
amination should  write  to  the  Registrar  for  blank  forms  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  attended. 

This  certificate,  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
should  be  mailed  by  him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Registrar  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Students  applying  for  admission  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  who  have  not  previously  had  an  acceptable  certifi- 
cate sent  to  the  Registrar's  office  may  be  deprived  temporarily 
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of  college  privileges  by  the  necessity  of  correspondence  to 
correct  possible  errors  or  omissions. 

Certificates  from  private  tutors  can  in  no  case  be  accepted; 
students  thus  prepared  must  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

Entrance  Examinations: 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  for  those  who  desire 
to  enter  by  examination  during  the  week  previous  to  registra- 
tion for  the  First  Semester.  Candidates  for  such  examina- 
tions must  notify  the  Registrar  of  their  intention  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examinations. 
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THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

The  regular  session  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The 
First  Semester  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
Tuesday,  September  22  and  ends  on  Friday,  February 
5;  the  Second  Semester  begins  on  Saturday,  February  6 
and  ends  on  Monday,  Commencement  Day,  June  7. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

New  students  must  matriculate  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  session  Tuesday,  September  22,  other  students  must 
register  not  later  than  Wednesday,  September  23,  the  second 
day  of  the  session.  *A  student  who  registers  later  than  the 
day  indicated  will  be  required  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  $5.00. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  arrived  at  Sewanee  and 
does  not  present  himself  for  registration,  will  be  charged 
$2.00  for  each  day  that  he  fails  to  register. 

Students  are  also  required  to  register  again  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Second  Semester,  February  6.  Failure  to  regis- 
ter on  this  day  subjects  the  student  to  special  fees. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  without  noti- 
fying the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dean  or  Registrar  will  not  be 
entitled  to  honorable  dismissal. 

THE  SUMMER  SEMESTER 

The  University  of  the  South  will  conduct  a  Summer 
Semester  as  an  integral  part  of  the  academic  year  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  beginning  in  June,  1942. 

The  length  of  the  Summer  Semester  will  be  twelve  weeks. 
The  Summer  Semester  for  1942  will  open  on  Monday,  June 
15  and  will  end  on  Tuesday,  September  8. 


*A11  new  students  are  required  to  take  a  medical  examination  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Health  Officer.  Failure  to  take  the  examination  at  the 
appointed  time  subjects  the  student  to  the  payment  of  the  late  registra- 
tion fee  of  $5.00. 
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There  will  be  four  clock  hours  in  each  class  each  week, 
forty-eight  clock  hours  in  each  class  for  the  period  of  twelve 
weeks.  Three  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  in 
each  course  successfully  completed. 

The  average  schedule  for  a  student  will  be  four  classes, 
sixteen  hours  a  week,  granting  a  total  of  twelve  (12)  se- 
mester hour  credits.  By  special  permission  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  extra  fee  a  student  may  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
schedule  of  five  classes,  twenty  hours  a  week,  fifteen  (15) 
semester  hour  credits. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  certain  courses  in 
Science  will  be  conducted  only  as  year  courses.  A  student 
carrying  a  year  course  in  Science  in  the  Summer  Semester 
will  be  limited  to  one  additional  four-hour  course  which  he 
may  take  only  with  special  permission. 

A  terminal  point  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  most  classes  since  there  will  be  a  number  of 
students  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  college  for  the  twelve 
weeks  of  the  full  semester  and  who  do  not  need  to  attend 
college  for  the  entire  twelve  weeks.  Two  semester  hours  of 
credit  will  be  granted  for  each  eight-weeks'  course. 

Freshmen  will  be  admitted  in  June.  A  satisfactory  pro- 
gram of  freshmen  classes  has  been  arranged  for  the  Summer 
Semester  beginning  in  June,  1942. 

Women  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  for  the  Summer 
Semester.  Full  academic  credit  for  their  work  will  be 
granted  and  recorded,  and  a  transcript  of  their  Summer  Se- 
mester record  will  be  forwarded  to  the  college  they  will  at- 
tend in  the  fall. 

ADVISING  SYSTEM 
Upon  registration,  a  Freshman  is  assigned  to  a  Faculty 
advisor  who  has  general  supervision  of  his  college  course, 
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and  to  whom  the  student  may  refer  any  problem,  scholastic 
or  personal,  which  arises  during  his  Freshman  year. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  uses  the  per- 
centage system  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent  being  required 
for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which  are  given 
upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  or 
more,  Quality  credits  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  A  grade  of  J$  to  84  gives  the  student  one 
Quality  credit  for  each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94 
gives  him  two  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and 
a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives  him  three  Quality  credits  for  each 
Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
semester  grades. 

Quantity  credits  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Semester  Hours. 
The  "Semester  Hour"  is  the  work  of  one  hour  a  week  of 
recitation  or  lecture  throughout  the  Semester.  Two  hours 
of  laboratory  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture. 

STATUS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

A  Freshman  Student  is  a  student  who  has  fewer  than  24 
Quantity  credits  and  fewer  than  18  Quality  credits. 

A  Sophomore  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  24 
Quantity  credits  and  18  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  60 
Quantity  credits  and  54  Quality  credits. 

A  Junior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  60  Quantity 
credits  and  54  Quality  credits  and  fewer  than  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Senior  Student  is  a  student  who  has  at  least  92  Quantity 
credits  and  86  Quality  credits. 

A  Special  Student  is  one  who  by  permission  of  the  Faculty 
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is  admitted  to  certain  classes  without  being  required  to  pre- 
sent the  full  entrance  requirements  or  to  carry  the  number 
of  courses  prescribed  for  regular  students.  Only  students 
of  mature  age  (not  less  than  21  years  of  age)  are  permitted 
to  take  work  in  the  College  as  special  students. 

RE-ADMISSION 

For  Freshmen  the  scholastic  requirement  for  admission  in 
the  following  session  is  18  Semester  hours,  nine  of  which 
must  be  passed  in  the  Second  Semester;  for  upperclassmen 
24  Semester  hours,  twelve  of  which  must  be  passed  in  the 
Second  Semester. 

Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  may  be  absolved  by 
special  examinations  or  by  credits  earned  in  Summer  School. 

CONDITIONS 

A  student  receiving  a  grade  below  70  and.  above  54  in  any 
course  is  considered  conditioned  in  that  course;  and  such 
condition  must  be  removed  by  a  special  examination  on  the 
date  set  for  this  purpose.  Unless  this  is  done  the  condition 
automatically  becomes  a  failure  and  the  course  must  be  re- 
peated in  class. 

Students  desiring  to  take  a  special  examination  must  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  to  the  professor  under  whom  the 
examination  is  to  be  taken,  and  must  present  at  that  time  the 
Treasurer's  receipt  showing  that  he  has  paid  the  special  fee 
of  $5.00.  No  grade  will  be  recorded  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice unless  the  fee  has  been  paid. 
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DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  College  department  are 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  and 
Master  of  Arts  (M.A.). 

Students  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  85  over:  a 
period  of  four  years  are  awarded  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree 
with  the  distinction  of  "optime  merens: 


.}} 


Candidates  for  Degrees 

All  candidates  for  degrees  in  June  must  announce  their 
candidacy  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  October  31  of  their 
Senior  year.  With  this  announcement  the  candidate  must 
present  a  detailed  statement  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  all 
credits  received  and  of  all  courses  being  carried  at  the  time 
of  application.  No  student  who  fails  to  make  this  application 
and  statement  by  the  time  specified  will  be  recommended  for 
a  degree. 

THE  B.A.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES 
Group  Electives 

A — English;  Latin;  Greek;  French;  Spanish;  German. 

B — Economics;  Politics;  History;  Philosophy. 

G — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Biology;  Civil 
Engineering;  Forestry. 

The  choice  of  Majors  and  Minors  as  prescribed  on  pages  56-59  is  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  grouping  of  subjects. 

For  example,  a  student  majoring  in  English,  will  normally  select  his  minor 
subjects  in  Ancient  or  Modern  Languages.  However,  in  exceptional  cases. 
a  student  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  major  Professor,  elect  his 
minor  subjects  in  another  group.  The  determining  factors  is  making  such 
an  exception  will  be  consideration  for  the  student's  special  intellectual 
interests  and  the  feasibility  of  integrating  closely  the  minor  subjects  with 
the  student's  major  sequence. 
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THE  B.A.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality 
Credits,  which  must  be  obtained  as  follows: 


I.  Prescribed  Courses. 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 

English  1-2  and  3-4. 

Bible    1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 

2Foreign  Languages  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social   Science   group    (Economics,  Politics, 

and  History). 
Any   two   courses   in   the  Pure    Science  group    (Biology,    Chemistry, 

Physics,  and  Mathematics). 
Physical  Education.     (Two  years). 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 

(a)  Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as 
a  major:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Economics, 
Politics,  History,  Philosophy. 

In  this  major  subject,  the  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  three  or 


1Students  properly  qualified  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  English  1-2  and  Mathematics  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Students  presenting  two  entrance  units  in  foreign"  language  may  count 
these  units,  provided  they  are  followed  by  an  advanced  college  course,  as 
the  equivalent  of  Foreign  Language  1-2,  in  I  above.  In  such  cases,  no 
hour  credit  is  given  toward  the  degree. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  de- 
gree until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 

However,  if  the  student  fulfills  the  language  requirement  in  I  above,  an 
elementary  course  in  an  extra  foreign  language  may  be  counted  as  a  free 
elective,  with  hour  credit  toward  the  degree. 


4M2 
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four  year-courses,  or  their  equivalent,  chosen  under  the  direction  of  his 
major  professor. 

The  student  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the  major  subject.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  a  bread  liberal  arts  education,  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  in  the  major  subject  should  not  exceed  42  of  the  128 
semester  hours  required  for  the  degree. 

(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  sufficient  courses  in  either 
one  or  two  minor  subjects,  with  not  fewer  than  two  courses  in  each  sub- 
ject, to  make  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the  Field  of  Concentration 
amount  to  seven  or  eight. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  by  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  listed  in  I  above  may,  with  the  exception  of  English  1-2,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  elementary  courses  in  modern  languages,  be  counted  as 
courses  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 

The  remaining  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 


Note: — Students  announcing  their  intention  to  take  a  Theological 
course  as  well  as  the  BA.  degree  are  permitted  to  include  in  their  elec- 
tives 24  Semester  Hours  of  work  in  the  Theological  School. 


i 
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THE  B.S.  DEGREE 

The  full  entrance  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  given  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  128  Semester  Hours  and  120  Quality  Credits,  which 
must  be  obtained  as  follows: 


I.     Prescribed  Courses. 
The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates: 
English  1-2  and  3-4. 
Bible  1-2,  or  Philosophy  1-2. 
2Foreign  Language  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6  in  one  language;  or  1-2  and  3-4 

in  each  of  two  languages. 
Any  two  courses  in  the  Social   Science   group    (Economics,  Politics, 

and  History). 
Any   two   courses   in   the  Pure   Science  group    (Biology,  Chemistry, 

Mathematics,  and  Physics). 
Physical  Education.     (Two  years). 

II.  Field  of  Concentration. 

(a)  Major  Subject. 

At  or  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student  must  choose 
a  Field  of  Concentration  formed  about  one  of  the  following  subjects  as  a 
major:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Biology,  Forestry. 

In  this  major  subject  the  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  three  or 
four  year-courses,  or  their  equivalent,  chosen  under  the  direction  of  his 
major  professor. 


^-Students  properly  qualified  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
head,  omit  English  1-2  and  Mathematics  1-2  by  taking  examinations  in 
these  subjects  for  advanced  standing.  In  such  cases  no  degree  credit  is 
given  for  either  course. 

2Studcnts  presenting  two  entrance  units  in  foreign  language,  may  count 
these  units,  provided  they  are  followed  by  an  advanced  college  course,  as 
the  equivalent  of  Foreign  Language  1-2,  in  I  above.  In  such  cases,  no 
hour  credit  is  given  toward  the  degree. 

Elementary  courses  in  Foreign  Language  do  not  count  toward  a  degree, 
until  the  next  higher  course  has  been  passed. 

However,  if  the  student  fulfills  the  language  requirement  in  I  above,  an 
elementary  course  in  an  extra  foreign  language  may  be  counted  as  a  free 
elective,  with  hour  credit  toward  the  degree. 
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The  student  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the  major  subject.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  a  broad  liberal  arts  education,  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  in  the  major  subject  should  not  exceed  42  of  the  128 
semester  hours  required  for  the  degree. 

(b)  Minor  Subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  major  sequence  the  student  must  choose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  his  major  subject,  in  either  one  or  two  re- 
lated minor  subjects,  sufficient  courses  to  make  the  total  number  of 
courses  in  the  Field  of  Concentration  amount  to  six.  At  least  two  of 
these  six  courses  should  be  in  the  minor  subject  or  subjects. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

Unless  the  student  has  taken  among  the  prescribed  courses  listed  in 
I  above  that  foreign  language  deemed  bv  his  major  professor  the  tool 
necessary  in  the  Field  of  Concentration,  he  must  take  in  that  language 
two  courses  in  advance  of  an  elementary  course. 

(d)  Duplication. 

Courses  in  Pure  Science  and  Mathematics  listed  in  I  above,  may  with 
the  exception  of  Mathematics  1-2  be  counted  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(e)  Comprehensive  Examination. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  take  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  Field  of  Concentration. 

(f)  Gownsmen,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  90  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their  major  profes- 
sor and  the  course  professor,  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
specified  projects  of  work  in  the  nature  of  reading  or  honors  courses,  in 
lieu  of  the  regular  routine  of  class  work. 

III.  Free  Electives. 
The  remaining  courses  necessaiy  to  complete  the   128  Semester  Hours 
may  be  chosen  by  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Schedule  Committee. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GRADUATE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.A. 
and  the  B.S.  degrees,  the  student  may  pursue  a  course  which 
will  prepare  him  for  specialization  in  Law,  Business,  and 
Medicine  as  follows: 
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LAW  AND  BUSINESS 

The  program  of  study  outlined  below  is  recommended  by 
the  departments  of  History,  Economics,  and  Politics  to 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  who  are  planning  their  field 
of  concentration  in  social  science.  It  is  further  recommended 
to  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  schools  of  law,  business, 
journalism,  and  government  service,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  graduate  schools. 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore   Year 

English  1-2   6  English  3-4   6 

Mathematics  or  Science.  .  .6-8  Economics   1-2    6 

Foreign  Language  1-2 8  Politics   1-2    6 

History    1-2    6  Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education   2  Physical    Education    2 

Elective 6  Elective    8 

Total    34  Total     34 

At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  every  candidate  will 
consult  with  his  major  professor  regarding  the  schedule  of 
courses  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Normally,  on 
the  completion  of  the  above  courses,  the  student  will  still 
have  to  achieve  60  additional  credit-hours. 

The  field  of  concentration  in  History,  Economics,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Politics  consists  of  seven  year  courses  or  their 
equivalent  in  semester  courses.'  The  student  is  advised  to  take 
three  year  courses  in  the  major  subject  and  two  courses  in 
each  of  the  two  minor  subjects;  however,  it  is  permissible 
to  have  four  courses  in  the  major  and  three  in  one  minor 
subject. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elective  credit-hours,  students 
are  advised  to  elect  a  sequence  of  courses  related  to  the  so- 
cial sciences,  such  as  literature  and  philosophy,  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  maturity  of  thought  and  expression  and  in- 
tellectual discipline. 

Students  intending  to  take  up  graduate  work  in  the  so- 
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cial  sciences  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  the  two  foreign  languages  required  for 
higher  degrees. 

A  Freshman  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  in  school, 
stands  at  entrance  in  the  highest  third  of  the  Freshman  class, 
may  elect  Economics  1-2  or  Politics  1-2,  provided  he  can 
be  excused  from  English  1-2  or  Mathematics  1-2  on  taking 
the  departmental   examination  for  advanced  standing. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  MEDICINE 

A  student  who  majors  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  following  courses  as  a  Field  of  Concentration: 

Chemistry    1-2  Chemistry  7-8 

Chemistry  3-4  Mathematics   3-4 

Chemistry  5-6  Physics  1-2  or  Biology  1-2 

and  at  least  one  additional  science  course  more  advanced 
than  those  listed  above.  A  student  who  plans  to  enter  a 
graduate  school  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  Chemistry,  should  take  a 
third  course  in  Mathematics  and  one  or  more  advanced 
courses  in  Chemistry  during  his  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
A  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  take 
Biology  1-2,  during  his  Junior  year  and  a  second  course  in 
Biology  during  the  Senior  year. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  of  the  University  for 
the  bachelor's  degree  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  two 
courses  in  French  and  two  courses  in  German.  A  third 
course  in  German  is  strongly  recommended. 

A  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Chemistry  should  take 
the  following  courses  during  his  first  two  years : 
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Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry  1-2  Chemistry  3-4 

English  1-2  English  3-4 

Mathematics  1-2  Mathematics  3-4 

French  1-2  French   3-4 

or  French  3-4  or  French  5-6 

or   German    1-2  or  German  3-4 

or  German  3-4  or  German  5-6 

Philosophy  1-2  Physics   1-2 

or  English  Bible  1-2  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

The  schedule  of  courses  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is 
made  out  near  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  is  based 
on  the  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Note: — A  student  who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  which  does 
not  require  a  college  degree  for  entrance  may  complete  within  a  three- 
year  period,  Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  5-6,  Physics  1-2, 
and  Biology  1-2,  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

A  student  may  complete  within  a  two  year  period  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  a  medical  school  which  requires  only  two  years  of  college  work 
for  entrance  by  taking  Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Biology  1-2,  and 
Physics  1-2,  and  sufficient  courses  in  other  subjects  to  make  the  total 
number  of  hours  completed  each  semester  total  fifteen  to  eighteen.  Such  a 
student  would  complete  the  required  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  a 
summer  school. 

Because  the  courses  which  students  take  in  preparatory  schools  and 
the  entrance  requirements  of  medical  schools  vary  considerably,  a  student 
who  expects  to  enter  a  medical  school  should  consult  with  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  before  he  begins  his  pre-medical  course.  There  will  then 
be  arranged  a  schedule  of  courses  which  when  satisfactorily  completed  will 
admit  him  to  the  medical  school  of  his  choice. 

BIOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE 

All  students  majoring  in  Biology  are  required  to  take 
Mathematics   1-2  and  3-4,  Chemistry  1-2,  and  Physics  1-2. 
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The  Chemistry  and  Physics  courses  are  counted  as  minors 
in  the  Field  of  Concentration.  The  major  field  should  include 
at  least  three  full  years  of  Biology,  and  preferably  four.  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  is  prerequisite  for  most  graduate  work  in 
Biology.  It  is  therefore  recommended  as  part  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  though  it  may  usually  be  taken  (without 
graduate  credit)  after  entering  the  graduate  school.  Two 
modern  languages  (French  and  German)  are  also  strongly 
recommended. 

A  major  in  Biology  in  preparation  for  medical  school 
should  include  Zoology  (Bio.  1-2),  Embryology  (Bio.  3-4), 
Anatomy  (Bio.  5-6),  Physics  1-2,  and  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 

The  arrangement  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Forest  Science  is  an 
approach  toward  a  pre-forestry  curriculum.  This  four-year 
course  of  study  provides  only  for  instruction  in  fundamental 
and  auxiliary  subjects  basic  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  highly  specialized  work  in  technical  forestry.  Profes- 
sional forestry  training  is  not  attempted. 

The  first  two  years'  program  of  study  outlined  below  Is 
recommended  to  students  who  are  planning  their  Field  of 
Concentration  in  Forest  Science.  It  is  designed  primarily 
for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  forestry  or 
conservation,  particularly  as  a  profession,  after  graduation 
from  college.  The  work  is  planned  to  give  broad  training 
in  science  as  well  as  elementary  training  in  forestry. 
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First  Year  Second  Year 

Botany  1-2  Botany  3-4 

English  1-2  English  3-4 

German  1-2  German  3-4 

or  French   1-2  or  French  3-4 

Mathematics  1-2  Mathematics  3-4 

Physical  Education  Chemistry   1-2 

Physical    Education 

The  Field  of  Concentration  consists  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: Forestry  1-2,  Forestry  3-4,  Forestry  5-6,  Botany  1-2, 
Botany  3-4,  Biology  1-2. 
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THE  M.A.  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  only  upon  those 
who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Philosophy,  or 
Science,  from  this  University  or  from  some  other  institution 
of  the  same  standing,  upon  the  completion  in  residence  of  at 
least  one  regular  session  devoted  to  graduate  study  exclu- 
sively. The  work  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  courses 
or  their  equivalent,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  For  the 
major  subject,  three  courses;  for  the  minor  subject,  two 
courses. 

A  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  special  investigation  must 
be  submitted  to  the  major  professor  and  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies  not  later  than  the  ist  of  May  of  the  year 
in  which  the  candidate  presents  himself  for  graduation.  Two 
typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the 
University  Library. 

The  undergraduate  requirement  for  graduate  work  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  three  undergraduate  courses  in  the  major 
subject  and  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent  in  all  under- 
graduate courses  taken  by  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
he  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  BIBLE  and  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 
Chaplain  Hall 
Mr.  Griswold 
*l-2.     English  Bible. 

A  survey  course  of  the  whole  Bible  in  historical  outline;  showing  the 
development  of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
including  also  a  general  introduction  to  the  origin  and  transmission,  back- 
ground and  nature  of  Biblical  literature.  First  Semester,  Personalities  of 
01,d  Testament;  Second  Semester,  Life  of  Christ,  Life  of  St.  Paul  from 
the  Acts  and  selected  Epistles.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Three  hours  credit  for  each  semester.) 

3.  Comparative  Religion  and  Christian  Philosophy. 

An  introduction  to  the  founders  and  literature  of  great  living  religions. 
The  second  half  of  the  Semester  will  be  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  in  the  light  of  the  literature  and  history  studied  in  this 
department.     First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  Church  History. 

A  survey  course  in  church  history  from  the  first  century  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  biography  and  to  the  origin  and  genius  of 
the  principal  churches  in  Europe  and  America.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

Courses  3  and  4  are  electives;  and  one  can  be  taken  without  the  other. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  McCrady 
Mr.  H.  C.  Moore 

1-2.     General  Zoology. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  classification  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  representatives  of  all  the  Phyla  and  most  of  the  Classes  of 
animals.  In  addition  to  this,  for  the  sake  of  students  not  intending  to 
take  further  courses  in  this  department,  an  elementary  survey  of  Physi- 


*Double  numerals  indicate  a  course  which  runs  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  is  given  on  a  year  basis  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Single  numerals  indicate  a  course  which  runs  for  one  semester.  Credit 
is  given  on  a  semester  basis. 
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ology,  Embryology,  Genetics,  and  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Zo- 
ology, is  included.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  zoological 
courses.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours.  (Credit. 
eight  hours.) 

*3-4.     Vertebrate  Embryology. 

The  lectures  cover  the  descriptive  embryology  of  all  the  Vertebrate 
Classes  and  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental 
embryology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  microscopi- 
cal slides,  the  study  of  serial  sections  of  frog,  chick,  and  pig  or  opossum 
embryos,  and  simple  exercises  in  experimental  techniques.  Lectures, 
three  hoars;  laboratory  work,  four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

5-6.     Vertebrate   Anatomy. 

Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of  microscopical  sections  and 
whole  mounts  of  Amphioxus  and  Ammocoetes,  the  dissection  of  a  Henii- 
chordate,  an  Urochordate,  a  Cyclostome,  an  Elasmobranch,  and  a  Mam- 
mal. The  Amphibian  will  already  have  been  dissected  thoroughly  in 
the  Zoology  course;  and  dissection  of  Reptiles  and  Birds  is  offered  in 
the  Honors  Course  (Biology  15-16).  The  entire  second  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  dissection  of  the  cat.  In  addition  to  the  morphological 
data  the  lectures  include  a  discussion  of  their  bearing  upon  questions 
concerning  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Chordates.  Lectures,  three 
hours;   laboratory  work,  four   hours.      (Credit,   eight  hours.) 

7.  History  of   Biology. 

The  origin  and  development  of  Taxonomy,  Anatomy,  Embryology, 
Physiology,  Medicine,  Genetics,  Paleontology,  and  the  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution, are  traced  from  the  Greek  period  to  modern  times.  This  course 
is  given  only  in  the  first  semester.  An  introduction  is  provided  for 
the  philosophical  questions  considered  in  the  following  course.  (Credit, 
three  hours.) 

8.  Philosophy  of  Biology. 

This  Course  is  open  only  to  especially  qualified  students,  and  courses 
1-2  and  7  are  prerequisite.  The  major  epistemological,  ontological,  and 
ethical  problems  with  which  biological  methodology  and  theory  have  to 
deal,  as  unearthed  in  the  History  course,  are  critically  examined,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  their  bearing  on  modern  sociological 
and  religious  questions.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 


*Not  offered  in   i942-'43. 
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*"9.     Genetics. 

The  course  is  concerned  with  both  plants  and  animals,  and  begins  with 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  breeding  data  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
conceptions  of  segregation,  assortment,  interaction,  linkage,  crossover, 
interference,  translocation,  and  deletion.  An  attempt  is  made  to  codify 
these  data  into  a  small  number  of  definitions  and  laws.  Then  follows  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  Genetics  to  Embryology.  Finally,  brief 
attention  is  given  to  practical  application  in  plant  and  animal  breeding 
and  Eugenics.  Those  applying  for  this  course  who  have  not  had  the 
Calculus  are  required  to  take  it  simultaneously.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

*10.     Animal  Physiology. 

Chemistry  1-2  is  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1-2  is  strongly  recommended 
as  a  background  for  this  course.  The  functions  of  blood,  lungs,  excretory, 
digestive,  endocrine,  nervous,  and  muscular  systems,  special  sensory  or- 
gans, and  reproductive  organs  are  considered  in  this  order.  The  course 
is  designed  to  emphasize  the  comparative  point  of  view,  but  human 
physiology  is  given  considerable  attention.      (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11-12.     Graduate  Research. 

Students  qualified  for  graduate  work  will  be  assigned  problems  for 
original  investigation  in  descriptive  and  experimental  embryology,  anat- 
omy, or  physiology,  with  a  view  to  publication  of  results  in  standard 
scientific  journals  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree.  Hours  and  credits  will  be  arranged  by  consultation  with 
the  professor. 

13-14.     Histology  and  Microscopical  Technique. 

This  is  a  one  or  two  semester  laboratory  course  in  which  the  student 
is  required  to  prepare  his  own  microscopical  sections  of  all  the  principal 
tissues  of  vertebrates,  and  of  a  few  tissues  of  invertebrates  selected  to 
illustrate  particular  points.  The  student  will  be  graded  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  slides  prepared,  his  ability  to  identify  tissues  in  test  slides  not 
prepared  by  himself,  and  to  describe  the  distinguishing  features  upon 
which  his  identification  is  b?.sed.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  (Credit,  three 
hours  for  each  semester.) 

15-16.     Honors  Course. 

This  course  is  open  to  graduates,  or  to  undergraduates  who  have  an 
average  of  85  or  better  and  show  special  aptitude  for  independent  work. 
It  may  be  either  a  reading  course  or  a  laboratory  course,  and  its  subject, 


*Not  offered  in  i942-'43. 
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hours,  and  credits  will  be  determined  by  consultation  with  the  professor; 
but  the  credits  will  not  exceed  three  for  each  semester. 

21-22.     General   Botany. 

This  is  a  general  introduction  to  plant  science  and  is  prerequisite  to  all 
other  botanical  courses.  In  includes  a  survey  of  the  classification,  struc- 
ture, and  physiology  of  all  the  Divisions  of  the  Plant  Kingdom,  and  an 
introduction  to  botanical  history  and  theory.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory  work,  four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

23-24.     Plant   Anatomy. 

A  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  structure  of 
Seed  Plants — Angiosperms  and  Gymnosperms — with  reference  to  the  ba- 
sis of  growth  and  ecological  adaptation.  Lectures,  three  hours;  lab- 
oratory work  four  hours.   (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

*25-26.     Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  and  of  the  relation  of 
plants  to  soil,  climate,  and  biotic  environment.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory  work,  four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Davis 

Associate  Professor  Scott 

The  courses  given  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students,  name- 
ly, those  who  are  interested  in  the  science,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  wishing  to  make  its  study  their  life-work;  those 
who  plan  to  enter  a  graduate  school  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chem- 
istry; and  those  who  plan  to  enter  a  medical  school,  or  other 
professional  school,  which  requires  one  or  more  courses  in 
Chemistry  for  entrance. 

Chemistry  1-2,  may  be  taken  by  any  student,  and  is  pre- 
requisite for  the  advanced  courses.  The  first  four  courses 
listed  below  must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Courses  more  ad- 
vanced than  these  need  not  be  taken  in  sequence. 


*Not  offered  in  iQ42-'43. 
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1-2.     General   Chemistry. 

This  is  an  introductory  course,  and  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  necessary  for  entrance.  It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  theories  of  chemistry  and  an  elementary  discussion  of  the  more  com- 
mon metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the  idea  of  in- 
culcating the  scientific  method  of  thought.  The  course  is  prerequisite 
for  additional  work  in  chemistry. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

3-4.     Analytical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  including  the  applications  of  the  various  solution  phenomena. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

5-6.     Organic   Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  The  course 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  take  only  three 
courses  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in 
chemistry  or  enter  a  medical  school.    Chemistry  3-4  is  prerequisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

7-8.     Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  the  fundamental  physical  laws  and 
theories  to  the  phenomena  of  chemistry.  The  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  enter 
a  medical  school.  It  is  prerequisite  for  departmental  recommendation  to 
graduate  schools.  Mathematics  3-4  and  Chemistry  5-6  are  prerequisites, 
but  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours). 

9-10.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  more  difficult  points  of  Courses  1-2,  3-4,  and  7-8  are  stressed,  and 
the  rare  elements  are  taken  up  in  considerable  detail.  Course  7-8  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Lectures,  two  hours.      (Credit,  four  hours). 

11-12.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of  chemistry  up  to 
1870.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  more  complex  reactions  of 
organic  chemistry  are  discussed.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  the  stu- 
dent some  idea  about  research  problems  and  the  methods  of  interpreting 
the  results  of  research.      Lectures,  two  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 
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13-14.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

A  study  of  organic  analysis,  advanced  organic  synthesis,  and  structural 
formula  determination. 
Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

15-16.     Advanced  Analytical   Chemistry. 

A  course  in  which  the  more  difficult  separations  are  made  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively. 
Laboratory,  six  hours.     (Credit,  four  hours). 

17-18.     Problems  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

.A  library  course.  It  should  be  taken  with  Chemistry  11-12  .or  Chemis- 
try 13-14.    (Credit,  two  hours.) 

19-20.     Research. 

The  course  consists  of  conferences  with  the  instructor,  and  an  original 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  number  of  credit  hours 
granted  is  determined  by  the  instructor  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1.  Plane  Surveying. 

The  use,  adjustment,  and  care  of  instruments;  leveling;  measurement  of 
distances  and  angles;  land  surveying;  miscellaneous  surveying  problems. 
First  Semester.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory  and  field  work,  six 
hours.     (Credit,  four  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

2.  Drafting. 

Practice  in  mechanical  or  topographic  drawing.  Laboratory,  four  hours. 
(Credit,  two  hours.) 

Professor  Jervey 

3-4.    Advanced  Engineering. 

The  course  covers  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  Engineering  Materials, 
Component  Parts  of  Structures,  Design  and  Description  of  Simple 
Structures.  Special  emphasis  on  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Highways. 
Prepares  for  Technical  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Prerequisites,  Mathe- 
matics 1-2  and  3-4  and  Physics  1-2.  Three  hours  per  v/eek  throughout  the 
year.  (Credit,  six  hours). 

5-6.     Aerodynamics. 

The  course  covers  the  development,  theory  and  design  of  the  airplane, 
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together  with  chapters  on  construction,  equipment  and  navigation.  Pre- 
pares for  more  advanced  work  in  Technical  Schools;  prerequisites, 
Mathematics  1-2  and  3-4,  Physics  1-2.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.     (Credit  six  hours). 

CIVILIAN  PILOT  TRAINING 

Associate  Professor  Scott,  Coordinator 
The  Civilian  Pilot  Training  program  at  Sewanee  is  part 
of  the  nation-wide  program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration for  the  training  of  student  pilots  in  the  colleges  of 
America. 

The  course  provides  training  sufficient  to  qualify  the  stu- 
dent for  a  private  pilot's  certificate  and  gives  four  semester 
hours'  credit. 

A.  Flight  Practice. 

Thirty-five  to  forty  hours  of  flight  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Instructors:     Clifford  Albrecht  and  Herman  Woodmore. 

B.  General  Service  of  Aircraft. 

Ten  class-room  hours. 
Instructor:     Herman  Woodmore. 

C.  Civil  Air  Regulations. 

Eighteen  class-room  hours. 
Instructor:    Douglas  L.  Vaughan,  Jr. 

D.  Navigation   and   Meteorology. 

Twenty-four  class-room  hours  each. 

Instructors:     Professors  Robert  L.  Petry  and  John  M.  Scott. 

There  is  no  special  fee  or  extra  charge  for  the  course  in  aviation.  Each 
student,  however,  taking  the  course  in  Pilot  Training  must  pay  the  physi- 
cal examination  fee,  the  premium  for  accident  insurance,  all  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  air-field,  and  the  costs  of  books  and  other  such 
supplies  for  which  there  may  be  a  charge. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Kayden 
Assistant  Professor  Thorogood 

Course  1-2  is  prerequisite  to  all  further  work  in  economics. 
Gownsmen  may  elect  an  advanced  course  concurrently  with 
Course  1-2,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Course  5-6 
is  required  of  all  students  taking  economics  as  a  major  sub- 
ject. Course  1-2  in  the  Elements  of  Economics  is  open  to 
qualified  Freshmen. 

The  work  in  economics  and  sociology  has  regard  primarily 
to  the  cultural  and  public  aspects  of  our  economic  system  and 
social  institutions.  In  all  courses  the  aim  is  to  train  the 
mind  in  habits  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought,  and  to 
nurture  the  spirit,  in  ways  helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  modern  economic  phenomena,  for  better 
citizenship  and  for  advanced  work  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
government,  law,  business,  and  journalism. 

All  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Economics  1-2  and  5-6, 
give  separate  semester  credit. 

1-2.     Elements  of  Economics. 

(1)  A  general  survey  of  man's  economic  activities  and  institutions  in 
their  evolution  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  capitalistic  forms  of  today, 
particularly  such  features  of  industrial  society  as  machine  technology, 
specialization,  competition,  property,  exchange,  social  control.  (2)  The 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  organization  and  working  of  the 
present-day  economic  system  in  the  fields  of  production,  exchange,  and 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  (3)  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  our  leading  economic  problems — 
money  and  credit,  international  trade,  labor,  industrial  combinations, 
waste  and  conservation,  social  welfare,  government  control,  etc.  (Credit, 
six  hours.) 

3.     Industry  and  Labor. 

A  study  of  selected  contemporary  problems  of  industry  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  attention  to  distribution  of  the  national  income,  and 
the  problems  of  wages,  interest,  and  business  profit.  The  social  and  cul- 
tural aspects  of  mqdern  industrialism  and  the  power  age.     Problems  cf 
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economic  insecurity;  unemployment,  wages,  trade  unionism  and  collective 
bargaining.  The  labor  movement  in  the  United  States.  Industrial  crises 
and  social  security  legislation.  The  business  cycle;  causes  and  effects  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  Human  relations  in  industry;  scientific  man- 
agement.    Wealth  and  productive  capacity.       (Credit,  three  hours.) 

4.  International   Economic   Relations. 

The  backgrounds  of  world  economy:  Natural  resources;  economic  and 
political  factors;  economic  nationalism  and  imperialism.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  economic  organization  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Problems  of  international  finance, 
foreign  loans  and  investments,  and  war  debts.  Economic  policies  of  govern- 
ment: Commercial  treaties,  principles  and  methods  of  tariff  bargaining, 
protection  and  preference,  control  of  raw  materials,  competition  and  com- 
bination in  foreign  trade,  and,  more  in  particular,  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

5.  Social  Economic  Thought  and  Policy. 

Ancient  and  medieval  social  thought  relating  to  economic  life.  The 
commercial  revolution  and  mercantilism.  Social  and  philosophical  back- 
grounds of  classical  economics.  The  founders  of  modern  economics  and 
social  thought  in  France  and  England.  Economic  Liberalism.  Marxian 
socialism.  Recent  welfare  and  institutional  economic  thought.  The  vari- 
ous programs  of  social  economic  reform  advanced  by  the  different  schools 
of  liberal  and  socialist  thought  in  Europe  and  America,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  social  democracy,  syndicalism,  state  socialism,  and  the  con- 
sumers' cooperative  movement.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

6.  Modern  Economic  Systems  and  Policies. 

A  critical  study  of  contemporary  systems  of  social  economic  organiza- 
tion based  on  communism,  fascism,  and  national  socialism.  The  causes 
and  character  of  social  change  in  England  and  America;  an  appraisal  of 
democratic  capitalism;  the  principles  and  programs  of  the  New  Deal.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  capitalistic  system  based  on  private  enterprise 
and  competition,  for  the  promotion  of  individual  and  social  interests,  ;n 
comparison  with  alternative  economic  types;  democratic  public  regula- 
tion of  industry,  agriculture,  trade,  and  finance.  Principles  and  methods 
of  economic  planning.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7.  Money  and  Banking. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  banking; 
systems  of  coinage,  paper  currency,  the  gold  standard.     The  organization, 
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work,  and  policies  of  commercial  banks.  Domestic  and  foreign  exchange. 
Investment  banking,  savings  banking,  and  agricultural  credit  institutions. 
The  history  of  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  States.  The  central 
banks  of  the  principal  countries.  The  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  money,  and  problems  of  monetary  policy 
(Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 

The  historical  development  of  public  finance.  Public  expenditure: 
classification;  scope  of  federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures,  and  their 
economic  effects.  Public  revenues,  commercial  and  administrative.  Prac- 
tical problems  of  taxation  in  the  United  States:  property  tax,  income  tax, 
customs  taxes,  special  taxation  of  corporations,  etc.  Principles  of  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens;  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation. 
Public  credit,  public  debt  policies,  and  budget-making.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  handling  of  real  and  nominal  accounts,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  various  types  of  journals,  books  of  original  entry, 
the  trial  balance,  capital  and  revenue  expenditures,  adjustments  and 
closing  of  books,  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  and  balance  sheets.  In- 
ventories, accruals  and  deferred  items;  depreciation,  obsolescence,  deple- 
tion; general  and  subsidiary  ledgers.  Use  of  accounting  elements  in  the 
individual  enterprise,  the  partnership  and  the  corporation;  also  their  use 
in  various  economic  processes  and  institutions.  Accounting  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  control  in  business  and  government.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

10.  Corporation  Finance. 

A  study  of  the  modern  business  corporation  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  management,  the  investor,  and  the  public.  Financial  statements 
and  their  interpretation:  capital  stock,  assets,  depreciation,  reserve  funds, 
the  balance  sheet,  etc.  The  promotion,  organization,  underwriting,  and 
marketing  of  corporate  securities.  Financial  problems  of  current  operation 
and  income;  expansion  and  consolidation;  receiverships  and  reorganiza- 
tions. Selected  topics  of  the  law  of  contracts,  agency,  commercial  paper, 
and  business  associations.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

11.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Colonial  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  economic  independence.  Public  lands  and  internal  improve- 
ments.    Early  financial  history  and  commercial  policies.    Special  attention 
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is  given  to  economic  development  since  the  Civil  War:  the  growth  of 
manufactures;  industrial  combinations  and  the  struggles  between  private 
and  government  control  in  economic  affairs;  financial  history,  commerce, 
tariff  controversies;  labor  and  social  legislation;  agrarian  discontent  and 
agricultural  policies;  natural  resources  and  conservation.  Recent  econom- 
ic trends  and  reforms.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

12.     Independent    Reading  Course. 

The  independent  reading  course  is  open  to  qualified  Seniors  with  a  high 
scholastic  standing.  The  reading  course  will  be  devoted  to  special  sub- 
jects or  periods,  closely  coordinated  with  the  student's  program  of  con- 
centration in  economics.  It  will  include  periodic  reports  on  readings,  a 
senior  thesis,  and  a  general  examination.     (Credit,  three  to  six  hours.) 

21.  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Factors  of  social  life  shaping  groups:  physical,  economic,  biologic, 
and  cultural.  Population  growth  and  pressure.  Genesis  of  social  insti- 
tutions and  the  role  of  custom,  property,  family,  religion,  and  government 
in  civilization.  The  nature  of  group  life;  the  significance  of  communi- 
cation, association,  exploitation,  domination.  The  role  of  competition  and 
cooperation  between  classes  and  nations.  The  methods  and  agencies  of 
social  control:  public  opinion,  law,  belief,  art,  ideals,  leadership.  Social 
products  and  institutions.  Theories  of  social  progress  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

22.  Social   Problems. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  major  social  problems  of  today  in  the  light 
of  our  changing  environment.  Race  and  immigration;  racial  relations; 
hazards  of  industrial  life;  the  family,  public  health,  and  social  morality. 
Problems  of  rural  society.  Forms  of  community  organization.  Social 
pathology:  child  dependency,  poverty,  the  aged,  crime,  etc.  Standards  of 
life  and  factors  of  social  adjustment.  Expanding  concepts  of  police  power 
in  legislation  and  court  interpretation.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Knickerbocker 

Associate  Professor  Long 

Assistant  Professor  Martin 

Assistant  Professor  Moore 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  English  is  the  development 

of  character,  culture,  power,  and  poise  through  processes  of 
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thought,  imagination,  and  feeling  in  written  expression,  and 
through  contacts  with  literary  achievements  of  recognized 
significance  and  enduring  worth.  The  Department  seeks  to 
train  students  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  as  effectively 
as  possible  and  to  inculcate  affection  for  literary  traditions 
and  standards  exemplified  by  English  and  American  writers 
of  distinction.  The  prevailing  ideal  is  to  awaken  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  for  those  ideals  and  attitudes  permeating 
literature  which  make  for  a  civilized  country  and  a  humane, 
refined,  and  social-minded  individual. 

Courses  1-2  and  3-4  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S. 

All  courses  beyond  3-4  are  arranged  primarily  for  students 
concentrating  in  English.  Students  not  concentrating  in 
English  may  elect  these  courses  provided  that  they  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  in  charge  that  they  can  accomplish  a 
liberal  amount  of  collateral  reading. 

Students  electing  to  pursue  English  as  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion will  be  assigned  special  reading  lists  for  the  three  sum- 
mers of  their  undergraduate  course  and  will  be  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  this  summer  reading  through  oral  or 
written  examination  in  the  following  Autumn.  Students 
failing  to  attain  an  average  of  at  least  seventy-five  per-cent 
in  the  Sophomore  year  will  not  be  accepted  as  candidates  in 
the  concentration  field  of  English. 

All  courses  beyond  English  3-4  give  separate  semester 
credit. 

1-2.     Introductory  Course. 

While  the  emphasis  in  this  course  is  consistently  laid  upon  training  the 
student  to  write  clearly,  intelligently,  and  effectively,  a  concurrent  effort 
is  made  to  induce  the  student  into  an  appreciation  and  thorough  study 
of  worthy  literature.  Weekly  reports  and  theses  are  required  throughout 
the  year,  forming  the  basis  for  discussion  in  conference  which  every 
student  will  have  with  his  professor.     Students  who  are  notably  deficient 
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in  the  minimum  essentials  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  composition  will  be 
required  to  take  a  special  sub-freshman  course  in  these  requirements  with- 
out credit.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Knickerbocker,  Long,  Mar- 
tin, and  Moore.] 

3-4.     Representative  Modern  Classics. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  as  total  units  a  minimum  of  six 
representative  books,  familiar  to  every  well-educated  person.  Three  will 
be  studied  intensively  in  the  first  semester:  Newman's  On  the  Scope  and 
Nature  of  University  Education;  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present;  Bagehot's 
Physics  and  Politics.  In  the  second  semester  the  following  three  will  be 
similarly  analyzed  and  discussed:  Arnold's  Culture  and  Anarchy;  Mor- 
ley's  On  Compromise;  and  Pater's  Studies  in  the  Renaissance. 

While  the  works  cited  form  the  frame  and  staple  of  the  course,  sup- 
plementary readings  in  poetry,  drama,  and  the  novel  will  be  assigned 
and  discussed  towards  the  end  of  widening  and  deepening  the  student's 
literary  sensibilities.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Professors  Long,  Martin, 
and  Moore.] 

5-6.     Shakespeare. 

Eight  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be  intensively  studied  in  class;  others 
will  be  assigned  for  outside  reading.  Plays  for  class  study  will  be: 
Richard  II,  Richard  III;  As  You  Like  It  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; 
Hamlet  and  Othello;  and  A  Winter  s  Tale  and  The  Tempest. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  work  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  drama  and  the  English  theatre.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

7-8.     The  English   Romantic  Movement. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
the  rise  of  English  Periodical  Literature.  The  second  semester  is  given 
to  a  study  of  the  Romantic  essayists:  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and 
Leigh  Hunt;  and  of  the  poets,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats.  (Credit,  six 
hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

*9-10.    Milton. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  life  and  work  (poetry  and  prose)  of  John 
Milton,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  artistic  achievements  as  a  Christian 
humanist.      (Credit,  six' hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 


*Not  given  in  i942-'43. 
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11-12.     Victorian   Literature. 

Intensive  studies  of  distinctive  Victorians,  with  special  reference  to 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and 
Pater.     (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

13-14.     History  of  Literary  Criticism. 

A  study  of  representative  treatises  on  the  theory  of  style:  classical, 
renaissance  and  modern.  The  course  is  open  on'.y  to  seniors  who  have 
done  creditable  work  in  English.     (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Long.] 

*15-16.     Representative  Masterpieces  of  European  Literature. 

Studies  in  the  structure,  thought,  and  aesthetic  quality  of  some  selected 
European  classics  in  various  literary  genres  and  in  English  translations. 
The  course  will  include:  The  Book  of  Job,  Sophocles'  Antigone,  Oedipus 
Rex,  Oedipus  at  Colonnus;  Lucretius,  De  Return  Natura;  St.  Augustine, 
The  City  of  God;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia;  Goethe,  Faust,  and  Hardy, 
The  Dynasts.     (Credit,  six  hours.)      [Professor  Long.] 

17-18.     English  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 

Prose,  poetry,  and  drama  in  England  from  1660  to  1800,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Congreve,  Addison  and  Steele,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Gray, 
Sheridan,  Walpole,  Johnson  and  his  Circle.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  [Pro- 
fessor Moore.] 

19-20.     American  Literature,   1870  to   1939. 

A   comprehensive  survey  of  American  literary  achievements  in  the  re- 
construction of  mind  and  imagination  since  the  War  for  American  Uni- 
fication.    (Credit,  six  hours.)     [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 
*21.     Edmund  Burke. 

A  one-semester  course  intensively  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Edmund  Burke,  intended  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in.  the  unification  and 
clarification  of  the  student's  political  attitude  and  philosophy.  Open  only 
to  properly  qualified  students  accepted  by  the  professor.  Three  hours  for 
the  first  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.)     [Professor  Long.] 

*22.     John  Morley. 

A  one-semester  course  intensively  devoted  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
John  Morley,  a  Victorian  who  continued  the  Burke  tradition,  profiting 
by  the  modifications  and  extensions  of  John  Stuart  Mill   and  Matthew 
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Arnold.      Open    only   to   properly    qualified    students    accepted    by    the 
professor.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

23.  Contemporary  American  Poetry. 

A  one- semester  course  in  the  analysis  and  appreciation  of  modern 
American  poetry  read  chiefly  in  the  significant  anthologies.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)      [Professor  Martin.] 

24.  Contemporary  British  Poetry. 

A  one-semester  course,  given  in  the  second  semester,  similar  to  English 
23,  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study  of  Bridges,  Hardy  and  Yeats.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)     [Professor  Martin.] 

28.  The  English  Novel. 

A  one-semester  course,  given  in  the  second  semester,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  English  Novel  through  reading  ten  repre- 
sentative novels.  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Austen, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy  will  be  emphasized. 
Lectures  and  class  reports.     (Credit,  three  hours.)      [Professor  Moore.] 

29.  The  Drama  to  1642. 

A  survey  of  the  drama  in  England  from  the  medieval  mystery  plays 
to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  will 
not  be  read  in  this  course.  First  Semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 
[Professor  Long.] 

30.  Elizabethan   non-dramatic   Literature. 

The  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  new 
poetry  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  with  special  emphasis  on  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Herrick  and  Donne.  Second  Semester.  (Credit, 
three  hours.)   [Professor  Long.] 

*31.     Chaucer. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer:  his  times,  his  life,  and  his 
chief  works.  Special  attention  will  'be  given  to  The  Book  of  the  Duchesse. 
The  Hous  of  Fame,  The  Parlement  of  Foules,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  The  Canterbury  Tales.     The  course  is  open  only  to  English  majors 


*Not  given  in  194.2-42- 
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who  are  capable   of  profiting  from   the    study.      (Credit,    three   hours.) 
[Professor  Knickerbocker.] 

*32.     Robert  Browning. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  Robert  Browning  as  a  Christian  Humanist. 
Analysis  of  his  art  and  scrutiny  of  his  themes  as  seen  in  his  major  achieve- 
ments will  be  particularly  emphasized.  Comparison  of  his  work  will  be 
made  with  that  of  his  chief  contemporaries  (Landor,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne).  (Credit,  three  hours.)  [Professor  Knicker- 
bocker.] 

FORESTRY 
Mr.  H.  C.  Moore 

*l-2.     Dendrology  and  Woods. 

An  introduction  to  the  distribution  and  uses  of  the  principal  trees  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  with  particular  attention  to  Southern  species. 
The  local  trees  are  identified,  and  the  properties  and  uses  of  commercial 
woods  are  studied.  Biology  21-22  is  prerequisite.  Lectures,  three  hours; 
laboratory  work,  four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 

3-4.     Forestry  and  Conservation. 

Forestry  will  include  a  study  of  the  nature  and  development  of  for- 
ests of  the  world  with  special  attention  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  correlation  of  all  sciences  utilized  in  the  practice  of  Forestry.  Con- 
servation will  include  a  survey  of  our  national  resources  in  forests,  land, 
water,  and  wildlife;  waste  and  exploitation  and  their  effect  on  future 
prosperity  and  social  development;  current  projects  and  problems  con- 
cerning the  conservation  of  Southern  forests  and  lands.  Junior  stand- 
ing in  the  college  is  prerequisite.  Lectures,  three  hours.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 

*5-6.     Agrogeology  and  Forest  Physiography. 

The  processes  and  principles  of  geology  are  considered  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  soils.  Physiographic  and  climatic  regions  which  form  the 
geographic  and  physical  basis  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States  are 
studied.  Junior  standing  in  the  College  is  prerequisite.  Lectures,  three 
hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 


*Not  given  in  iQ42-'43. 
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FRENCH 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman 
All   courses   beyond   French   3-4   give   separate   semester 
credit. 

1-2.     Beginning   French. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  continuous,  being  devoted  to  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  French  pronunciation  and  of  grammar. 
Reading  is  done  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  covering  generally  300  pages, 
but  the  main  effort  is  directed  towards  laying  a  foundation  for  oral  French. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Weekly  com- 
position from  dictation.  Written  and  oral  examinations.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Advanced  French. 

The  grammar  work  of  1-2  is  completed,  and  the  reading  continued,  with 
weekly  composition  from  dictation.  The  course  is  conducted  as  far  as 
feasible  in  French,  and  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  carry  on  a 
simple  conversation  is  necessary  for  completion.  Thrree  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     An  Orientation  Course. 

A  survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reading  texts  will  be  mainly  selected 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  this  course  may  supplement  French 
7-8  and  9-10.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six 
hours.) 

7-8.     Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  representative  masterpieces  of  France's 
Golden  Age,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  esprit  classique  that  pervaded 
French  letters  trom  Richelieu  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Open  only  to 
advanced  students;  prerequisite,  French  5-6.  Three  hours  a  week,  through- 
out the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature. 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  Romantic  Movement;  the 
second,  to  the  theatre  and  the  novel  after  1840.  Open  only  to  advanced 
students:  prerequisite,  French  5-6.  Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the 
year.      (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     Conversation  and  Vocabulary  Building. 

Intensive    practice    in  conversation    and   comprehension   will    form    the 
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major  portion  of  the  class-room  work.  The  outside  work  will  consist 
largely  of  advanced  composition,  exercises  in  phonetics,  and  word  study. 
Three  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

GERMAN 
Professor  Baker 
German  1-2  is  equivalent  to  two  years  of  preparatory 
work  and  is  open  to  both  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  Ger- 
man 3-4  may  be  elected  by  students  who  have  passed  the 
entrance  requirements  or  have  completed  German  1-2.  All 
courses  beyond  German  3-4  give  separate  semester  credit. 

1-2.     Beginning  German. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  read  German  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  to  understand  the  language  when  it  is  spoken  to  him.  and 
to  have  some  command  of  the  conversational  idiom.  A  combination  of  the 
direct  and  the  grammatical  method  is  employed.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.    Advanced  German. 

The  First  Semester  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  composition  and  to  the  translation   of  short 

stories.  In  the  Second  Semester  the  time  is  equally  divided  between  con- 
versation in  German  and  the  translation  of  plays.     Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 
5-6.  German  Drama. 

Historical   survey  of  the   German   drama,   with    readings   from   Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  and  Grillparzer.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
7-8.  Goethe's  Faust. 

The  life  and  works  of  Goethe  with  Faust  as  the  central  theme. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

GREEK 

Professor  Gass 

Mr.  Griswold 

To  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  on  the  part  of  those  who 

have  had -no  preparatory  school  training  in  the  subject,  a 
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course  for  beginners  is  offered.  In  Greek  1-2  the  chief 
emphasis  is  upon  forms,  grammar,  the  acquisition  of  a  vo- 
cabulary, and  translation.  In  the  higher  courses  the  em- 
phasis shifts  to  literary  criticism,  philosophy,  and  the  tracing 
of  Greek  influence  on  the  literature  and  the  thought  of  the 
ages.  Greek  5-6,  7-8,  and  9-10  are  not  offered  every  year, 
the  choice  of  course  depending  on  the  demand;  for  any  of 
these  courses.  Greek  1-2  and  3-4  are  prerequisite.  Courses 
in  advance  of  Greek  1-2  give  separate  semester  credit. 

Collateral  reading  is  required  in  all  courses.  The  reading 
schedule  is  flexible,  subject  to  the  substitution  of  equivalent 
material  at  the  discretion  of  the  Professor.  The  proper 
courses  for  a  Major  in  Greek  and  for  graduate  work  will  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Professor. 

The  work  of  the  department  for  the  session  i942-'43  will 
be  as  follows: 

1-2.     Beginning  Greek. 

1.     The  forms,  grammar,  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  White:   first 
Greek  Book. 

2.  Xenophon :  Anabasis  1-1}  . 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     The  Socratic  Dialogues: 

The  central  idea  in  the  course  is  the  life  and  person  of  Socrates 
and  his  contribution  to  Philosophy. 

3.  Plato:   The  Apology  of  Socrates.  Grammar,  Composition,  Ety- 
mology. 

A.     Plato:   Crito.    Selections  from  the  Phaedo  and  the  Symposium. 
Grammar,  Composition,  Etymology. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.    The  Greek  Epic. 

5.  Homer:     The  Iliad. 

6.  Homer:     The  Odyssey. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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7-8.    Greek  Philosophy: 

A  general  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

7.  Plato:    Republic. 

8.  Aristotle:   Ethics. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 
9-10.     Greek  Drama: 

A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  drama,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

9.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound,  Agamemnon.     Sophocles:  Anti- 
gone. 

10.  Sophocles:  Oedipus  Rex.     Euripides:  Medea.   Aristophanes: 

Frogs. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
11-12.     Greek  Civilization: 

This  course   is   open  to  all   students,   no  knowledge  01   the   Greek 
language  being  required. 

11.  The  Greek  People: 

Their  origins,  environment,  public  and  private  life,  history  and 
political   institutions. 

12.  The  Greeks  as  Creators: 

Their  art,  philosophy,  and  legacy  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

HISTORY 
Professor  Ware 
Assistant  Professor  Govan 
All  courses  in  advance  of  History  1-2A  and  1-2B  give  sep- 
arate semester  credit. 

1-2A.     General  Course  in  English  History. 

A  general  course  in  English  History,  political,  constitutional,  and  eco- 
nomic, from  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  Freshmen,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
course  in  American  History  (History  3-4).  Stress  will  be  laid  on  training 
in  historical  method,  on  note-taking,  and  geography.  Three  hours,  through 
the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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Text-books:  Cheyney,  "Short  History  of  England";  and  Cheyney, 
"Readings  in  English  History". 

1-2B.     General  European  History. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
various  social  sciences.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  aiding  the  student  to  ac- 
quire an  understanding  of  social  forces,  a  social  and  historical  perspective, 
a  critical  attitude  toward  sources  of  information,  and  a  practical  tech- 
nique for  the  study  of  the  social  sciences.  Text  book,  lectures,  outside 
reading  and  discussion.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit, 
six  hours.) 

History  1-2A  and  1-2B  are  intended  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  The 
student  may  take  only  one  of  these  courses. 

History  3— History  of  the  United  States  to  1850.  (Credit  three  hours.) 
History  4— History  of  the  United  States  Since  1850.     (Credit  three 
hours.) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  These  are 
two  of  the  basic  courses  for  students  majoring  in  history,  but  are  also 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  a  general  survey  course 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Text  book,  lectures,  readings  and 
reports. 

5-6.  French  Revolution  and  XIX  Century. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Three 
hours,  through  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Robinson  and  Beard,  "The  Development  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope"; and  Robinson  and  Beard,  "Readings  in  Modern  European  History". 

7-8.  International  Relations  before,  during,  and  after  the  World  War. 

Primarily  a  course  in  contemporary  civilization  and  intended  to  interest 
students  in  the  world's  work  around  them.  Deals  with  the  Great  War, 
its  causes  and  effects;  resources  of  the  various  nations  engaged,  and  their 
governments,  institutions,  and  race  characteristics.  Finally,  post-war  re- 
construction and  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  considered.  Three  hours, 
through  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

Text-books:  Turner,  "Europe  Since  1870";  Hayes,  "A  Brief  History 
of  the  Great  War". 
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History   9,    10,    11,    12.      Problems    in    History.    (Credit,    three    hours 
each.) 

These  advanced  courses  in  history  will  be  given  one  each  semester 
to  students  properly  qualified  by  previous  work  in  history,  politics, 
economics,  or  other  related  subjects.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
individual  work  by  the  students  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  and 
the  subject  matter  will  vary  from  course  to  course  over  the  field  of 
modern  history  in  the  West.  Attention  will  be  given  to  training  in  the 
method  of  historical  research  and  composition. 

LATIN 
Professor  Gass 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are:  (i)  to  develop 
an  ability  to  read  Latin  with  accuracy  and  ease;  (2)  to  offer 
as  wide  a  range  of  reading  as  possible  in  the  important  au- 
thors and  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  Latin 
vocabulary  and  idiom;  (3)  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
Roman  people,  their  history,  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  or- 
atory, and  literature.  Geography,  mythology,  metres,  and 
other  auxiliary  subjects  will  be  studied. 

The  proper  courses  for  a  Major  in  Latin,  and  also  for 
graduate  work,  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Professor. 

Latin  11-12,  the  course  in  Roman  Civilization,  alternates 
with  the  course  in  Greek  Civilization.  Latin  5-6  and  7-8 
are  given  in  alternate  years.  The  work  of  the  department 
for  the  year  1942 -'43  will  be  as  follows: 

All  courses  in  advance  of  Latin  1-2  give  separate  semester 
credit. 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Virgil.  A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  these  two  most 
significant  figures  in  Roman  literature.  Requirement  for  admission: 
two  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

1.  Cicero:      Selections.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
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2.  Virgil:  Aeneid,  Books  1-VI.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.  The  Lyric  Poets:  a  general  study  of  Roman  Lyric  poetry,  the 
material  chosen  for  reading  varying  from  year  to  year.  Require- 
ment for  admission:  Latin  1-2,  or  four  years  of  High  School  Latin. 

3.  Horace:    Odes  and  Epodes.    Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Catullus:  Selected  Poems.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.  Roman  Drama:  a  general  study  of  Roman  Drama,  its  origins,  its 
heritage  from  the  Greek  Drama,  its  influence  on  later  Drama,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace. 

5.  Plautus  and  Terence:   Selected  Comedies. 

6.  Seneca:   Selected  Tragedies. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.  Roman  Satire:  a  study  of  the  Roman  Satirists  and  the  life,  the 
manners,  and  the  institutions  of  their  respective  ages  as  they  see 
them. 

7.  Horace:  Selected  Satires  and  Epistles. 

8.  Juvenal:    Selected  Satires. 

9-10.  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism:  Greek  Philosophy  at  Rome,  with  a 
general  study  of  the  four  great  schools  of  thought,  and  especially  of 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  as  seen  through  their  Roman  inter- 
preters. 

9.  Lucretius:    De  Natvra  Rerum. 

10.  Cicero :   De  Officiis. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.  Roman  Civilization.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students,  no 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  being  required. 

11.  The  Roman  People:    their  public  and  private  life,  their  history 
and  political  institutions. 

12.  Our  Debt  to  Rome:  Great  Romans,  statesmen,  thinkers,  men  oi 
letters  and  their  gift  to  the  world. 

Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
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MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Jervey 
Associate  Professor  Bruton 
The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics   for  those 
students  who  select  Mathematics  as  the  major  subject  in  a 
field  of  concentration  is  primarily  to  train  men  in  the  more 
familiar  branches  of  Mathematics  and  to  fit  them  to  continue 
graduate  studies  looking  to  their  Doctor's  or  Master's  de- 
gree.   The  Department  also  has  in  view  the  production  of 
liberally  educated  men.    Therefore  in  special  cases  consider- 
able latitude  will  be  allowed  in  the  choice  of  minor  subjects. 
All  courses  give  separate  semester  credit. 

1-2.     Freshman  Mathematics. 

A  coordinated  course  covering  college  algebra,  plane  trigonometry, 
plane  analytical  geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

3-4.     Differential  and  Integra!  Calculus. 

A  thorough  course  in  the  calculus  including  maxima  and  minima,  the 
theorem  of  mean  value,  differentiation,  curvature,  envelopes,  singular  points, 
partial  differentiation,  integration,  reduction  formula,  centroids,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  partial  derivatives  and  their  application,  differential 
equations,  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Credit,  six  hours.) 

5.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  First  Semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

6.  Differential  Equations. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  Second  Semester.    (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7-8.     Advanced  Calculus. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

9-10.     Theoretical   Mechanics. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

11-12.     College  Geometry;  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Each,  three  hours  per  week  per  semester;  each,  three  hours  credit. 
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13.  Theory  of  Numbers. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

14.  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

15-16.     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

17-18.     Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 
19-20.     Advanced  Algebra. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

21-22.     Differential  Geometry. 

Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 

23.  Mathematics  of  Finance. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

24.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

25.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

26.  Mathematics  of  Statistics. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  (Credit,  three  hours.) 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 
Brig.-General  James  P.  Jervey 
Professor  Robert  L.  Petry 
1.     Military   Drill. 

Organization  of  the  Infantry  Company.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations. 
Rifle  and  Rifle  Marksmanship.  Technique  of  Rifle  Fire.  The  Automatic 
Rifle.  The  Machine  Gun.  Three  hours  a  week  (Credit,  two  semester 
hours.) 


Note:  Students  of  The  University  of  the  South  on  matriculation  may 
enlist  in  the  United  States  Marine  Reserve  or  in  Class  V-i  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  remain  in  college  on  an  inactive  status  until  called  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  training  programs.  Students  who  enlist 
in  Class  V-i  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  1-2,  Physics  1-2,  and 
Physical  Education  for  the  entire  time  they  are  in  college.  Students  en- 
listing in  the  Marine  Reserve  are  advised  to  take  this  same  program. 
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2.  Military  Science. 

Military  Organization  and  Administration.  Combat  Training.  Military 
Defense.  Military  History  and  Policy.  Aerial  Photograph  Reading. 
Military  Hygiene  and  First  Aid.  Three  hours  a  week  (Credit,  two  semes- 
ter hours.) 

3.  Strategy  and  Tactics. 

Use  of  combatant  units,  weapons  and  projectiles.  Engineering  works. 
Fortification.  Reconnaissance  and  mapping.  Three  hours  a  week.  (Credit, 
two  semester  hours.) 

4.  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

This  course  gives  the  fundamentals  of  navigation  as  a  background 
for  naval  training  courses.  Topics  include  Mercator  plotting,  the  com- 
pass and  its  errors,  the  sailings,  piloting,  and  methods  in  nautical  astron- 
omy. Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit,  two 
semester  hours.) 

MUSIC 
Assistant  Professor  McConnell. 

1-2.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

Designed  to  assist  the  student  to  listen  appreciatively  and  intelli- 
gently to  music,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  The  College  Music  Set,  containing  nearly  a  thousand 
records,  is  used  in  this  course.    One  hour  a  week.  (Credit,  two  hours.) 

3-4.     History  of  Music. 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  course  of  musical  history  from  the  days 
of  plainsong,  through  the  rise  of  the  polyphonic,  classic  and  romantic 
schools,  to  the  present  day.  Two  hours  a  week.    (Credit,  four  hours.) 

5-6.     Harmony. 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  keyboard 
instrument.    Three  hours  a  week.     (Credit,  six  hours.) 


Note:  Practical  training  in  singing  is  afforded  by  the  University  Choir. 
Private  instruction  in  voice,  organ,  and  piano  is  available.  Choir  partici- 
pation and  training  gives  two  semester  hour  credits  per  year.  Maximum 
credit,  four  semester  hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  McDonald 

In  a  "Field  of  Concentration"  with  Philosophy  as  the 
major  subject,  Philosophy  3-4,  5-6,  7-8  must  be  included. 

Those  who  are  taking  Philosophy  as  their  minor  subject 
or  wish  to  take  courses  in  Philosophy  as  "free  electives"  may 
take  either  Philosophy  5-6  or  Philosophy  7-8,  or  both,  pro- 
vided they  have  already  passed  Philosophy  1-2  with  a  grade 
of  not  less  than  75. 

Philosophy  9-10  (Psychology)  may  be  taken  as  a  "free 
elective"  by  any  one  who  has  passed  Philosophy    1-2. 

All  courses  in  advance  of  Philosophy  1-2  give  separate 
semester  credit. 

1-2.     Ethics. 

This  course,  which  is  a  -prerequisite  to  every  other  course  in  this  def- 
partment,  is  a  Sophomore  course,  but  it  is  open  to  qualified  Freshmen 
who  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out both  semesters.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Two  sections:  T.T.S.  at  10, 
and  T.T.S.  at  11. 

3-4.     Methodology,   Epistemology,   Metaphysics. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  majoring  in 
Philosophy  and  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  in  Philoso- 
phy 1-2,  the  ability  to  profit  by  advanced  study  in  the  Department.  An 
aptitude  test  is  given  for  students  registering  for  the  course.  The  course 
is  a  critical  survey  of  the  various  theories  of  knowledge  and  of  the  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  both  semesters.     (Credit,  six  hours.)  T.T.S.  at  9. 

5-6.     History  of   Philosophy,  Ancient   and   Mediaeval. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2,  (with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75).  (Credit, 
six  hours.)     Given  in   i942-'43     M.W.F.  at  10. 

7-8.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 

Prerequisite,  Philosphy  1-2,  (with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  75).  (Credit, 
six  hours.)     Not  given  in   i942-'43.     M.W.F.  at   10. 

Philosophy  5-6  and  7-8  are  given  in  alternate  years,  but  constitute  a 
whole.     These  two  courses,  combined,  are  a   survey  of  the  development 
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of  (occidental)   man's  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  universe  and 
of  life.     Yet  credit  will  be  given  for  either  without  the  other. 
9-10.   Psychology. 

Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2.  Introduction  to  general  Psychology; 
elementary  experiments;  practical  applications.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
M.W.F.  at  11. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Associate  Professor  Bruton 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Clark 

Mr.  H.  C.  Moore 

Three  hours  of  physical  education  per  week  are  required 
of  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  (Credit,  two  hours  each 
year.) 

The  gymnasium  is  furnished  with  the  equipment  nec- 
essary for  this  department,  including  shower-baths  and  a 
dressing  room.  The  basketball  court  and  handball  courts 
are  located  in  the  Ormond  Simkins  Field  House. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  physical  examina- 
tions are  made  by  the  professor  and  the  health  officer. 
Anthropometrical  measurements  are  also  taken  so  that  im- 
provement may  be  noted.  Special  exercises  are  advised  in 
case  of  any  physical  deficiency. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  develop  specialized  athletes, 
but  is  designed  to  promote  health,  strength  and  self-confi- 
dence in  the  individual  student.  In  the  colder  months  the 
work  consists  of  running  and  marching  exercises;  free-hand, 
dumb-bell,  wand,  and  Indian-club  drills;  graded  exercises  on 
the  German  horse,  parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  mats,  etc.;  and 
gymnastic  games.  In  the  warmer  months,  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  basketball,  tennis,  football,  golf,  and  the  various 
track  and  field  sports.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  handball.  The  annual  Field  Day  comes  in 
Mav. 
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PHYSICS 
Professor  Petry 
All  courses  in  advance  of  Physics  1-2  give  separate  semes- 
ter credit. 

1-2.     General  Physics. 

This   course   is   introductory   and   is   a   prerequisite   for   all   subsequent 
courses  in  Physics.     Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;   Sound  and 
Heat;  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Light.     Lectures,  recitations  and  prob- 
lems, three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.     (Credit,  eight  hours.) 
3-4.     Electricity   and    Magnetism. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  than  that  given  by  General  Phvsics.  Mathe- 
matics 3-4  is  a  prerequisite.  The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced 
nature,  and  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  skill  in  laboratory 
manipulation.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems,  three  hours;  laboratory, 
three  hours.  (Credit,  eight  hours.) 
5-6.    Optics. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.      (Credit,  six   hours.) 

7.  Atomic  Physics. 

A  course  correlating  and  extending  earlier  courses  by  the  study  of  more 
recent  work.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

8.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

Topics  treated  include  temperature,  measurement  and  pyrometry,  ex- 
pansion, calorimetry,  change  of  state,  kinetic  theory,  and  an  introduction 
to  thermodynamics.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  (Credit,  three 
hours.) 

9.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice. 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  further  training  and  experimental 
study  in  Physics  in  special  cases.  Either  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.      (Credit,  one  hour  each  semester.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICS 
Assistant  Professor  Dugan 
Assistant  Professor  Govan 
1-2.     American  Government   and  Politics. 

A   study   of  the   federal,   state,   and   local   governments  in   thr:  United 
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States,  and  of  the  American  party  system.  Sophomore  course,  open  to 
qualified  Freshmen  who  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit 
is  given  for  each  semester. 

3-4.     European  Governments   and  Politics. 

A  study  of  political  institutions  in  Europe,  with  special  reference  to 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Attention  is  given  not  only  to  govern- 
mental organization,  but  also  to  the  current  political  scene  and  the 
more  vital  political  forces  in  the  countries  studied.  Junior  course,  open 
to  Sophomores  who  have  taken  Politics  1-2  in  Freshman  year.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit 
is  given  for  each  semester. 

5-6.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  development  by 
amendment,  by  judicial  interpretation,  and  by  change  in  usage.  In  the 
second  semester  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  constitution  today,  on  con- 
temporary problems  in  constitutional  and  administrative  law,  and  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Junior  course,  open  to  Sopho- 
mores who  have  taken  Politics  1-2  in  Freshman  year.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each  semester. 

7-8.  American  Foreign  Policy. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  second  semester  an  analysis  of  the  main  lines  of  American 
policy  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  Europe.  At- 
tention is  also  given  to  the  control  of  foreign  policy  under  the  American 
constitutional  system.  Junior  course.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semes- 
ter. 

9-10.    International  Relations  and  Institutions. 

A  study  of  the  interests  and  policies  of  the  Great  Powers  in  Western 
Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  historical,  psycho- 
logical, cultural,  and  strategic  background  of  the  conflict  between  Ger- 
many and  England.  Attention  is  also  given  to  such  international  insti- 
tutions as  Diplomacy,  Sea  Power,  the  Administrative  Unions,  and 
International  Law.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit, 
six  hours.)     Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semester. 
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11-12.     Political  Theory  and   Political  Institutions. 

In  the  first  semester  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  an  analytical 
survey  of  the  principles  of  political  science,  and  one  hour  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  selected  classics.  In  the  second  semester  two  hours  are 
devoted  to  a  comparative  survey  of  political  and  legal  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  France,  with  special  emphasis  on 
such  problems  as  the  development  of  administrative  legislation  and  ad- 
judication. The  third  hour  during  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in  contemporary  political 
theory.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 
Separate  credit  is  given  for  each  semester. 

13-14.    Independent  Reading. 

Independent  reading  in  the  department  is  open  only  to  specially  quali- 
fied students  who  have  written  permission  to  take  the  course.  Such 
reading  will  include  the  following  topics: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
political  theory  which  accompanied  it. 

(2)  Political  institutions  in  countries  not  included  in  the  regular 
courses. 

(3)  Certain  classics  of  political  theory  not  included  in  Politics  11-12. 

(4)  Public  administration  and  administrative  law. 

Individual  meetings  with  each  student.  (Credit,  six  hours.)  Separate 
credit  of  three  hours  is  given  to  students  who  cover  two  instead  of  all 
four  topics  listed  above. 

Plan  of  Study  for  Departmental  Majors. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  department  are  expected  to  com- 
plete History  1-2,  and  Politics  1-2,  by  the  end  of  Sophomore  year.  In 
Junior  year  they  will  be  expected  to  take  Politics  3-4,  and  Politics  5-6. 
and  in  Senior  year  Politics  11-12. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  MacKellar 

1-2.     The  Fundamentals  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Theory  of  Voice  and  Speech.  Analysis  of  Speech  Sounds.  Voice  Pro- 
duction.    Inflection.  Timing.     Three  hours  weekly,  First  Semester. 

Second  Semester:  the  Application  of  Principles.  Platform  Speaking. 
Speech  Organization.  Three  hours  weekly.  (Credit  for  both  semesters, 
six  hours.) 
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3.  Thinking    in    Practice. 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  preliminary  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  Argumentation.  One  semester  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  categories  of  Evidence,  and  of  the  elements  of  logical  reason- 
ing as  they  may  be  applied  in  ordinary  life.  One  semester.  (Credit, 
three   hours.) 

4.  Argumentation  and  Debate. 

The  study  of  Argumentative  Forms  and  Processes.  Briefs.  Composi- 
tion and  delivery  of  original  discourse.  The  conduct  of  Debate.  Parlia- 
mentary Law.     One  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

5.  Interpretive  Reading. 

The  interpretation  of  Content.  Intensive  study  of  words  and  word 
relations.  Apprehension — Comprehension.  Connotation.  Word  Groups. 
Reading  Aloud.     One  semester.      (Credit,  three  hours.) 

7-8.     Dramatic    Expression. 

The  technique  of  the  Drama.  Lectures.  Illustrations.  Three  hours 
weekly,  first  semester. 

The  Contemporary  Drama.  Play  Production.  Writing  a  Play.  Three 
hours  weekly,  second  semester.     (Credit  for  both  semesters  six  hours.) 

9.     Liturgical   Reading. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
reading  *the  Biible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  services  of 
the  Church.  Prerequisite,  5  above.     One  semester.     (Credit,  three  hours.) 

Prizes  are  awarded  annually  in  declamation  and  debate.  On  recom- 
mendation by  the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  credit  toward  the  degree 
is  given  for  exemplary  work  in  oratory,  debate  and  dramatics. 


SPANISH 
Professor  Lewis 
Assistant  Professor  McConnell 
Courses  in  advance  of  Spanish  3-4  give  separate  semester 
credit. 

1-2.     Beginning  Spanish. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation,   grammar,    and    composition,    together    with    the    reading    of 
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about    200   pages    of   text.     Three    hours    a   week   throughout   the   year. 
(Credit  six  hours.) 

3*4.     Intermediate  Spanish. 

A  general  view  of  phonetics  and  grammar.  Increasing  emphasis  on 
syntax,  verb  drill,  modern  idioms,  and  the  understanding  of  spoken  Span- 
ish. Free  composition  and  the  reading  of  some  difficult  matter.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

5-6.     Advanced  Spanish. 

Reading  of  about  500  pages  of  prose  and  verse.  Increased  practice  in 
oral  translation,  dictation,  free  composition  and  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the 
class  room.  Attention  is  given  to  the  main  facts  of  the  literature,  his- 
tory, geography  and  trade  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  (Credit,  six  hours.) 

7-8.     Spanish  Literature. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Poema  del  Cid  to  the  present 
day.  Reading  of  a  manual  of  the  literature  and  selections  from  represen- 
tative authors,  translation  and  interpretation.  Themes  in  Spanish  on  the 
parallel  reading.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  { Credit,  six 
hours.) 

11-12.     Practical  Spanish. 

A  course  in  Spanish  conversation  and  composition,  aiming  to  give 
the  student  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  Spanish.  Three  times  a  week 
throughout  the  year.    (Credit,  six  semester  hours.) 
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Kerr,    Marion    Mooty    LaGrange,    Ga. 
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Smith,    Paul    Douglas    Hendersonville,    Tenn. 

Solomon,  J.  D Beans  Creek,   Tenn. 

Specht,   Fred   Rollins    Evansville,   Ind. 

Stockell,  Mercer  Logan   Donelson,  Tenn. 

Tipton,    Edmond    Marshall    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Vardell,  James  Cain   Pinopolis,  S.  C. 

Vreeland,  Robert  Lauren    Salamanca,  N.    Y. 

Walker,  Frank  Marion Birmingham,  Ala. 

Wetzel,    John    Townsend    Springfield,    Mo. 

Whitaker,  Kenneth  Griffin,  Jr Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Williams,  James  Lapier    Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Yochem,  John  Henry   San  Antonio,  Tex. 

SOPHOMORES 

Aldridge.  Minter  Young   Greenwood,  Miss. 

Ames,  Robert   Alton    Homestead,   Fla. 

Atkinson,  Henry  Alexis    Winchester,   Tenn. 

Baker,   Gus   Layfette    Winchester,    Tenn. 

Betty,  Howard  Gene    Cowan,    Tenn. 

*Butts,   Frederic   Harrineton.   II Newton,   Mass. 

Calder,  Robert  Edward,  Jr Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Cameron,   Overton   Winston    Meridian,   Miss. 
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*Carter,  Frank  Joseph    San  Antonio,   Tex. 

Cole,  Guerney  Hill,  Jr Middletown,  Ohio 

Davidson,  Paul  Edward,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Eby,  Joseph  Murray  Monroe,  La. 

Emerson,  Robert  Winchester   Jackson,   Tenn. 

Fort,  John  Porter,  Jr. Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Freer,  Charles  Harry  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gass,  John   : . . . .  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Goelitz,  Harry  George,  Jr Oak  Park,  HI. 

Gregg,  James,  Jr Greensburg,  Pa. 

Gresley,  John  Stanley Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

Grier,    Samuel   Lycurgus    Hampton,    Va. 

Grimball,  Berkeley   Charleston,  S.  C. 

Hays,  Rev.  Walter  L Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Hawkins,  Paul  Minor    Berkeley  Springs,   W .   Va. 

Hewson,  Harry  Morris  Clabaugh,  Jr Charlotte,  N.  C. 

tHicks,  Rev.  Lawrence  Baxter    Pelham,   Tenn. 

Horsley,  George  Clifton    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jackson,  Fred  Mitchell,  III    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Robert  Marvin   Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jones,   Charles  Marks,   Jr Albany,   Ga. 

*Judd,   Robert  Critchell    Oak   Park,  III. 

Kizer,   Richard   Dudley    Milan,    Tenn. 

*Kochtitzky,   Otto   Morse Columbus,   Miss. 

Koopman,  Stanley  Anthony  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Lamson,  Herbert,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lee,  Warden  Sperry    Dallas,   Tex. 

Lloyd,  William  Nelson   Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

Lynch,  David  Lafayette,  Jr    Winchester,  Tenn. 

*Major,  Arthur  Lee,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Nicholson,  William  Evan Centerville,  Ala. 

Normand,  Denver  John New  Orleans,  La. 

Palmer,   Stephen  Donald    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Paul,  James  Howard   Camden,  Ark. 

Payne,  Bruce  Ryburn,  II   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pennington,  John  Harding   , Tutwiler,  Miss. 

Pettey,  James  Reeder   Decatur,  Ala. 

Platter,   Nielsen   Waples    Dallas,    Tex. 

Prior,  Henry  Wolcott    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Prior,  Robert  Lee,  Jr West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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Ragland,  Harvey  Ernest,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

*Sams,  Thomas  Alfred    Macon,  Ga. 

Scarbrough,  George  Addison    Etowah,   Tenn. 

Scott,  Henry  Elden,  Jr Linden,  Ala. 

tSmith,  Charles  Perroncel   Covington,  La. 

Smitherman,  Orland  C '. Centerville,  Ala. 

tSpeer,   Robert   Corless    Albany,   Ga. 

Strother,  William  Augustus   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Swenson,   Kenneth   Speir    Flushing,   N.    Y. 

Trapp,  Claude  Wilkes,  Jr Lexington,  Ky. 

Tucker,  John  Gordon    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Vanzant,  James  Houston,  Jr Belvidere,   Tenn. 

Vardell,  William  Gadsden,  Jr Summerville,  S.   C. 

Vaught,  James  Brown    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wagner,   Willard   Burch,    II Houston,    Tex. 

Waller,  John  Elijah  Augusta,  Ga. 

Whiteside,  Vernon  Burleigh    Pass-A-Grille,  Fla. 

Williams,  David  Joseph    Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Williams,  Porter,  Jr Charleston,  S.  C. 

Williams,   Silas,  Jr Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Winn,  Herbert  Eugene Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Wood,  Milton  LeGrand,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala: 

FRESHMEN 

Armstrong,  Charles  Mitchell,  Jr Armstrong,  Tex. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Ash,  John  Louis    Muskogee,  Okla. 

(Central  High  School) 

Atkinson,   Fitzgerald    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Atkinson,  Sydney  James   St.  Andrews,   Tenn. 

(Hamilton  Central   Collegiate   School,   Hamilton,   Ontario) 

Baird,  John  Herman,  Jr Little  Rock,  Ark. 

(Little  Rock  High  School) 

Ball,  John   Coming,  Jr Summerville,  S.   C. 

(St.  Andrew's  School,   Middletown,   Del.) 

Banks,    Frazer,    J> Birmingham,   Ala. 

(Phillips  High  School) 

f Bardin,  O'Neal   Louisville,  Ky. 

(Louisville  Male  High   School) 

Barrett,  Kenneth  Montier    Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

(St.   Lucie   County   High    School) 

Bayle,  William   Miles    McKeesport,   Pa. 

(McKeesport    High    School) 
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Belew,   Harold    Milan,    Tenn. 

(Milan   High   School) 

Bell,  David  Herman,  III    Hodge,  La. 

(Jonesboro-Hodge   High   School) 

*BIackwell  Jack   Henderson    Birmingham,   Ala. 

■  (University  of   the   South) 

Blakeslee,  Charles  Hugh    Oak  Park,  III. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Bosworth,  William  Martin   Dallas,   Tex. 

(University  of   the   South) 

Bowen,  Armour  Cromwell,  Jr Memphis,   Tenn. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Bowles,  Albert  Morse,  Jr Houston,   Tex. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Bridges,    Robert    Russell     Scottsboro,    Ala. 

(Jackson  County  High   School) 

Brown,  Kenneth  Victor  Allison Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Dormont   High   School) 

Brown,  Warren   Crenshaw,   III Nashville,   Tenn. 

(West  End  High   School) 

Cage,  Harry  Cato    Gallatin,    Tenn. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Callahan,  Thomas   Clay Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 

(Lake    Forest.    Academy,    Lake    Forest,    111.) 

Campbell,  Park  Hanner,  Jr Miami,  Fla. 

(University  of    the   South) 

*Campbell,  Robert  Vaughn Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Carpenter,    Edward   Waterfall Delray    Beach,    Fla. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Cate,  James  Gus,  Jr Cleveland,   Tenn. 

(Bradley  High  School) 

Child,  Charles  Judson,  Jr Paterson,  N.  J. 

(Central  High  School) 

Claypool,  John  Charles    Mt.   Vernon,  Ohio 

(Kenyon    College,    Gambier,    Ohio) 

Cleveland,  David   Martin,  Jr Szueetzvater,    Tenn. 

(Tennessee   Military   Institute) 

Cole,  Charles  Lawrence    Santa  Fe,  Nezv  Mex. 

(Abbey   High    School,    Canon   City,   Colo.) 

Conry,  Lyster  Bernard    Tracy  City,   Tenn. 

(St.   Andrew's   School,    St.   Andrews,   Tenn.) 

Converse,  Frederick  Folger,  Jr Sumter,  S.  C. 

(Sumter   High   School) 

Cook,  Edgar  Lewis    Pulaski,   Fa. 

(Keene  High  School,   Keene,  N.  H.) 

Copeland,  Roy  Mctcalf,  Jr Co-wan,   Tenn. 

(Central   High   School,   Winchester,  Tenn.) 

*Cracraft,  George  Knox,  Jr Helena,  Ark. 

(University  of  the  South) 
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Dillon,   John   Luther    Atlanta,   Ga. 

(Castle  Heights  Military  Academy,   Lebanon,   Tenn.) 

Dobson,   James   Ezzell    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Wallace    University    School) 
fDoing,  Charles  Hal.eck,   Ill    Washington,  D.   C. 

(George    Washington    University) 

Doke,  William  James   Muskogee,  Okla. 

(St.   John's  Military  Academy,  Delafield,   Wis.) 

Douglas,  Philip   Carlton    Gloucester,   Mass. 

(Gloucester  High   School) 

Dunsford,  Ensor  Rubidge,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Robert  E.   Lee  High   School) 

Edmondson,  Clarence  Wilson,  Jr Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

(McCallie  School) 

Elebash,  Hunley  Agee    Pensacola,  Fla. 

(Pensacola  High   School) 

Espey,  Ben  Clay    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Evans,  George  Kimmons    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Ezechel,  Joseph  Donald,  Jr Ramsey,   N .   J . 

(Ramsey  High   School) 

Fears,  John  Allen    Lexington,  Ky. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Fisher,  Jett  Miller Nezvnan,  Ga. 

(Newnan    High    School) 
*Flintoff,  Harold  Rae,  Jr Sewanee,    Tenn. 

(University   of   the   South) 

*Frith,  Thomas  Poindexter,  III   Lake  Charles,  La. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Frye,  Raymond  Berson    Memphis,   Tenn. 

(Christian    Brothers    College    High    School) 

Fuller,   Joseph   Cardwell    Mulberry,   Fla. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Fuller,  Wiliiam  Thompson Memphis,   Tenn. 

(St.    Paul's    School,    Concord,    N.    H.) 

Garner,  Bayne  Knox   Cowan,   Tenn. 

(Central    High    School,    Winchester,    Tenn.) 

*Giehler,    James    Houston Ottozva,    III. 

(University   of   the    South) 

Giesch,    John    Albert    Edwardsville,    Kans. 

(Wyandotte  High  School,   Kansas  City) 
Gott,  Allan  Dale    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

(Chattanooga   High   School) 

Gray,  Charles  McGehee    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Green,  Roger  Wilkins    Jonesboro,  Ark. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 
Greene,  Howard  Winsor    Monroe,   La. 

(Neville  High  School) 
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*Hammond,  James,  III    Germantown,   Tenn. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Harbison,  Shelby  Thomas,  Jr Lexington,  Ky. 

(Henry  Clay  High  School) 

Harrison,   Thomas    Demetrius    Brunswick,    Ga. 

(Glynne  Academy) 

Hart,  George  Alfred    Petersburg,   Tenn. 

(Georgia   School   of  Technology) 

Heard,    John   McDowell    Memphis,    Tenn. 

(Webb  School,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.) 

Herpel,  Henry,  Ketchin   •. West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

(University  of  the  South) 

fHinkle,  Jack  Crouch Bell  Buckle,   Tenn. 

(Battle    Ground    Academy,    Franklin,    Tenn.) 

Hoag,  Sheldon  Griswold    Eau   Claire,   Wis. 

(Todd  School,  Woodstock,  111.) 

*Hobson,  Joel  Jones    Memphis,   Tenn. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Holman,    Baker    Montgomery,    Ala. 

(Sidney  Lanier  High  School) 

Horsley,  Thomas  Alonzo,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay   Tech    High    School) 

Horton,  Karl  Ernest   Miami,  Fla. 

(Edison    High    School) 

*Hoskins,  John  Stone Denver,  Colo. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Hutchinson,  Albion  Knight,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Robert  E.  Lee  High  School) 

Jackman,  Charles  Moore  Wichita,  Kans. 

(East  High   School) 

Jenkin,  John  Philip Hidalgo,  Mexico 

(Alabama   Polytechnic   Institute,   Auburn,    Ala.) 

Jenkins,  Oliver  Hart    Charleston,  S.   C. 

(Charleston    High    School) 

Johnson,  Donald  Miles    Bunkie,  La. 

(Bunkie   High    School) 

Johnson,  Martin.  Jr Sewanee,   Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Kelley,  William  Ellis Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Kilpatrick,  Allen  Wilson   Lawrenccville,  Va. 

(Lawrenceville    High    School) 

Knapp,  David  Prentice,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Laycock,  Robert  Redmond    Asheville,  N.  C. 

(Duke    University,    Durham,    N.    C.) 

Leidenheimer,  George  A New  Orleans,  La. 

(University  of  the  South) 

Lipscomb.   Stirling  Alfred,  Jr Joplin,  Mo. 

(Joplin    High    School) 
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Logue,  William  Harry  Shelbyville,  Tenn 

(University  of  the  South) 
Mcintosh,  Moultrie  Hutchinson   Summerville ,  S.  C. 

(Wofford    College,    Spartanburg,    S.    C.) 

McLeod,   Lamar  Young    Mobile,   Ala. 

(Murphy  High   School) 

McMullen,  William  Vernon Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Phillips   High   School) 

McQueen,  Douglass,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay    Tech    High    School) 

MacGowan,   Kenneth   Arbuthnot    Quincy,   Fla. 

(Quincy   High   School) 

Miller,  James  Robert    Cowan,    Tenn. 

(David    Lipscombe    High    School,    Nashville,    Tenn.) 

Miller,  Milton  Edward Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Minton,    Robert    Schenk    Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Peabody  Demonstration   School) 

Moon,    Harold   Pollard    Winchester,    Tenn. 

(Dyersburg  High   School,   Dyersburg,  Tenn.) 

Morgan,  John  Lewis    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Castle   Heights    Military    Academy,    Lebanon,    Tenn.) 

Morgan,  William  Cosby   Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay   Tech    High    School) 

*Murphy,   Henry  Reginald,  Jr Memphis,    Tenn. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Myers,  Ernest  Cecil   Sewanee,  Tenn. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Naff,  Alfred  Marriner   Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay  Tech   High   School) 

Nellans,  Charles  Thomas,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Marist   College   High    School) 

Nelson,  William    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Wallace    University    School) 

Nevins,  Thomas  Derrel,  Jr Summit,  N.  J. 

(Summit  High  School) 

Noble,  Cary  Louie Natchez,  Miss. 

(Natchez   High    School) 
Normann,  Frank  Simon,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

(Isadore   Newman   High    School) 

O'Donnell,  Peter,  Jr Dallas,  Tex. 

(Highland   Park    High    School) 

*Peck,   George   Hecklar    Altoona,    Pa. 

(University  of  the  South) 
Pillow,  James  Hargraves,  Jr Helena,  Ark. 

(Virginia    Polytechnic    Institute,    Blacksburg,    Va.) 

Pitts,  Henry  Elkton Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

(Battle  Ground  Academy,   Franklin,  Tenn.) 

Powell,  Lyle  Stephenson,  Jr Lawrence,  Kans. 

(Culver   Military   Academy,    Culver,    Ind.) 
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*'Prindle,  Kenneth  Vincent New  Orleans,  La. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Redburn,  Max  Everett    San  Antonio,   Tex. 

(Texas  Military  Institute) 

*Reeb,  Llyle  Burrows,  Jr Calonia,  N .  J. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Rhoden,  Elmer  Carl,  Jr Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(University    of    Missouri) 

Russell,  Charles  Henry,  III   Jackson,  Miss. 

(Jefferson    Military    College,    Washington,    Miss.) 

Ruth,   Stuart  Gillette    San  Marino,   Cal. 

(South   Pasadena-San   Marino  High    School) 

Sartwelle,  William  Henry   * Houston,  Tex. 

(Texas  Military  Institute,   San  Antonio,   Tex.) 

Scott,   John   Francis    Houston,    Tex. 

(San  Jacinto  High  School) 

tSeibels,  Howard  Kelly Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Georgia   School   of   Technology) 

*Shaw,  Willie  Joe,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Shropshire,   Walter   Edmund    Lexington,   Ky. 

(University  High   School) 

Simons,    Wi.liam    Charleston,    S.    C. 

(Sewanee  Military  Academy) 

Sims,   Cecil,    Jr Nashville,    Tenn. 

(Peabody  Demonstration  School) 

Smith,  Henry  Ryall   Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

(Cumberland   University,    Lebanon,   Tenn.) 
Smith,  Hugh  F.  Ill Nashville,   Tenn. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Smith,  Jack  Walker   Birmingham,  Ala. 

(Ramsay  Tech   High    School) 

Spurrier,  Henry  Barr    Memphis,  Tenn. 

(Central   High   School) 

*Steiner,  Robert  Eugene,  III Montgomery,  Ala. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Stephens,  John  Daniel    Dallas,    Tex. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Stevens,  Charles  Robert   Tucuman,  Argentina 

(Louisiana    State   University) 

Stewart,   Benjamin   Crowell    Macon,   Ga. 

(Lanier    High    School) 

Stewart,  Lawrence  Fricks    Winchester,   Tenn. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Stimmel,  Frederick  Cyril   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

(McCallie   School) 

*  Stokes,  Walter   Emory    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

(University   of   the   South) 

Stubbs,  Sidney  Johnston,  Jr St.  George,  Ga. 

(University  of   the   South) 
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*Sullivan,  Claude  Hutcheson,  Jr Dayton,  Ohio 

(University  of  the  South) 

Sullivan,   William   A.bert,   Jr Nashville,    Tenn. 

(West   End   High   School) 

Summers,  David  Alan  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

(Texas   Military   Institute) 

Sutton,  John   Brannen,   Jr Tampa,   Fla. 

(University  of  the   South) 

*' Sylvan,   Gustaf   Jonson    Columbia,    S.    C. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Thompson,  Allan  James    Charleston,  S.   C. 

(Porter   Military   Acadenjy) 

*Trippe,   Charles   Tissier    Dallas,    Tex. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Vernon,  Charles  Clark,  III Temple  City,  Cal. 

(Pasadena   Junior  College  High   School,   Pasadena,   Cal.) 

Walker,   Irl  Raymond,  Jr Birmingham,  Ala 

(Phillips   High   School) 

Wann,  James  Creekmore  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

(University   of    Chattanooga) 

Warmbrod,  William   Knapper    Belvidere,    Tenn. 

(Central   High   School,    Winchester,    Tenn.) 

Westfeldt,  Wallace  Ogden,  Jr New  Orleans,  La. 

(New    Orleans    Academy) 

White,  Robert  Patrick    Chicago,  111. 

(Liberty ville   Township   High    School,    Libertyville,    111.) 

Whitfield,  John  Nash,  Jr Jacksonville,  Fla 

(St.   Paul's   Parochial   School) 

*Wicks,   Franklin  Owen    Baltimore,  Md. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Wilson,  Wallace  Gipson   Joplin,  Mo. 

(Joplin    High    School) 

Woods,  George  Albert   Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

(University  of  the   South) 

Worrell,   John  Durant    Corpus   Christi,    Tex. 

(Corpus    Christi    High    School) 

Yates,   Alan   Porter    Atlanta,   Ga. 

(Boys'   High   School) 

*Not  promoted  owing  to  chapel  Deficiency. 
tEntered  second  semester. 
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SUMMARY 

Seniors    42 

Juniors    58 

Sophomores    70 

Freshmen    154 


Freshman  class  as  follows: 

Directly   from    secondary    schools    99 

Deficiency  of  hours  for  Sophomore  rating 23 

Deficiency  in  chapel  attendance  for  promotion 20 

Transfer    students    12 

154 


324 


324 


CALENDAR — School  of  Theology 


SCHOLASTIC  YEAR,  1942-1943 

SUMMER  SEMESTER 
1942 

June    15,    Monday    Registration. 

July  4,  Saturday   Independence   Day — Holiday. 

September  7,  Monday Semester    Examinations. 

September  8,  Tuesday Semester    Examinations. 

REGULAR   SESSION 
First  Semester 

1942-43 

September  22,  Tuesday Matriculation  of  new  students. 

September    23,   Wednesday Registration  of  Upperclassmen 

September  24,  Thursday Holy  Communion  at  7:00  a.m. 

Morning  Prayer  at  8:30  a.m. 

Classes  meet  at  9:00  a.m. 

October  10,  Saturday   Founders'  Day,  Commemorative  Service 

at  11:45  am. 

October  18,   Sunday   St.  Luke's  Day. 

November  26,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day — Holiday. 

December   18,  Friday Christmas  Holidays  begin  12:35  p.m. 

January  5,  Tuesday Christmas    Holidays    end.      Classes    be- 
gin at  9:00  a.m. 

February   1,  Monday Semester  examinations   begin. 

February    5,    Friday Semester  examinations  end  12:35  P-M- 

Second  Semester 

February  6,  Saturday Registration  for  second  semester. 

February  9,  Tuesday Classes   meet   at  9:00  a.m. 

April   23,   Friday Good    Friday — No   classes. 

April   24,   Saturday Easter  Eve — No  classes. 

April    25,    Sunday Easter  Day. 

May  28,  Friday Final   examinations   begin. 

June  3,  Thursday   Final  examinations  end  at  12:35  a.m. 

June    7,    Monday Commencement  Day. 

SUMMER  SEMESTER 
1943 

June   14,  Monday Registration. 

September  6,  Monday   Semester   examinations. 

September    7,   Tuesday    Semester   examinations. 
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FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Vice-chancellor. 

BENJAMIN  FICKLIN  FINNEY,  LL.D., 

V ice-Chancellor  Emeritus. 

The  Rev.  FLEMING  JAMES, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  D.D.,  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 

Theological   Seminary  of  Virginia, 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  BOGGAN  MYERS, 

B.D.,  University  of  the   South;   LL.B..,   University  of   Mississippi, 

Professor  of  Philosophy   of  Religion,  Ethics,  Sociology, 

and  Practical   Theology. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MacDONALD  KIRKLAND, 

M.A.,   University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Professor  of  New   Testament  Language  and  Interpretation; 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES, 

M.A.,   Ph.D.,   University   of   Pennsylvania;   Th.D.,  Philadelphia, 

Quint ard  Professor  of  Theology; 

Librarian. 

The  Rev.  BAYARD  HALE  JONES, 

M.A.,   University     of    California;    B.D.,    General     Theological    Seminary; 

D.D.,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific, 

Benedict  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

TUDOR  SEYMOUR  LONG, 

B.A.,  Cornell, 

Associate  Professor  of  English;  Lecturer  on  Homiletics. 
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The  Rev.  E.  DARGAN  BUTT, 

Director  of  Students'  Mission  Work  Activities;  Lecturer  on  Rural  Work. 

Miss  MAUDE  CUTLER 

Special  Lecturer  in  Religious  Education. 

TRACY  H.  LAMAR,  JR., 
Proctor. 

WILLIAM  VAHRAM  ALBERT, 

Organist. 

The  Rev.  C.  DOYLE  SMITH, 

Sacristan. 

FRANK  N.  BUTLER, 

Student  Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  DuBOSE  BRATTON, 

Assistant  to  the  Librarian. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Entrance  and  Schedule. — The  Dean,  and  Professors  Kirkland  and  Yerkes. 
Scholarships. — The  Dean,  and  Professors  Jones  and  Myers. 
Catalogue. — The  Dean  and  Professor  Yerkes. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  of  1942 

Baxter,  Edward  Laurence,  B.A.    (Center),  Lexington. . .  .Frankfort,  Ky. 

Butler,  Frank  Newcomb,  B.A.  (Southwestern),  Tenn Memphis,  Tenn. 

Emerson,  James  Withers,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Miss Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Fay,  The  Rev.  Holmes  Amsden,  B.A.  (Emory),  Atlanta.  . .  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hosking,  William,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Ala Issaouah,  Wash. 

Jardine,  Joseph  Boyes,   B.S.    (Ga.  Teachers),  Miss Douglas,  Ga. 

Lamar,  Tracy  H.,  Jr.,  B.A.  (U.  of  Fla.)  W.  N.  C Morganton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  The  Rev.  C.  Doyle,  B.A.  (Whitman),  Montana.  .Livingston,  Mont. 
Wyatt-Brown,  Charles  M.,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Florida.  ..  .Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Class  of  1943 

Barrett,  William  Prentiss,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Lexington.  ..  .Pikeville,  Kyi 

Belford,  Walter  Robert,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Ga Savannah,  Ga. 

Boyer,  Alexander  William,  B.A    (U.  of  Del.),  Del Wilmington,  Del. 

Gilliam,  James  Daniel,  B.S.   (Davidson).  N.C Washington,  D.  C. 

Hanckel,  Wm.  Henry,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Charleston)  S.  C Charleston,  S.  C. 

Raskin,  Nagel,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  La Washington,  D.  C. 

Price,  Robert  Hampton,  B.A.  (Guilford),  N.  C Price,  N.  C. 

Turner,  Robert  Williamson,  Jr.,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  N.  C.  .  .Nashville,  Tenn. 
Womack,  John  Lee,  B.A.  (La.  State),  La Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Class  of  1944 

Alison,  Grover,  Jr.,  B.A.  (U.  of  Fla.),  Fla Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Asger,  Mehdy  William,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Tenn Nashville,  Tenn. 

Corry,  Richard  Stillweil,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Fla Quincy,  Fla. 

2Coughlin,  David  Joseph,  B.A.   (U.  of  So.),  Fla Palatka,  Fla. 

Daniel,  William  Russell,  B.A.   (U.  of  Fla.),  S.  Fla Sarasota,  Fla. 

Jacobs,  William  Lockhart,  B.A.  (U.  of  So.),  Tenn Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kershaw,  Alvin  Louis,  B.A.  (U.  of  Louisville),  Ky Louisville,  Ky. 

Lassiter,  Arleigh  Walter,  B.A.  (U.  of  Kans.  City),  W.  Mo.  Merriam,  Kans. 

McClelland,  William,  Jr.,  B.A.   (St.  John's),  Easton Easton,  Md. 

2Pace,  Johnson  Hagood,  Jr.,  B.A.    (U.  of  Fla.),  5.  Fla Miami,  Fla. 

Reid,  Roddy,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Duke  U.),  Upper  S.  C Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


Withdrew  in  December. 
aWithdrew  to  enter  military  service. 
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Rodman,  Hendry  Thompson,  B.A.  (Catawba),  N.  C Clinton,  N.  C. 

*Swift,  William  Waldo,  B.A.   (Fla.  So.),  Tenn Norris,  Tenn. 

Walthall,  William  Shelby,  B.S.  (Birmingham  So.),  S.  Fla.  University,  Ala. 

Special 

Albert,  Wiliam  Vahram  (DuBose),  Miss Roslindale,  Mass. 

Charnock,  Arnold  (DuBose),  So.  Fla Sanford,  Maine 

Daley,  John  E.    (DuBose),  So.  Fla Scranton,  Pa. 

Elliott,  Robert  W.  B.,  LL.B.,  D.C.L.  (U.  of  So.,  Columbia),  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

3Hamilton,  Edison  Keith   (Albion  Col.),  Fla Lake  City,  Fla. 

2Hays,  The  Rev.  Walter  L., Mont  eagle,  Tenn. 

Hopper,  J.  Fayett  Gordon  (U.  of  So.),  Chicago Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Joslin,  Allen  Webster,  (U.  of  So.), Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Kennaugh,  Robert,   Tenn Lockwood,   Mo. 

Lauenborg,  Alford  Bruce  (DuBose),  So.  Fla Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  The  Rev.  James  Waddell,  B.A.  (Miilsaps) .  .  .  .Tracy  City,  Tenn. 


Withdrew  in  March. 
2First  semester  only. 
3Withdrew   in   April. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

During  the  present  emergency  the  work  of  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  Senior  year  will  be  given  in  a  session  of  the  School 
to  be  held  for  twelve  weeks  each  summer. 

The  Summer  Session  for  1942  will  begin  on  June  15  and 
close   on   September   8. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Theology  is  a  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1878  as  a  constituent 
College  of  The  University  of  the  South,  with  the  status 
of  a  Professional  School. 

The  School  is  housed  in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall  (the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault  of  South  Carolina), 
a  distinguished  structure  of  Sewanee  sandstone,  facing  the 
charming  grounds  of  Manigault  Park.  It  contains  the  Li- 
brary, Common-room,  Lecture-rooms,  and  accommodations 
for  thirty  students. 

St.  Luke's  Memorial  Chapel  was  erected  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.,  sometime  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  and  also  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  was  the  gift  of  his  family. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  is  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  for  the  examinations  which  must  be  passed  for  ad- 
mission to  Holy  Orders.  The  required  courses  represent  the 
fundamental  subjects  to  be  presented  by  all  Candidates  for 
Orders. 

The  elective  courses  are  offered  in  order  to  include  addi- 
tional subjects  required  by  the  Canons,  among  which  the 
Candidate  is  given  a  choice,  and  to  afford  more  thorough 
preparation  along  the  lines  of  the  candidate's  special  interest 
and  abilities. 
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During  terms,  services  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  Chapel 
as  follows:  7  a.m.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Holy 
Days,  Holy  Communion;  daily  except  Sundays,  Morning 
Prayer  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  Evening  Prayer  at  6  p.m. 

The  University  Library  is  accessible  to  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Theology  for  work  in  general  fields  of  reference. 
In  addition,  St.  Luke's  Hall  has  a  special  Theological  Li- 
brary of  some  8,000  volumes  representing  all  departments 
of  sacred  studies.  It  is  being  augmented  each  year  by  the 
purchase  of  carefully  selected  books.  Leading  church  pe- 
riodicals and  diocesan  papers  are  kept  on  file. 

The  suite  of  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Porcher  DuBose,  and  containing  his  library,  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Alumni  for  the  use  of  official  visitors 
and  former  students.  Those  desiring  to  occupy  the  DuBose 
rooms  should  apply  to  the  Dean,  stating  proposed  dates  of 
arrival  and  departure. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean, 
assisted  by  the  resident  Proctor. 

All  students  are  required  to  wear  the  gown  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  all  services  and  lectures. 

A  full  report  of  the  standing  of  each  student  will  be  sent 
to  his  Bishop  at  the  close  of  each  Semester. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  who  present  evidence  of  having 
received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  College  may 
be  received  as  Regular  Students. 

The  Faculty  may  admit  other  applicants  of  sufficient  ma- 
turity and  ability  to  the  status  of  Special  Students. 

Students  registered  in  the  College  may  be  admitted  to 
courses  in  the  School  of  Theology;  theological  students 
may  take  not  more  than  two  courses  in  any  Semester  in  the 
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College  without  further  payment  of  fees:  if  more  than  two 
courses  are  taken,  the  University  Tuition-Fee  of  #250.00 
becomes  payable. 

A  blank  form  of  application  for  admission  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request.  The  applicant  should  return  this,  ac- 
companied by  the  following  credentials: 

1.  The  written  consent  of  his  Bishop. 

2.  A  letter  from  his  Rector. 

3.  A  transcript  of  his  college  record. 

4.  If  transferring  from  another  Seminary,  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  that  Seminary,  with  a  transcript 
of  his  record  there. 

5.  If  he  has  recently  been  employed,  a  letter  from  his 
employer  attesting  his  character  and  ability. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  in  advance,  ac- 
companied by  a  remittance  of  $10.00  to  the  Treasurer  of 
The  University  of  the  South  as  a  room-reservation  fee, 
which  will  be  credited  upon  the  following  Semester's  ex- 
penses. 

Registration  must  be  completed  promptly  upon  the  day 
of  each  Semester  indicated  in  the  Calendar.  The  penalty 
for  later  registration  is  $5.00.  After  conference  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School,  the  student  concludes  his  financial  arrange- 
ments with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  registers  at 
the  office  of  the  Registrar.  He  may  then  report  to  his 
classes. 

EXPENSES 

The  School  of  Theology  makes  no  charge  for  tuition.  The 
cost  of  University  and  Student  Activity  Fees,  room,  board, 
and  laundry  is  $439.00  per  year.  During  the  present 
emergency  the  expense  for  the  first  semester  will  be  slightly 
less  for  members  of  the  Senior  Class. 
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For  further  information  concerning  these  charges  and  the 
manner  of  their  payment,  see  page  27  of  this  catalogue. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
Certain  scholarships  are  available  to  assist  in  the  ex 
penses  of  students  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Except  in  the 
case  of  diocesan  funds  for  which  nominations  are  made 
directly  by  bishop,  applications  for  aid  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean,  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  applicant. 

Barnwell  Scholarship 

The  income  from  #6,045,  tne  bequest  of  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Barnwell,  given 
to  a  student  in  the  School  of  Theology  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ten- 


The   Agnes   Z.   Carpenter   Memorial   Fund 

Established  1934.  The  income  from  a  fund  of  $51,200,  to  be  used  in 
assisting  young  men  from  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mississippi  who  may 
be  Theological  students  at  the  University  of  the  South,  preference  being 
given  to  students  from  Trinity  Parish,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Caro  Zimmerman  Cleveland  Fund 

In  1904  the  Misses  Zimmerman  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C,  gave  to  St. 
Luke's  Brotherhood  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  in  the  School  of  Theology. 
Beneficiaries  are  nominated  by  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood.  The  investment 
of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood. 

The  Edmund  D.  Cooper  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  to  be  paid  annually  to  a  student  in  the  School 
of  Theology  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  or  in  case  of  his  failure  to  nomi- 
nate, then  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 

The  Alice  M.  Hall  Scholarship 

The  fund  for  this  scholarship  in  memory  of  Alice  Mary  Hall,  Matron, 
was  raised  as  the  result  of  a  movement  among  the  faculty,  students  and 
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alumni  of  the  School  of  Theology,  begun  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Hall  on  May  13th,  1913.  The  income  from  the  fund  of  $5,415 
applies  on  the  University  charges  of  a  Theological  student. 

The  Henry  C.  Hall   Scholarships 

Two  scholarships,  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hall,  late  matron  of  St.  Luke's  Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  her  brother,  Henry 
C.  Hall.  The  holders  of  these  scholarships,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Miss  Hall,  are  to  be  "candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  pursuing  the 
full  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  School  of 
Theology,  the  beneficiaries  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arts  from  some  college  or 
university  approved  by  the  University  of  the  South." 

The  Robert  Andrew  Hargrove  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Hargrove;  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to 
a  student  in  the  School  of  Theology,  to  'be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mississippi. 

The    Humphrey    Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,100,  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Hoadley  Humphrey,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia.  A  fund  to  be  held  in 
trust  and  to  be  known  as  the  Humphrey  Scholarship;  the  income  thereof 
to  be  used  for  the  support,  at  the  University  of  the  South,  of  a  postulant 
or  postulants  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta, 
the  beneficiary  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta; 
and  said  beneficiary  is  morally  bound  to  serve  said  Diocese  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  Diaconate  for  a  time  equivalent  to  that  in  which  he  was  a 
beneficiary  of  the  scholarship. 

The  W.  Lloyd  Hunt  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  established  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Laura 
G.  Hunt,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  for  postulants  or 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders;  the  beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  or  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  in  case  the  designation  is  not  made  on  or  before  September  1st. 

Kentucky   Memorial    Scholarship 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  U.  Dudley,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Dudley,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  income  from  $5,000,  the  beneficiary,  a 
students  in  the  School  of  Theology,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kentucky. 
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The  Leonidas  Ledbetter  Little  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  School  of 
Theology,  the  beneficiary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Established,  in  1921,  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Little  of  Ansonville,  N  .C,  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Lewis  C.  Nelson  Scholarship 

The  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000  (established  1932)  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  tuition  and,  if  necessary,  the  support  of  young  men  when  in 
actual  attendance  as  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  or  for 
assisting  a  young  man  in  his  preliminary  education,  upon  written  state- 
ment of  his  intention  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 

The  applicants  for  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  must  present  a  statement 
in  writing  that  it  is  their  intention  to  secure  an  education  for  the  ministry 
and  submit   same  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Richard  Peters  Scholarship 

The  income  from  $5,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Peters,  the  bene- 
ficiary, a  student  in  the  School  of  Theology,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The  Augustus  Hammond  Robinson  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $10,000,  established  1933,  by  Mrs.  Deiia  B.  Robinson, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  To  educate  or  as- 
sist in  the  education  of  some  deserving  young  man,  studying  or  prepar- 
ing to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  the 
beneficiary  to  be  designated  by  the  Bishop-Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tennessee. 

St.  Andrew's  Scholarships 

Two  scholarships  provided  by  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Manigault,  given  to  students  in  the  School  of  Theology,  one 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  the  oiher  by  the  Bishop 
of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

Waldburg  Scholarship  Fund 

The  income  from  $15,000,  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  W.  Clinch,  given  to 
students  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Georgia. 

St.  Luke's   Brotherhood   for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry 

Organized  in  November,  1892,  by  alumni  and  students  of  the  Theolog- 
ical School,  its  object  is  to  increase  and  to  improve  the  supply  of  candi- 
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dates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  in  case  of  need  to  assist  and  encourage  any 
who  are  pursuing  studies  toward  that  end  in  the  University. 

Any  student  receiving  financial  aid  during  his  course  is  expected  to 
attain  a  grade  of  at  least  85%  each  year,  if  the  aid  is  to  be  continued. 

Reorganized,  1937. 

President — The  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Carruthers,  D.D. 
Secretary — The  Rev.  Prentice  A.  Pugh,  D.D. 
Treasurer — The  Rev.  E.  Dargan  Butt. 
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OTHER  SOURCES  OF  AID 

A  limited  amount  of  employment  is  available  for  credit 
against  University  charges.  Students  who  need  help  along 
these  lines  should  state  their  cases  in  advance  as  fully  as 
possible  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  There  are  no  opportunities 
for  earning  money  outside  the  University. 


PRIZES 

1.  The  George  Thomas  Shettle  Prize,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George 
Thomas  Shettle,  of  Hunsingore  House,  Weatherby,  England.  A  prize  of 
$75  is  offered  every  three  years  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  appointed 
by  the  Faculty.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Theology.  Next 
offered  in   1944-5. 

2.  The  Isaac  Marion  Dwight  Medal  (for  Philosophical  and  Biblical 
Greek)  founded  by  H.  N.  Spencer,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  awarded  an- 
nually, and  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 


REQUIREMENTS 
Courses  of  Study 

The  courses  of  study  are  described  on  pages  127-133. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Required  courses,  which  are 
numbered  by  single  digits,  and  (2)  Elective  courses,  which 
are  numbered  by  two  digits. 

All  required  courses  must  be  taken  by  every  student  who 
is  a  candidate  for  the  certificate  of  graduation  or  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Every  such  student  must 
also  take  ten  semester-hours  of  elective  courses.  By  a  se- 
mester-hour is  meant  attendance  at  class  one  hour  per  week 
for  one  semester. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  and  the  hours  per  week  de- 
voted to  each  course  are  indicated  in  the  following  outline. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


Junior  Year 


HOURS 
PER 

First  Semester        week 

Greek   1 5 

New  Testament  1 3 

Theology  ia    3 

Church  History   ia    3 

Practical  Theology   1    2 


hours 
per 
Second  Semester      week 

Old  Testament   1    3 

New  Testament   2    3 

Theology    ib    3 

Church  History  lb   3 

Liturgies     I     2 

Greek  2    2 


16 


16 


Middle  Year 


Old  Testament  2   3 

New   Testament   4    3 

Theology  2a    3 

Theology    3a     3 

Church  History   ic    2 

Church  History  2    2 


Greek  3    2 

New  Testament  3    .  . 3 

Theology  2b    2 

Theology    3b    3 

Church  History,  3    2 

Practical  Theology  2   2 

Electives     2 


16 


16 


Senior  Year 


Old    Testament    3 3 

New   Testament    5    3 

Liturgies    2    2 

Ethics    3    3 

New   Testament   7    1 

Church  History  4    2 

Electives     2 


New  Testament  6   3 

Liturgies    3    2 

Practical  Theology  3    2 

Practical  Theology  4    3 

Electives     6 


16 


16 


Note:  Arrangements  for  the  Senior  Class  to  anticipate  its  work  in  a 
summer  session  will  necessitate  a  slight  readjustment  of  weekly  classes. 
This  will  not  affect  the  total  of  class  hours  in  any  subject. 
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Greek 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  academic  year  an  examination 
in  New  Testament  Greek  will  be  offered  to  all  applicants 
for  admission  as  regular  students;  college  records  of  suf- 
ficiently high  grade  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  exam- 
ination. Those  who  do  not  satisfy  this  requirement  must 
take  Greek  I.  Those  who  satisfy  this  requirement  must 
take  another  language  course. 

Determining  Examinations 
All  regular  students  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  on 
probation  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  each 
student  will  be  examined  on  the  work  of  the  year  and  on 
the  contents  of  the  English  Bible.  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
amination is  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  student  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  of  the  School. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 
All  students,  before  graduation,  will  be  required  to  take  a 
Comprehensive  Examination  covering  the  fields  of  the  Bible, 
Church  History  and  Theology. 

Certificate  of  Graduation 
Regular  students  who  have  completed  all  prescribed 
courses  and  who  have  passed  the  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tion with  an  average  of  at  least  70  per  cent  for  all  work  done 
will  be  recommended  for  a  Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Di- 
vinity. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of   Divinity 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  at  grad- 
uation upon  the  following  conditions: 

1.     The  candidate  must  hold   a   bachelor's    degree    from 
some  approved  college. 
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2.  He  must  have  completed  all  the  prescribed  courses 
and  passed  the  Comprehensive  Examination  with  a  general 
average  of  not  less  than  seventy  percent  (70%),  and  have 
an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  percent  (70%)  in  at 
least  eighty  of  the  ninety-six  prescribed  hours. 

3.  He  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  sub- 
ject approved  by  the  Faculty.  This  thesis  shall  be  written 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  in  whose  field  the  sub- 
ject is  chosen,  and  must  be  completed  and  presented  before 
April  16  preceding  the  Commencement  at  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  conferred. 

The  hoods  of  the  degrees  conferred  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology  are  of  Oxford 
shape,  with  purple  cord  cutting  the  colors.  The  hood  of 
the  Graduate  in  Divinity  is  black,  lined  with  white  and 
slashed  with  purple  band.  The  hood  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  is  black,  lined  with  scarlet. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Language  Courses 

GREEK 
Professors    Kirkland   and   James 

1.  Beginners'  Course. 

5  hours.     First  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  Reading   Course. 

Reading  of  selected  passages  from  the  New  Testament  and  contemporary- 
Hellenistic  authors.  Prerequisite:  Greek  I.  2  hours,  second  semester. 
Required  of  Juniors. 

3.  New  Testament  Readings. 

Reading  of  selected  difficult  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  2  hours, 
second  semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

HEBREW 
Professor  James 

1.  Elementary   Hebrew. 

3  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective. 

2.  Hebrew   Reading. 

Reading  of  selected  passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  Prerequisite: 
Hebrew  1.     2  hours  throughout  the  year.     Elective. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 
Professor  James 

1.  Israel  Before  the  Writing  Prophets. 

A  study  of  the  historical  books  to  the  time  of  the  writing  prophets, 
with  special  attention  to  the  personalities  portrayed  in  them.  3  hours, 
second  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  The  Prophetic  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  prophets  of  Israel  from  Amos  to  Second 
Isaiah.     3  hours,  first  semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  The  Post-Exilic  Writings. 

A  study  of  the  biblical  literature  generally  assigned  to  the  period  after 
the  exile.     3  hours,  first  semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 
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11.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2  hours,  second  semester.     Elective. 

Note:  All  required  Old  Testament  courses  aim  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  content  and  exegesis  of  the  biblical  books  covered, 
and  with  their  religious  teaching  and  value.  This  necessarily  demands 
a  study  of  the  chief  critical  questions  which  they  present  and  of  the 
history  of  the  periods  with  which  they  have  to  do. 

NEW  TESTAMENT 
Professor  Kirkland 

1.  Historical  Books :  English  translation. 

A  study  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  their  composi- 
tion and  teachings.     3  hours,  first  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  Pauline  Epistles:  English  translation. 

A  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  formation  of  the  Pauline  Corpus, 
and  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  3  hours,  second  semester.  Required  of 
Juniors. 

3.  Hebrews  to  Revelation:  English  translation. 

A  study  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  problems  of  the  early  Church.  3  hours,  second 
semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

4.  The   Gospels:   in   Greek. 

Reading  and  study  of  St.  Mark  and  portions  of  the  other  Gospels.  3 
hours,   first   semester.     Required   of  Middlers. 

5.  Pauline  Epistles:  in  Greek. 

Reading  and  study  of  selected  epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  Greek.  3  hours, 
first  semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

6.  Catholic  Epistles:  in  Greek. 

Reading  and  study  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  Greek.  3  hours,  second 
semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

7.  English  Bible. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  biblical  canon  and  of  the  English 
translations.     1  hour,  first  semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

20.    Jesus  According  to  St.  Mark. 

A  course  in  the  devotional  study  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.    Its  aim  is  to 
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help   the   student   to   acquire   a    sound   method   of   daily  reflection  upon 
the  historic  Jesus.     2  hours,  one  Semester.     Elective.   (Professor  James). 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  POLITY,  AND 
CANON  LAW 

Professor  Jones 

1.  General  Church  History. 

The  life  and  growth  of  the  Church  Universal  to  the  present  day.  The 
course  extends  through  three  semesters;  3  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
Junior  year  and  2  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Middle 
year.     Required. 

2.  English  Church  History. 

The  distinctive  development  of  the  Church  of  England  from  its  begin- 
ning until  now.     2  hours,  first  semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  American  Church  History;  the  History  of  Missions. 

The  founding  and  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Also 
a  review  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning,  concluding 
with  the  motives  and  present  opportunities  of  the  Church's  Mission.  2 
hours,  second  semester.     Required  of  Middlers. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Canon  Law. 

The  principles  of  the  Church's  organization  and  administration;  the 
Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  conferences 
with  students  on  the  Canons  of  their  respective  Dioceses.  2  hours,  first 
semester.    Required  of  Seniors. 

13.  The  Reformation  Settlement. 

The  rise,  conflict,  and  stabilization  of  the  tensions  within  the  Church 
of  England  from  1540  to  166 1.     2  hours,  first  semester.     Elective. 

14.  The  Oxford  Movement. 

The  rise  of  the  "Catholic  Revival"  since  1833.  2  hours,  second  semester. 
Elective. 

THEOLOGY 
Professor  Yerkes 
1.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 

The  historical  and  logical  bases  of  the  fundamental  premisses  of  Christ- 
ianity.    3   hours,  two  semesters.     Required  of  Juniors. 
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2.  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  systematic  presentation  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.     3  hours,  two  semesters.    Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  Theology  of  the  Christian  Life. 

The  elements  of  Ascetical  and  Moral  Theology.  The  theology  of  the 
devotional  life.  The  principles  of  Christian  moral  theology  and  their 
application  to  selected  cases.  Prerequisite:  Theology  1.  3  hours,  two 
semesters.     Required  of  Middlers. 

11.  Moral  Theology  and  Social  Problems. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  Moral  Theology  to  group  relation- 
ships. Duties  of  individuals  to  groups  and  of  groups  to  each  other  and 
to  individuals.    3  hours,  first  semester.    Prerequisite,  Theology  3.  Elective. 

12.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

A  history  of  the  study  of  theology  and  of  the  development  of  the 
formulation  of  the  Christian  faith.     2  hours,  one  semester.     Elective. 

17.     The  Teaching  of  the  Liturgies. 

The  theological  background  of  the  liturgies  as  representing  the  de- 
votional life  of  the  Church.  2  hours,  one  semester.  Elective.  Prerequi- 
sites: Theology  1  and  Liturgies  1. 

19.     St.   Thomas   Aquinas. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  St.  Thomas,  illustrated  by 
readings  from  his  writings.     2  hours,  one  semester. 


RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Myers 

I.  Ethics. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Greek  systems,  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  Aristo- 
telianism  and  Platonism,  followed  by  a  study  of  Christianity  and  Ethics 
with  the  Syllabus  of  Theological  Studies  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
in  mind.     3  hours,  first  semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

II.  Seminar  in  Ethics. 

An  elective  continuation  of  Religious  Philosophy  1,  with  applications 
to  contemporary  problems  of  individual  and  social  morality  such  as  mar- 
riage and  the  family;  civil  society  in  national  and  international  relations; 
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nature  and  the  animal  world;  and  the  relation  of  all  to  God,  the  Supreme 
Reality.     3  hours,  second  semester.     Elective. 

12.  Philosophy  of   Religion. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  general.  Designed  to  show  the  validity 
of  the  philosophical  basis  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theological,  philosophi- 
cal, and  scientific  thought.     2  hours,  one  semester.     Elective. 

13.  DuBose's  Philosophy  of  Christianity. 

The  systematic  religious  philosophy  of  Dr.  William  Porcher  Du  Bose. 

2  hours,  one  semester.     Elective. 

14.  DuBose's  Christology. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christianity  based  upon  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  according  to  Dr.  Du  Bose.  2  hours,  one  semester.     Elective. 

15.  The   Psychology  of  Religion. 

A  psychological  study  of  religious  phenomena,  including  Mysticism  and 
the  psychology  of  worship.     2  hours,  one  semester.     Elective. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Professor  Myers 

Associate  Professor  Long 

Mr.  Butt 

1.  Sermon  Construction. 

First  semester,  reading  and  analysis  of  selected  sermons;  sermon  con- 
struction. 2  hours,  first  semester.  Required  of  Juniors.  (Professor 
Long). 

2.  Sermon    Structure    and  Delivery. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons;  the  analysis  by  the  class  of 
representative  sermons;  the  writing  of  sermon-outlines;  the  preaching  of 
sermons  before  the  class.    2  hours,  second  semester.    Required  of  Middlers. 

3.  Preaching. 

One  student  will  preach  in  chapel  every  week,  with  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  the  sermon  in  class.  Extempore  sermons  and  addresses  before 
the   class.     2   hours,   second   semester.     Required   of   Seniors. 
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4.     Pastoral  Care. 

Lectures  and  conferences  on  parish  administration  and  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  clergy,  and  the  pastoral  use  of  the  Offices  of  Instruction  and 
other  offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  3  hours,  second  semester. 
Required  of  Seniors. 

11.  Teaching  of  the  Catechism  and  Offices  of  Instruction. 

The  pastoral  and  homiletical  use  of  the  Catechism  and  Offices  of  In- 
struction with  the  view  to  preparation  of  candidates  for  baptism  and 
confirmation.     2  hours,  one  semester.     Elective. 

12.  Special  Problems  of  Pastoral  Work  in  Country  and  City. 

Lectures  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Butt  and  visiting  lecturers.  2  hours, 
second  semester.    Elective. 

Practical  Work. 

Every  student,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty  for  a  special  reason,  is 
expected  during  his  course  to  do  work  in  the  missions  of  the  Sewanee 
neighborhood,  or  in  the  Sewanee  parish  church,  or  elsewhere  as  the  Fac- 
ulty may  appoint.  The  Dean  will  assign  students  to  their  respective 
fields  of  work  and  will  keep  in  touch  with  what  they  are  doing.  Mr. 
Butt  will  direct  the  diocesan  mission  work  and  will  meet  with  the  stu- 
dents  regularly  for  conference  and  instruction. 

Religious  Education. 

Training  of  the  students  in  Religious  Education  is  carried  on  by  Miss 
Maude  Cutler,  Field-Worker  of  the  Province  of  Sewanee  in  Religious 
Education,  who  spends  two  months  of  each  year  in  residence  and  gives 
personal  oversight  to  the  students  in  their  practical  work.  Miss  Cutler 
also  directs  the  students  in  their  reading  on  the  Principles  of  Religious 
Education. 

LITURGICS 

Professor  Jones 

1.  Christian  Worship. 

The  history  of  Christian  worship  and  the  evolution  of  liturgical  forms. 
2  hours,   second  semester.     Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  rationale,  contents  and  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  2 
hours,   first   semester.     Required   of   Seniors. 
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3.     Ministration. 

The  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the  use  of  the  special  parochial 
rites  and  services.     2  hours,  second  semester.     Required  of  Seniors. 

Additional  training  in  ministration  is  afforded  throughout  the  theologi- 
cal courses  by  means  of  the  services  in  the  Chapel,  at  which  the  students 

assist. 
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Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1941 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D.,  Th.  D, 

Director  of  the  School  and  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Religions. 

The  Rev.  MARSHALL  BOWYER  STEWART,  S.T.D,  D.D, 
Lecturer  in    Theology. 

The  Rev.  FREDERICK  CLIFTON  GRANT,  Th.D,  D.D., 

Lecturer  in  Judaistic  Literature   and  New   Testament. 


Faculty  Appointed  for  the  Summer  Session  of   1942 

The  Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 
The  Rev.  BURTON  SCOTT  EASTON,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  D.D., 

The  Rev.  LEICESTER  C.  LEWIS,  Ph.  D,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  MARSHALL  BOWYER  STEWART,  S.T.D,  D.D. 


It  has  become  necessary,  by  reason  of  national  emergency 
conditions,  to  cancel  arrangements  for  the  session  of  the 
School  in  the  summer  of  1942.  It  is  expected  to  renew  the 
sessions  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant. 

Full  credit  has  been  given  for  work  already  done  by 
regular  students  and  auditors. 
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Students  and  Auditors  of  the  Session  of  1941 

Alexander,  The  Rev.  George,  A.B.,  B.D Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Butt,  The  Rev.  E.  Dargan    Winchester,   Tenn. 

Carruthers,  The  Rev.  Thomas  N.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chester,  George  M Sewickley,  Pa. 

Crumley,  The  Rev.  David  Sniffer Searcy,  Ark. 

Eastburn,  The  Rev.  Fordyce  Elmer Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Fay,  Holmes,  A.,  A.B Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gilliam,  J.  Daniel Washington,  D.  C. 

Hamilton,  Edison  Keith    Lake   City,  Fla. 

Jardine,  Joseph  Boyes,  B.S Douglas,  Ga. 

Lightbourn,  The  Rev.  Francis,  B.A.,  B.D Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

Marshall,  John   S.,  B.A.,  Ph.D Albion,  Mich. 

Merkel,  The  Rev.  George  C Stuttgart,  Ark. 

Packard,  The  Rev.  Edwin  K.,  B.A.,  B.D Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pennington,  The  Rev.  Edgar  L.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D Miami,  Fla. 

Spears,  The  Rev.  Henry  E Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thrasher,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  B.A.,  B.D Columbia,  Tenn. 

Vail,  The  Rev.  Sidney  L.,  B.A.,  B.D New  Orleans,  La. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

JUNE  9,   i94i 


Latin  Salutatory 

Frank  Johnstone  Dana,  Jr Columbia,  S.  C. 

University  Oration 

The  Hon.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  LL.S.,  LL.M.,  LL.D., 

ScD Washington,  D.  C. 

Valedictory  Oration 

Clendon  Hunt  Lee   Dallas,  Texas 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Lyman  Medal  for  Declamation 

Robert  Winchester  Emerson   Gulf  port,  Mississippi 

The   Guerry   Medal   for  English 

William  DuBose   Bratton    Sewanee,   Tennessee 

The  Jemison  Medal  for  Debate 

David  Patterson  Dyer Ridgetop,  Tennessee 

The  Ruggles-Wright  Medal  for  French 

Nagel  Haskin    Takoma  Park,   Maryland 

The  E.  G.  Richmond  Prize  for  Social  Science 
First   Prize 

Ashby  McCulloch  Sutherland San  Antonio,   Texas 

Second   Prize 
Manning  Mason  Pattilio,  Jr Santa  Barbara,  California 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion  for  Character 

de  Rosset  Myers Charleston,   S.   C. 

Special  Prize  for  Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry 

Frank  Jervey  Ball   Summerville,  S.  C. 
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AWARD  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  1941-42 

The  Thomas  O'Connor  Scholarship 

Ashby  McCulloch  Sutherland San  Antonio,  Texas 

1941  SENIORS  ELECTED  MEMBERS  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Mehdy  William  Asger  Frank  Jervey  Ball 

Frank  Johnstone  Dana,  Jr.  David  Patterson  Dyer 

Clendon  Hunt  Lee  Lee  McGriff,  Jr. 

de  Rosset  Myers  Manning  Mason  Pattillo,  Jr. 

William  Mica j  ah   Spencer,   III 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of   Arts 

Mehdy  William  Asger   {Optime  Merens)    Tennessee 

George   Albert    Atkins    Virginia 

Robert  Valentine   Bodfish    {Optime   Merens) Illinois 

William  DuBose  Bratton  Tennessee 

Richard   Stillwell  Corry Florida 

James    Daniel    Cotter Tennessee 

David  Joseph  Coughlin    Florida 

John  Henry  Duncan    {Optime   Merens) Florida 

Marshall   Johnston    Ellis    {Optime   Merens) Georgia 

John   Romily   Enochs,   Jr Arkansas 

William   Bibb   Eyster    {Optime   Merens) Alabama 

Winfield  Berry  Hale,  III    {Optime  Merens) Tennessee 

Nagel   Haskin    {Optime   Merens) Maryland 

John  Lewis   Henderson,  Jr Tennessee 

William   Lockhart  Jacobs Tennessee 

Thomas  Sublette  Jordan West   Virginia 

William   Howard  Lancaster Virginia 

Clendon  Hunt  Lee  {Optime  Merens) Texas 

John   Keiper   Longenecker,   Jr Pennsylvania 

Robert    Crockett   Macon,    Jr Tennessee 

Henry  Edmund  Meleney,  Jr New  York 

de  Rosset  Myers    {Optime  Merens) South   Carolina 

Manning  Mason  Pattillo,   Jr.    {Optime   Merens) California 

Thomas    Phillips    Texas 

Howard   Allen    Sadler    Alabama 

Henry  Marvin  Sandifer,  Jr.   {In  absentia) Georgia 

William  Howe  Skinner   Florida 

Robert  Jerome  Swenson    Alabama 

Walker  Aubrey  Tynes    Texas 

Robert  Henry  Woodrow,  Jr Alabama 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Russell   Edgar  Andrews,   III Georgia 

Frank  Jervey  Ball    {Optime  Merens) South   Carolina 

Nicholas   Hamner   Cobbs,   Jr Maryland 
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Frank  Johnstone  Dana,  Jr.  (Optime  Merens) South  Carolina 

Phillip  William  DeWolfe    New  York 

David  Patterson  Dyer    (Optime  Merens) : Tennessee 

Arden  Sheetz  Freer  District  of  Columbia 

Thomas  Edward  Gallavan    (Optime  Merens) Tennessee 

James    Vance    Gillespie    Texas 

Lee  McGriff,  Jr.   (Optime  Merens) Alabama 
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